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} HEN, with the congratulatory air traditional to 


the occasion, they announced to me that I was 

the mother of a “fine, healthy boy,” I turned 

my face from their genial grimaces and wept. 

What earthly comfort was a boy going to be to 

a woman who had yearned through all her lin- 
sey-woolsey days for the pink-brocade and eloth- 

of-gold opportunities of existence? A boy! IL 

could see him even then, with large brown freck- 

les across the bridge of his funny, embryonie little nose, 
and with leather knee-pads on his stockings! Bob, bless 
his heart, has cost me very few tears since that afternoon 
of his advent, but oh, how bitterly he disappointed me then! 
No one would have suspected me at that period of being 

a melancholy vie‘im of a secret sorrow. No one ever con- 
necis a secret sorrow with a thirty-inch waist—flat at that! 
Not even the most intuitive ean divine hidden woe in a 
big-boned woman possessing a devoted husband, a decent 
income, a taste for vegetable gardening and a faeulty for 
bossing the village improvement society. Such a woman 
was I. Such did I seem to the casual eyes of my fellow- 
townsmen and even to the more searehing regard of my 
relatives. And yet, from the day when my mother had 
violently serubbed from my fat young cheeks the red dye 
of her best bonnet’s roses, had snatched from my plump 
young person the adult nightgown in which I had flowingly 
Indden my serviceable calico, had abruptly ended my solilo- 
quy as the deserted Lady Ermentrude, and had sent me out 
into the yard to play prisoner’s base with my cousins—since 
that day I have been the prey of thwarted longings. I 
wanted to be picturesque—esthetic, if you will. Nature, 
making me a big, fat girl with a roly-poly assortment of 
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features, a bouncing gait and big knuck- 
les, derided the ambitions she had herself 
implanted in me. Family training aided 
and abetted nature. To my mother’s 
eyes the Pitti Palace contained nothing 
to stir the heart of woman to such depths 
of joy as did her own pantry, its shelves 
shining jewel-like with glasses of trans- 
lueent red and yellow jellies. Her sole 
concession to decorative art in the formal 
sense was a Rogers group on the table 
between the two front windows of the 
parlor. Her short, sound theory of orna- 
ment was that “gimeracks were dust 
collectors, nothing more.” 

By the time that Jim and I were 
married my taste was sufliciently in- 
strueted to know that so far as my own 
person was coneerned, the esthetic was 
not for me. Mine not the figure upon 
which to drape the clinging, swathing, 
floating fabrics I adored; mine not the 
complexion to try issues with the faded 
rose, the malarial green, the dim lav- 
ender and pale primrose that, in secret, 
I passionately loved. No. For me sen- 
sible black broadcloth and sensible blue 
serge, cut as well and fitted as snugly as 
the most artful tailor could make them; 
for me “handsome” wine-colored silks 
and dark-hued velvets; and instead of 
airy searfs of chiffon for adornment, 
{lat berthas of as good lace as Jim could 
afford to give me. 

You may think that, thus abominably 
handieapped in the matter of array by 
nature and an inopportune sense of the 
fitness of things, I could have allowed 
my faney play in the matter of my new 
home, could have “taken out” my es- 
thetic passion, so to speak, in the house- 


hold arrangements. You may think I| 
could banish for ever from my floors the 
“handsome’’—how I loathed that word !— 
body brussels, replacing it with Persian 
rugs, rich and deep and shimmering in 
color; that I might discard family por- 
traits by third-rate artists in favor of 
photographs and etchings of the master- 
pieces of early art; hadn’t I brought 
home half a trunkful from my three 
months’ “finishing” abroad? 

Such surmises proceed without con- 
sideration of Jim’s mother. Jim’s mother 
was a widow; she and Jim had lived alone 
together since his father’s death ten years 
before, in a big, hideous, “handsome” 
house befitting a successful, provincial 
manufacturer. To deprive her of the 
society of her only son was obviously 
cruel and impossible; to ask her to sell, 
store or give away the household goods 
with which she had contentedly, proudly 
even, passed so large a part of her ex- 
istence, was equally out of the question. 
I had to take my quarters as I found 
them; and I think I have adequately in- 
dicated what they were when I say that 
the glories of my own sitting-room were a 
very much carved rose-wood étagére, and 
a marble-topped black walnut table hold- 
ing a heavily chased silver water pitcher 
on a silver tray. 

You ean see, therefore, how it was that 
instead of rejoicing in an heir, a sue- 
cessor to Jim at the works, I burst into 
a wail because I was still denied an out- 
let for the artistic yearnings that seethed 
within me. I had so often pictured 
Gwendolin—the daughter of my dreams 
was not going to be christened Rebecca 
after me, or Eliza after Jim’s mother, 
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or Lucinda after mine—I had so often 
pietured her in short-waisted, empirey 
things, floating about the gardens; | 
had so often piled her hair quaintly high 
upon her little head and fastened it with 
a great, old-fashioned tortoise shell comb; 
I had given her such shawls and scarfs 
of filmy stuff and such grace to wear 
them! I had rearranged the grounds, 
removed all the silly, stiff, iron chairs, 
the awful flower urns, the cast-iron deer 
and the stone dogs which had been the 
pride of my late father-in-law. I had 
replaced them with pergolas and old 
marble seats, with pools and fountains 
approached by broad shallow steps, with 
a sun-dial beside which Gwendolin, in 
{lowered muslin, was to linger wistfully 
—Alma Tadema, in short, was to be 
made manifest in Needleville, Conneeti- 
cut, when my daughter should arrive at 
an age to need Alma Tadema_ back- 
erounds! Oh, what had I not imagined 
for Gwendolin! 
And here, if you 
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promoted from the nursery. Visions 
of a sweetly pretty young thing wateh- 
ing the moon from that balcony, pluck- 
ing the dewy morning rose across its 
its rail, calling, perhaps, in the fullness 
of time, a morning salutation to Some- 
one below, were with me while the work- 
men sawed and hammered. And Jim 
Junior, who had twinkling, irreverent 
eyes in his very cradle, and gave promise 
of his bulldog jaw from the instant of 
his first mighty yawn, Jim Junior was 
the answer to those prayers for my 
Gwendolin. 

Ned had put Jim’s nose out of joint 
and had advanced to the age to be clam- 
oring for garments which he, in defiance 
of maternal reproof and a general family 
preference for “trousers,” persisted in 
calling “pantsh,”’ and I had begun to 
feel that Gwendolin was to be forever 
denied me, when she was born. 

“A irl, Mrs. Hedgeson,” said the doc- 
tor, warmly. <A 
beautiful girl, Mrs 


please was Rob- 
ert come instead. 


“ Gwendolin came home” 


Hedgeson,” said 
the nurse. 


Before James 
Junior was born, 
my hopes were 
high. Destiny 
could not play 
me so seurvy a 
trick second 
time, I was sure, 
as to deny me my 
ardently desired 
dolly. I felt a 
little remorseful 
to find myself 
ealling Bob a 
seurvy trick, he 
had grown to be 
such darling, 
with such straight 
legs, such a sturdy 
chest, with his 
father’s strong 
forehead and 
kind eyes and the 
promise of his 
father’s whimsical 
mouth But this 
time I wanted 
my Gwendolin! I 
even went so far 
as to build a bal- 
cony outside the 
room I meant to 
make hers when 


she should be 


“A girl?” said 
I. “I don’t  be- 
lieve it.” 

But it was a 
girl, and a_ beau- 
tiful little girl, 
and they even let 
me name her 
Gwendolin, al- 
though my poor 
mother - in-law 
wept and = spent 
the day after the 
decision at the 
family lot in the 
cemetery, her 
way of express- 
ing disapproval 
of the living 
members of her 
trib. As for 
me, I was fairly 
crowded with vi- 
sions of exquisite- 
ness, of grace 
and beauty, as a 
bare hollow 
wakes up some 
morning in early 
May to find itself 
running over 
with violets. At 
last, at last, it 
had come! All 
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the prettiness, all the poses, which would 
have been so grotesquely inappropriate 
to my own young days, I should be the 
cause of in another. 

So far as her appearance went, Gwen- 
dolin lent herself most amiably to my 
plans. Her skin was the finest, the 
pink-and-whitest you could possibly im- 
agine—the rose-leaf of which you hear 
so much and see so little; her eyes were 
deep and gray and shadowed by lashes 
so long and dark and curly as to seem 
positively artificial; her hair was dark, 
too, and it had such an adorable tendency 
to curls and ringlets that I locked myself 
in my room to weep the day when fam- 
ily tradition demanded its shearing. It 
was the custom in our clan to eut all 
hair, girls’ and boys’, at five years; our 
grandmothers had held that the process 
stimulated capillary growth. I did not 
dare to be the first rebel against ances- 
tral wisdom, but how it hurt me to think 
of the clipping of so much prettiness in 
a world where, heaven knows, there is 
none too much of that pleasing commodity ! 

I think it was that day I had my first 
serious misgiving about Gwendolin. She 
was five then, and she had been sueh a 
satisfactory baby! She had gone on 
from one enchanting poreelain-y, Dres- 
den-y picture to another. And that day 
when her nurse brought her to my room 
after the sacrifice, she took her bonnet off 
her poor denuded little poll and said, 
“Muvver, let me have it like vis all ve 
time; I like it.” 

“Why do you like it, honeybunch?” I 
asked her, dolefully; she looked so like 
a baby chicken before its feathers are 
well out! 

“ ’Cause I don’t like hair wibbon and I 
don’t like curls; vey eateh you if you twy 
to elimb a twee.” 

“Have the boys been teaching you to 
climb trees?” I asked her, sharply. 
Were my sons to defraud me of the 
realization of my dreams? Had I 
yearned all my life for something deli- 
cate, beautiful, eye-enchanting, only to find 
a tom-boy thrust upon me in the end? 
Gwendolin looked at me with abashed 
eyes; my tone had told her that I did 
not approve of the boys’ instruction, and 
she was a loyal sister. She did not com- 
mit herself in words, but merely nodded 
her cropped little head, and watched me 
with that half-shrinking gaze. 

“Well, mother does not want her little 
daughter to climb trees,’ I told her. 
“Will you be a good girl and not do so 
any more?” 
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Again she gave that sober inclination 
She was always the most biddable of 
little girls; all my neighbors, foreed a 
dozen times a day to join issue with their 
hoydenish daughters, envied me her gen- 
tle, prompt obedience. 

That quality of hers made it easier for 
me to bring her up in the way I wanted 
her to go, of course. I taught her to 
courtesy when she entered a room in 
which there were older persons—it was 
before the day of the universal childish 
courtesy.- It was charming to see her, 
with her pliant little body, the childish 
gravity of her bearing, the harmonious 
prettiness of her frocks. 

“Your little girl is like an old-fash- 
ioned portrait just stepped out of a 
frame,” said an admiring visitor to Need- 
leville one day when Gwendolin was 
about seven. She was, to be sure, an 
old maid. Even so, I had to stifle some 
maternal vanity to be able to say in the 
offhand manner in which one aceepts 
compliments for one’s family, “Yes, she 
is rather an old-fashioned little thing.” 

“But what a sad pair of eyes she has!” 
chimed in another woman, a Needleville 
mother, whose own daughters were as 
rough and ready as a pair of boys, with 
skins of nutmeg-graters and finger-nails 
—but no, not even after this lapse of 
time would it be neighborly for me to 
characterize the finger-nails of the Ellis 
twins. Of course, I saw the jealous ani- 
mus of the remark, and yet it worried me. 
I found myself studying the lovely, quiet 
little face of my darling. I consulted 
Jim. Did he think that Gwendolin 
looked—ailing? 

“A little peaked,’ was Jim’s maseu- 
line translation of the feminine “sad- 
eyed,” and he suggested sending her for 
a month out to my mother on the farm. 
The farm was paradise to the boys, but I 
hated to think of Gwendolin there with- 
out me. When I took her out for a day 
or two, I knew what she was doing—that 
she was looking at old albums in the 
prim, hideous old parlor; that she was 
sitting quietly in the midst of bright- 
colored seraps from mother’s piece-bag; 
that the barns knew her not, and that 
the aroma of the cow-sheds would not 
eling to her hair until I could tub her, 
as it did to the boys’. A month alone 
with mother was another matter. Still 
—sad-eyed—peaked! I let her go. 

At the end of a fortnight I could stand 
it no longer, but went out to the old 
place unannounced, unexpected. And I 
found my exquisite little anemone of a 
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daughter, her curls pinned out of the 
way in a tight buneh on top cf her head, 
her delicate skin exposed to the buffeting 
of March wind and sun, her pale-hued 
frocks disearded for a violent plaid ging- 
ham of an ancient vintage and a seant 
eut—one of my own, perhaps—I found 
my daughter a blowzy little country lass, 
feeding a corn mash to the chickens and 
plentifully bedaubing herself in the proc- 
ess. Her eyes were bright enough then, 
in all truth, but I am obliged to admit 
that she was merely an ordinary little 
girl, not at all my windflower, picture 
child. I took her home with me_ that 
night; she acceded, rather droopingly, 
to my suggestion that she should come; 
but when my mother said, with the 
energy which sixty-five years had not 
weakened in her, that she had intended 
cutting the child’s curls that very after- 
noon, and when she even indicated the 
small, yellow, mixing bowl which was to 
have guided her sacrilegious shears, I 
felt that I must carry Gwendolin away 
from danger. 

She went on growing up in sweetness 
and loveliness. Needleville was seandal- 
ized when I had her take faney dancing 
lessons; it demanded, with a rude, bucolic 
irony, if I meant to put her in the 
chorus. But when Needleville saw her 
gliding motions, the swaying, young bireh 
grace of her figure, the unconscious, sure 
harmony of all her attitudes, I think its 
more honest citizenesses admitted in their 
hearts that my methods produced some- 
thing a little more remarkable than re- 
sulted from haphazard basket ball and 
strenuous, untidy tennis. 

By and by Gwendolin went to school. 
She wanted to go to college, but ‘that 
was an inappropriateness I could not 
permit. You don’t spend seventeen years 
perfecting a picture of utter grace, a 
melting, ever-pleasing vision, to have it 
at last converted into heaven knows what 
sort of a “breezy” aggressiveness. I 
flatter myself that I know types; now, 
college would have suited me “down to 
the ground,” as the boys put it, but 
Gwendolin—at any rate I did not send 
her there, but to a girls’ school where one 
of the teachers at least had something of 
the Hellenie ideal. She told me so her- 
self, after I had explained to her my 
dominant idea in my daughter’s training. 

At the end of the first season Gwendo- 
lin came home in a stiff-collared white 
shirt with a searlet “bat” tie; she also 
wore a searlet leather belt, and her covert 
cloth was made with as graceless an ap- 
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proximation to the masculine as ever 
tailor achieved. She wore a stiff sailor 

hat, a pair of boyish tan boots, and 

heavy gloves, turned back at the wrist. 

She gree.ed me with such a beaming smile 
that I could searcely bear to dash it by 

criticism, but I could not keep from ask- 

ing who had been her guide in her recent 

purchases. She smiled happily upon me, 
and informed me that she herself had 
chosen her outfit. “Don’t you think it is 
pretty, mother” she asked, wistfully. 

It went against the grain to spoil her 
pleasure, but what of my own, for which 
I had patiently wrought so much longer 
than she for hers? I told her that I 
preferred the womanly and the artistic 
in attire to anything that suggested the 
stable-boy, and she took off her travel- 
ing things with a little hurt look in her 
eves. Nor could I induce her to take any 
active interest in the preparation of her 
summer wardrobe, though I selected the 
most delicate crepes, the most poetically 
‘lowered mulls, the most “dream-like” 
lawns and gauzes for her. She was 
docile—nothing more. So she was docile 
when I told her that the riding school 
style of coiffure, while admirable for the 
riding school, did not seem to me adapted 
to the empire evening gown. She did up 
her hair on top of her head obediently, 
crowned it with a comb as I suggested, 
but she seemed to take no joy in the 
lovely picture she made. 

The next season, to prevent any fool- 
ish purehases on her part, I curtailed her 
allowance. To compensate the 
house done over; all the curved, broad 
stairs of my faney, all the balconies, all 
the fountains and water gardens and land 
gardens, the whole Alma Tadema dream, 
in short, I accomplished. Jim laughed 
at me indulgently and let me spend what 
I pleased; I told him it was all a setting 
for Gwendolin, and he said it was all an 
outlet for my amazing energy and my 
desire to be “running” something. At 
any rate it was a beautiful background 
for her, and I gained more than a local 
renown by it. My achievements were 
greatly deseribed and much photographed 
in the publie prints of that period. Art- 
ists and arehitects made pilgrimages to 
my house. And Gwendolin came home to 
look at it all with languid eyes. The 
only times I saw the perverse young 
ereature really happy that whole summer 
were when she went to visit mother and 
spent days in a blue-checked apron stir- 
ring syrups on the stove and ruining 
her complexion with the heat, and the 
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days when she watched the polo games 
at the country club, 

“Oh, I wish I were a man!” she 
breathed ardently one afternoon as her 
brother Bob risked his life dashing and 
wheeling madly about on horseback and 
striking out frantically with a stick at a 
silly little ball. “Oh, I wish I were a 
man!” 

I surveyed her with a greater impa- 
tience than I had ever permitted myself to 
feel concerning her before. There she 
was, a vision, a veritable vision, thanks 
to my care and taste, a wide-brimmed hat 
of black chip shading her face and giving 
a needed touch of mystery to her eyes, 
a gown that breathed the fragrance of old 
rose gardens in color and design, clothing 
her graceful body; she was a picture to 
satisfy any eyes, no matter how critical. 
And here ske wanted to be a hot, cavort- 
ing creature in clothes devoid of any 
charm! Perversity! 

In spite of the absurdity of her wishes, 
however, she was much admired. After 
De Voe painted her portrait—on the 
terrace, at one of which a peacock spreads 
his tail in the sunshine and gives a note 
of splendid color—she became more or 
less of a rage among artists. She hated 
having her pieture done. But I was 
something of a patron of art in those 
days, and I loved to have it done. I 
needn’t say that it was done! In one she 
descends steps toward a fountain; in an- 
other she sits in a carved Flemish chair 
like a young queen; here her eyes look 
wistfully out from beneath the wide- 
brimmed hats I made her wear in defiance 
of her desire for—actually! a sombrero 
or a sailor; there a white Spanish lace 
searf is thrown over her hair. Oh, her 
loveliness was caught and made perma- 
nent on a dozen canvases. 

The number of artists who proposed 
for her I will not mention for fear of 
losing my reputation for aceuracy. One 
or two I should have rejoiced in as a 
son-in-law, but Gwendolin was positively 
rude in the eurtness of her dismissals. 
So was she with the poet who wrote en- 
chanting little things to her, and with the 
architects who sought to woo her by 
describing the sort of palace they would 
build for her housing. 

IT had set my heart upon having her 
make a marriage to match her appear- 
ance, so to speak, a marriage which 
should keep her in the brilliantly artistie 
world, either by patronage or by per- 
sonal affiliation. In other words, I 
wanted her to marry either a wealthy 
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man who could indulge an expensive 
faney for connoisseurship, or a famous 
man. 

Consequently—I say ‘consequently,’ for 
I am the football of Fate—one morning 
she entered my bedroom before I had ap- 
peared for the day. She wore an abom- 
inable suit of tweed and a flannel shirt- 
waist. Her unbecoming English walk- 
ing hat was starred with fine rain. Her 
face beneath that thoroughly hideous 
head-dress was very pale, translucently 
pale. But her eyes—they were wonder- 
ful—a_ whole winter night’s sky for 
glory. 

I frowned involuntarily. 1 could not 
help it. I hated those clothes so! 

“Have you been out already, and on 
such a forbidding morning?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. And then she 
threw herself on my knees by my chair 
and buried her shining face in my lap. 
“Oh, mother, mother,’ I heard her 
smothering the words against my morn- 
ing gown. “Mother, I am so happy!” 

“Happy?” I repeated, woodenly. 

“Happy, happy, happy!” she reiter- 
ated. “Oh, mother, Fred loves me. 
Fred wants to marry me.” You'd think 
Fred was Petronius Arbiter and the 
Chevalier Bayard in one; and he was, 
if you please, a shy, awkward, Colorado 
engineer, who could seareely say “bo” 
to a goose! 

Her father upheld her in her folly, 
and I finally had to give in to them. 
I tried to derive a little joy out of her 
trousseau, but she insisted upon cheviots 
and denims, upon flannels and ginghams, 
foreing the Rocky mountains and min- 
ing camps down my throat whenever I 
suggested anything decent; so I gave that 
up, too, and silently, grimly, watched her 
buy the plain things which robbed her 
beauty of all its distinetive quality and 
reduced her from a vision to the level of 
a commonplacely pretty young woman. 

I planned sueh a wedding for her, 
however, as should be some compensation 
for the drabness of everything else con- 
nected with the affair. A sort of Italian 
Renaissance pageant I made of it in my 
mind. At least my two deeades of de- 
votion to an ideal of beauty should have 
one magnificent flowering before the end! 
Everything was being arranged. The 
architects, the landseape gardeners, the 
decorators, were all in the midst of their 
labors; the newspapers printed daily bul- 
letins on the progress of the preparations 
for the féte. The wedding was set for 
a month hence, and then one day Gwen- 
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dolin and her silent gawk of a Fred ab- 
sented themselves from Needleville. They 
had eloped. They returned already mar- 
ried. They couldn’t bear to be a “show,” 
they explained. A show! 

I gave the pageant as a lawn party for 
the benefit of the Needleville library fund, 
and Mrs. Fred, in a black-and-white fou- 
lard you could duplicate in any depart- 
ment store window, helped me to receive. 
She did look radiantly happy, I will say 
that for her—and for him. 

She looked happy the last time I saw 
her, three years after her marriage. She 
had grown too stout for her type, in 
spite of the fact that she seemed to spend 
most of her life astride a broncho. She 


did her hair atrociously. Her cloth skirt 
hiked up in front and sagged in the back, 
and she wore a separate shirtwaist, a 
thing I told her that no self-respecting 
eash girl in Needleville was doing that 
year. But she only laughed. She did 
seem happy; I must do the silent Fred 
that justice. 

That is the story of my failure, the 
history of the collapse of all the splendid 
fabrie of my fancy’s construction. But 
—“if it is a girl, mother darling,” Gwen- 
dolin writes to me, “we are going to eall 
her Rebecea after you.” 

If it is a girl, perhaps they will lend 
her to me. And perhaps—perhaps—who 
knows? 


Childless 


By Theodosia Garrison 


My little child that never on my breast 
Against the heart that loved it wept or smiled, 
Still is my right to say, though unpossessed, 


My little child. 


Being a woman, is the thought so wild 
That somewhere through the distances unguessed 
One waits whom never touch of earth defiled? 


My little child my arms have never pressed, 
Yet sometimes in the night, Oh Mother mild, - 
Mary in Heaven, comfort into rest 


My little child! 
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“ But really, mamma, you haven't any idea how hot it is"’ 


Modern Discipline 


By Tudor Jenks 


Illustrated by James Preston 


Daughter: “Mamma, it’s such a nice 
day, today, that I think the fresh air will 
do me good. If you were me, would you 
go out and play with Gwendolyn Rath- 
bun?” 

Mother: “Yes, dear; I think that 
would be very nice.” 

“Tt is so warm and sunshiny this morn- 
ing, it feels just like spring. I think 
I will wear my new jacket.” 

“T am afraid that would not be warm 
enough for you. Besides, you want to 
keep that for best.” 

“But there is a button off my o.a jacket, 
and, besides, I wore it yesterday, and it 
made me so hot I couldn’t breathe!” 

“Bring me your jacket, dear; I can 
put the button on in a minute.” 

“Oh, you needn’t do that, mamma! I 


know you are awfully busy, ordering 
things at the telephone. And now that 
summer’s coming, I won’t need that old 
jacket again for ever so long.” 

“But it won’t take me a minute, and I 
really think you ought to be careful in 
changing. These first bright days some- 
times look warm, and yet they are quite 
chilly. Run and bring me vour brown 
jacket.” 

“But reaiuy, mamma, you haven’t any 
idea how hot it is. I went out to see, and 
the sun is just as warm as it is sometimes 
in the summer. Besides, I saw a fly on 
the piazza. I don’t know but I'll be too 
warm in my new jacket.” 

“T really think you’d better wear your 
old one today. Run and get it. I can’t 
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wait but a minute. I’ve got to go and 
see the vegetable man.” 

“But, mamma, really, if you knew how 
warm it is I’m sure you wouldn’t want 
me to wear that great heavy old thing. 
It’s too warm even in the winter, and 
when I wore it yesterday it really made 
me feel faint. Besides, don’t you see? I 
have on my blue dress. I couldn’t wear 
my brown jacket with this blue dress; it 
looks perfectly horrid.” 

“But, my dear child, when your jacket 
was new I remember your saying that it 
went so well with this blue dress.” 

“Yes, mamma, it did, then; but I think 
it must have faded a little, and I don’t 
think they go together, now. My new 
jacket goes ever so much better with the 
blue dress.” 

“But don’t you want to keep it for 
best ?” 

“T would, mamma, if I had another cne 
to wear every day. You don’t know how 
soon it gets warm, now. And, really, I 
don’t see what I can do except wear it 
for every day. Besides, I told Gwendolyn 
about it yesterday, and she said she 
wished she could see it. I’m sure I shall 
be warm enough; and if I’m not, all I 
have to do is to go in and change it. 
Meanwhile, you can be putting the but- 
ton on my old jacket. Shall I run and 
get it for you?” 

“You can run and get it, but I really 
think you had better wear it this morn- 
ing. See, there goes the grocer’s boy with 
his collar turned up. It is really sharp 
this morning.” 

“But, then, mamma, he is driving, and 
one is always so cold when driving. Be- 
sides, he’s in the shadow of the wagon. 
I shall be running about playing in the 
bright sunshine. I know the new jacket 
will be warm enough, and I’m never 
chilly. You know you told Mrs Rathbun, 
the other day, what a fine, strong cireula- 
tion I had; don’t you remember?” 

“Come, dear; I can’t diseuss the matter 
any longer. In a day or two you can wear 
your new jacket, but, today, the brown 
one seems just the thing.” 

“All right, mamma; then I don’t care to 
go out at all. I think I’ll just stay in 
this morning and study my lessons.” 

“But I wouldn’t do that. The fresh 
air is so good for you. And, besides, 
Gwendolyn will be waiting for you.” 

“But I don’t like to go out with 
Gwendolyn in my old jacket. She has 
such a pretty new one. It is made of blue 
cheviot, trimmed with braid, and has the 
cunningest little brass buttons! You have 
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no idea how pretty it looks with her new 
plaid skirt. I don’t like to go out with 
her in my old jacket. And you know, 
mamma, how nice Gwendolyn is, but I do 
think she loves to show off a little, and I 
don’t like to be shabby when I am with 
her. So, if you don’t object, I think I 
will wait until it is warm enough for me 
to wear my new jacket. I don’t mind, 
really, staying in this morning. I mustn’t 
keep you any longer, mamma.” 

“But I prefer that you should go out, 
and I think you are very foolish to make 
such a fuss about the jacket that you 
have found so comfortable all winter. I 
am surprised to find my little daughter so 
vain that she would give up a pleasure 
unless she is allowed to wear just what 
she likes.” 

“But it isn’t giving up a pleasure at all. 
It is not any pleasure to me to wear that 
old thing when all the other girls are 
looking spick-and-span new. Do you 
think I have no feelings? I heard you 
tell papa, the other night, that you really 
were ashamed to go out in that old hat 
any longer, and you told him you had no 
idea how much Mrs Rathbun spent on 
her hats.” 

“T don’t think you ought to say that. 
It is a very different thing. It is of no 
importance what a little girl wears. Of 
course it is necessary for me to look nice, 
for your father’s sake. I do it mainly to 
please him.” 

“But, mamma, he didn’t seem to be a 
bit pleased about the new hat. Don’t you 
know how he shook the newspaper the 
way he does, and went on reading with- 
out saying a word?” 

“Well, I have not time to talk any 
more about it; I am too busy.” 

“But what am I to do? Shall I stay 
in, or may I wear the new jacket?” 

“T have already told you.” 

“But I don’t know what you said?” 

“T told you I thought you ought to wear 
the old jacket. It is too chilly for the 
new one.” 

“But, mamma, you haven’t been out; 
and I have. You don’t know how warm I 
get playing in the sun. And you know 
you always say that being a little chilly 
never hurts any one.” 

“But, really, I must go now. I am 
sorry that you are so foolish.” 

“But what shall I do?” 

“Wear your old jacket, or else stay in- 
doors.” 

“But I’m afraid I'll get a headache 
if I stay indoors. Mayn’t I put on my 
little knitted jacket and then put on the 
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new jacket over that? Then I shall be 
warm enough, I’m sure.” 

“But I prefer that you should not wear 
the new jacket yet; I want you to keep 
it nice.” 

“T thought you were only afraid of my 
catching cold?” - 

“That, too, of course; but, besides, I 
don’t like you to wear that jacket for 


your rough play.” 


LITTLE SONGS IN SEASON 


“But we were not going to play at 
any rough games; we were only going 
to sit quietly on Gwendolyn Rathbun’s 
piazza.” 

“Then I’m sure, if you’re only going to 
sit still, even in the sunshine, you will 
need your brown jacket. So put it on 
without another word.” 

“Then I don’t want to go out at all.” 

“Do as you please.” 


Little Songs in Season. 


The Firelight on the Wall 
By Grace Adele Pierce 


I love the morning tender, 
The day’s full wakened splendor, 
The — where the sunset glories 
all: 
But, oh, for my delight, 
Give the comfort of the night 
With the flicker of the firelight on the 
wall; 


With the books I long have known, 
And the dear ones, nearer grown, 
As we sit in visioned silence, dreaming 
all; 
With our memories of the past, 
With our future fortunes east 
In the flicker of the firelight on the wall; 


When the veil of silence, rent, ? 
Gives the sound, in memory blent, 

Of the old familiar voices as they call; 
And the yearned-for household faces 
Take once more accustomed places 

In the flicker of the firelight on the wall. 


The Voyager 
By Mary Dobbins Prior 


Our baby stands weeping, each evening 
at six, 

On the shores of the Dreamland sea. 

For the Wide-Awake Land is a beautiful 
place, 

And ’tis where she fain would be. 

But a funny old man, who sits on the 
beach, 

Keeps throwing the soft yellow sand into 
each 

of = bonnie brown eyes, until presently 

e 


Is as rosy and soft and as warm as can 

And mamma (who’s come down to the 
shore with her girl) 

Says softly (while kissing a damp little 
eurl) : 

“Papa, will you put out the nursery light? 

“IT think that our baby’s asleep for the 
night !” 


Dawning W onder 
By Caroline E. Clark 


With solemn face he watches 
The progress of a fly; 

His wonder he ean but express 
In long, eestatie sigh. 


He creeps along to where he sees 
A shimmering bar of light, 
And gurgles in surprise because 

He cannot grasp it tight. 


Upon the floor by accident 
He drops a tinkling toy; 

Thus learns his power of making noise 
And laughs for very joy. 


All mysteries of life unfold 
Before his baby eyes— 
The greater mystery of self 
Still voiced in baby eries. 


Echo’s Answer 
By Leoline W. Bridgman 


Fairy Echo, shyly flirting, 

Hides among the hillside trees, 
Hides where no one e’er ean find her 
Save perchance the vagrant breeze; 
Yet if I call; “I love you, dear!” 
She owns her love without a fear. 
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A“ corner in crash” ina handicraft furnishing shop 


Stenciling: An Evolution 


With Especial Reference to the Work of Lora Elizabeth Hencke 


| By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


OT long ago—less than changes for the better, but how to com- 
two years, in faet—a pass that was a problem. By way of 
woman was mightily solving it, she dipped deeply into the art 
bothered over a question publications, more especially the English 
of curtains. She had a ones. In them she was struck by the 
good eye for line and frequent mention of stencil decorations, 
color, but no more artis- and the still more frequent advertisements 
tie training than such as comes inciden- of stencilers. There were, it appeared, 
tally to the wife of an artist who is also folk ready and waiting to steneil any- 
his comrade. The bother was not a new thing for you—walls, draperies, curtains, 
one. Indeed, it had begun years before, floors, even personal belongings; also to 
when the pair were owners of a quaint make special stencils to order.- There 
suburban cottage, into which nothing were also stencil directions, the same as 
fitted except things artistically “good”— have appeared in American periodicals. 
and frightfully expensive. There had They read so delightfully, and sounded 
been changes since, other changes im- so easy that the lady made up her mind 
vended. The lady meant them to be forthwith to undertake some of the work. 


‘ 
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She would have curtains of soft cream 
stuff, warranted to fall in the folds her 
soul longed for, and, as a border, a bold 
pattern in deep, rich hues. But the ex- 
periment did not turn out as she had hoped. 
The stencil was merely pretty, not bold, 
nor dignified, nor striking, and the re- 
sults of using it were a bit blotchy and 
smeary. Moreover, in using it, she had 
become painfully aware of the paper 
stencil’s limitations. It had to have 
“bridges,” therefore long sweeping lines 
were impossible; further, the colors left 
something to be desired, in that they ran, 
in spite of steaming and pressing. 

She wanted something quite different — 
something that would stand sun, rain, 
wind, and wash- 
ing. Oil colors, 
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on the metal sheet, then cut out, thus 
keeping strictly the individual note of 
the designer. A little later her evolu- 
tion from the common or garden variety 
of stencil was showing that it was able 
to work revolution, for the evolver quickly 
realized its possibilities, artistic and com- 
mercial. She got in touch with the arts 
and crafts movement, and found a market 
for more than all the work she could do. 
With the stenciling she has combined 
hand work—sewn hems, and artistic 
splotehes of color matching the stencil, 
put in with mercerized cottons. At first 
she used colored wools, but they did not 
launder well. And it is the crowning 
glory of this new stenciling that it comes 


she knew, would do 
that, if properly 
prepared, but oil 
colors demanded 
another sort of 
stencil. She took 
counsel with her 
husband. The re- 
sult was encourag- 
ing. “No reason 
in the world why 
you should not 
have a metal sten- 
cil, except that the 
making is apt to 
be troublesome,” 
said the man of 
art. “Then you 
won't need to 
bother with a sin- 
gle bridge; besides, 
one good stencil 
will make curtains 
for a whole com- 
munity. © Promise 
me you won’t make 
them for quite all 
our friends. You 
know that I like a 
change now and 
then.” 

Smiling, the 
lady dutifully 
promised. She 
had got what she 
wanted, also an 
idea of something 
else. Soon she had 
secured her metal 
stencil—a splendid, 
dashy pattern, 
drawn direetly up- 


Flying Dutchman design on tobacco brown canvas 
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out of the wash absolutely unharmed. 
This, of course, when it is upon washable 
material. Silk mull, to which it has been 
successfully applied, would perhaps de- 
mand a French cleaner. 

The lady, Mrs. Lora Elizabeth Hencke, 
of West Twenty-third street, tells most 
entertainingly of her beginnings, and 
her subsequent experiences. Her proc- 
ess she, of course, in a measure, keeps 
to herself, as she has refused thou- 
sands for the special secrets of it. But 
she does not mind saying that she uses 
only oil colors, specially prepared. In 
the preparation lies one of the secrets. 
No steaming is required. The stenciling 
takes twenty-four hours to dry. A won- 
derful thing is that it stays wholly upon 
the surface; the wrong side shows per- 
feetly blank. 

This makes possible the double-faced 
eurtain, which, like much else in the busi- 
ness, came into being to meet a special 
need. A rich woman, who was fascin- 
ated with a certain pair of portiéres, 
laid them down at last with a sigh, say- 
ing: “I could not bear to ruin them with 
colored linings, and two pairs in the 
door would be quite too heavy. Yet I 
don’t think perfeetly plain Russian erash 
would look well in the library—these 
would hang between the library and the 
living room. So I shall have to let them 
alone, much as I want them.” This the 


dealer astutely reported to the curtain 
maker. It set her first thinking, then 
working. Within three days she had sent 
the dealer a sample curtain, stenciled on 
both sides with entirely different patterns, 
each perfect. More than that, each sten- 
cil pattern had its proper matching em- 
broidery. The stenciling was done upon 
Russian crash, three of the narrow 
breadths making up each portiére. The 
breadths are never seamed together, only 
eaught lightly at intervals, where the 
blocks of colored embroidery appear on 
the selvedges. In the double-faced eur- 
tain the selvedges were still free, but they 
lapped one on the other, for an inch, thus 
showing only the embroidery in harmony 
with the pattern. It is quite needless 
to add that the first cause of them, as 
soon as she saw the sample, ordered sev- 
eral pairs. 

“But, oh, I was green in the beginning,” 
the inventor says, smiling. “Astonish- 
ingly green, to have lived so long in New 
York. I was out one day on a hunt for 
striking curtain stuff. I had just made 
and sold, I think, a dozen pairs, and felt 
very important. In one of the big up- 
holstery houses I heard that a new hotel 
was in the market for summer curtains. 
There was my chance; at least I thought 
so. As quick as the expressman could 
take them, I had some of my curtains up 
there, along with a letter, in my loftiest, 


Couch cover and pillows of Russian crash 
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most careless style, 
though I really 
wanted dreadfully 
to make vhe sale. 
They would want, 
as I reckoned, at 
least twenty pairs 
of curtains, so 
when they asked 
me, by telephone, 
to see 
about the matter, 
I trod air. 
Judge what I felt 
when the person 
in authority said, 
with suave brev- 
ity: ‘We like your 
sample fairly well. 
Can you furnish 
us twenty  thou- 
sand feet of the 
stuff in the next 
two weeks?’ If 
only he had said 
‘the next two 
years’! I shall al- 
ways be proud of 
myself for not 
running away 
right straight off. 


I managed to look 


“decently medi- Runaers of crash. 


tative, and tell him 

I'd let him know next day. Next day? 
Well, I had a sudden eall to the coun 
try—a real life saver. I let the gen- 
tleman know it, so he could count me 
out. You see, I do the stenciling myself, 
or nearly all of it. But if I had set all 
my girls at it, those who do the hemming, 
and put in the colored blocks, we couldn’t 
have got through before Christmas, even 
supposing we had been lucky enough to 
find that amount of crash exactly mateh- 
ing. 

“[’'m certainly not modest about my 
work,” the lady goes on. “Neither, I 
hope, over-confident. But it seems to me 
we are just at the beginning of such 
things. The English are fifty years 
ahead of us in applying stenciling, and 
*way, ’way behind us in doing the work 
itself. As I see it, the field for artistic 
stenciling is limitless. Before long I 
hope to have the most famous decorative 
artists drawing directly on the metal for 
me. They have seen the work and know 
that the reproductions will do them as 
much eredit as the originals. 

You can stencil anything, from a floor, 


Iris motif at the left, rose motif at the right 


or ceiling, to a candle-shade. Frocks? 
Why not? What could be more swagger 
than a suit of hand-woven natural linen, 
made perfectly plain, with a stenciled 
border on skirt and coat? Washing 
won’t hurt it. It irons to admiration, 
ever so much better than braid or lace. 
Then, at a moderate cost, you can have 
things individual—your own copyrighted 
stencils if you want them. I have sten- 
ciled pretty well every sort of stuff be- 
tween silk or India mull, and the roughest 
basket weaves of canvas and erash. Bur- 
lap stencils beautifully. Look at this 
sereen. It matches the walls of a library. 
The panels are of the same green burlap, 
fastened with brass-headed nails. I'd like 
it better if the panels were single, sten- 
ciled on each side, with eyelets or rings 
in color at the edges to slip over copper 
nail-heads in a polished wood frame. But 
this is stouter, and less expensive—you see, 
it is the usual threefold pattern with six- 
foot panels. It will be stenciled to match 
the draperies which are already in place. 
The sofa pillows are also stenciled, like- 
wise the table searf—it’s a big library 
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table. For the pillows and searf, I used 
art sateen and art erash. 

For table covers, round or square, there 
is nothing I like so well as the heavy 
hand-made linen in natural tint. I have 
yet to see the color that does not show up 
well on it. It is the same with erash, es- 
pecially Russian erash. Any firm linen 
makes good table searfs, or piano scarfs. 
Couch covers are best made of something 
wide, firmly woven and of good weight. 
Denim answers, but there are better things. 
It is curious, but red comes up badly on 
stuffs of brownish tones, especially if 
they are very rough. But the brown 
things throw up green and blue, and all 
tones of orange, even burnt orange, and 
green-and-blue, admirably. The lotus 
pattern, which I love, though far from 
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being the best seller, done with leaves and 
stalks in green, flowers in dull blue, is 
wonderfully striking on anything with 
brown in it. 

“So far I have kept the patterns rather 
bold and striking. Dashy is a_ better 
word. Yet I myself like best the deli- 
cate designs. The buying public disa- 
grees with me. It will none of my choice 
delights, so as I am not in the field to re- 
form its artistie taste, I give it what it 
wants. Festoony things have sold best 
of all, but nothing has fallen flat. The 
poppy pattern, and the cluster of pe- 
onies, both hit folk who dote on mission 
furniture, and very hard. But it seems 
to me my curtains and things, are honest 
and simple and dignified enough to fit in 
anywhere with other things really good. 
There is no pretense about 


Curtains im tulip design 


them, no imitation. There- 
for they are cheap, though 
not low-priced. 

“This same sort of sten- 
ceiling is admirable for 
walls. Even in a_ rented 
house, it could be done on 
cloth, and applied, and re- 
moved the same as costly 
tapestry. And the great 
thing about it is, it ean be 
made to suit anything—any 
style, period, pattern, or in- 
dividual notion. The Fly- 
ing Dutehman proves that. 
One day a yacht owner said 
to my friendly dealer: ‘I’d 
give a lot to get draperies 
showing the Flying Dutch- 
man, but that, I suppose, is 
out of the question.’ ‘Oh, 
I don’t know,’ said the 
dealer. ‘Drop in again 
early next week.’ When 
the yachtsman did drop in, 
there was the Flying Dutch- 
man ready for him. I am 
glad it was ready—not that 
I expect ever to have a big 
sale of Flying Dutchmen, 
but because in making it 
we got new ideas of our 
process’s possibilities See 
the long sweeping lines of it, 
and how every detail of mast 
and spar comes out. It may 
be a tour de force; it is 
certainly a mighty fine sam- 
ple. We put it on sail ean- 
vas simply to show what we 
could do with that material. 
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For a elubhouse—ean you faney any- 
thing better for a yacht clubhouse? The 
stuff used would be different. 

“T repeat, this is not missionary work, 
but straight business. Still, it pleases 
me to think that, in a way, my stenciling 
will help folks to a taste for the really 
good things. The cant of certain so- 
ealled art cireles has made plenty of 
excellent people believe that a thing to 
be ‘artistic’ is bound to be ugly; and 
conversely, that simple beauty, and the 
appreciation of it, is altogether Philistine. 
Now, that is all wrong. The best art is 
merely an approach to the best nature. 
But nothing ean be readily artistie that 
is not in keeping with its purpose. Make 
things as beautiful as possible, leaving 
them first and foremost the beauty of 
use. Pleasure, however derived, whether 
through eyes, or ears, or 
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master of all sorts of color secrets and 
color niceties. Whenever I have been 
perplexed, he was there to help me. But 
he will have it that he has done nothing 
at all, the work is wholly mine. I say it 
isn’t anybody’s actually, but the result 
of fortuitous chance. However that may 
be, I am glad to have it in hand. I 
would not sell out for less than a great 
many thousand dollars; but if anybody 
else, by reading of this, is moved to 
do something of almost the same sort, I 
shall be mighty glad. The world needs 
all the beautiful things that all of us, 
working together, can make. 

“As I go on, I expect to find out other 
things quite as desirable as the double- 
facing. That is really much bigger than 
it looks. Plenty of people who would 
like the looks of the stenciling inside would 


the other senses, is an ex- 
cellent tonic. A room can 
rest and refresh you, as it 
also ean rise up violently and 
oppress you. I find the 
restful things are those that 
melt into the picture, not 
those that so assert themselves 
they seem to be swearing at 
everything else. 

“When I get time, I shall 
stencil myself a frock and a 
parasol. The frock has been 
ready and waiting this ever 
so long. I have not yet tried 
a lamp shade. If I did, I 
think I should do medallions 
to be inset in a frame of 
hammered brass. My proc- 
ess, I know, can be used for 
anything; but for a while I 
shall stick to the bigger ones, 
save in the way of experi- 
ment. You can’t think how 
fascinating it is, nights when 
sleep is coy, to lie thinking of 
new stuffs, new patterns, new 
color combinations, and to 
get up in the morning to 
search for them. I love my 
work enough not to mind 
even the rush times when I 
get up at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, and am at it until 
10 at night. That does not 
last, of course, else I should 
break down. I have had all 
along the biggest possible ad- 
vantage in the fact that my 
husband’s work has made him 


Russian crash curtains in rose festoon design 
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object: to having their windows show 
blank. Of course, if they put the sten- 
ciling next the glass, the public would 
have the benefit of it; but inside it would 
only show where the light struck through, 
and then not too clearly. Now, whoever 
chooses can make windows beautiful 
within and without. And that is a great 
point. All of us, whether or no we ad- 
mit it, do such a lot because of other 
people’s eyes. I think I shall put out a 
curtain stenciled boldly on one side, with 
either a few scattered figures or else a 
running border on the other, and see how 
it takes. But for a long, long time, I 
expect to do mostly ordered things, spe- 
cially designed.” 

It is a liberal education in fabries and 
fibers to study the store room of the 
stenciler. She has on the shelves almost 
every manner of stuff to which a stencil 
pattern ean be hopefully applied. The 
stencils themselves are something un- 
canny—they seem skeletons of color and 
bloom. For the most part they have a 
flower motif—poppy, or lotus, or wis- 
taria, or hollyhock, or peony, or tulip, or 
what not, all of course conventionalized, 
also much magnified. Then there are the 
set of patterns—festoons, garlands, true- 
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love knots, and all their tribe, not to 
name Greek ornaments. All are cut from 
shining sheets of copper or steel. They 
must needs be kept flat to be kept safe, 
so the giants among them repose, when 
out of use, under the rugs of the living 
room. 

For the work is all home work. Mrs. 
Hencke is an admirable housekeeper, and 
a more than notable cook. It is doubtful 
if any suecess would make up to her for 
going outside her home. It is a home 
bespeaking its artist makers, full of 
pictures, casts, bits of pottery, and pre- 
cious litter, with dull green walls, and 
big dull green chairs that invite to ease. 
It has one single anachronism, which the 
mistress points out with a light-hearted 
laugh. “Think of preaching the gospel 
of good eurtains,’ she says, “with bob- 
binet insertion disfiguring your own win- 
dows. But never mind, my turn will 
come when all the rest are served. Be- 
sides, I can’t afford to hang up anything 
but the very best I ean do. And I 
haven’t done it—not yet.” 

Whether or no that is prophesy, time 
alone ean tell. This much is certain, her 
present best marks a notable advance in 
the field of interior decoration. 


Tablecloth of homespun linen with stenciled design of peonies 
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College and Matrimony 


Being a comment on various answers by married college graduates to the inquiry: 
Does a college education make a woman a better fiancéé? 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Author of The Madness of Philip, the Imp and the Angel, Memoirs of a Baby, etc 


Illustrated by Maud Tousey 


a, N regard to the nine 
answers to this in- 
quiry selected 
for my com- 
ment I have 
only one regret 
—that there 
were not more of them. It is, 
of course, no very satisfactory 
average of opinion that one ob- 
tains from such limited mate- 
rial, and it may well be that in 
a larger correspondence the 
balances would swing very dif- 
ferently, but we must take what 
we can get, and I shall be sur- 
prised if my readers do not 
find the results as interesting as 
I did. 

In the first place, they will 
be astonished, I am sure, to 
learn that of these nine opin- 
ions by far the great majority 
are distinetly and forcibly neg- 
ative. Four of these nine 

women are convinced that for 
all purposes of successful so- 
cial relations with men, a col- 
lege education is a drawback. 
Two only are distinetly in fa- 
vor of it, and one of these mod- 
ifies her statement considerably. 
Of the three remaining, one 
makes a broad statement which 
begs the question entirely, as- 
suming the greater part of 
what she should properly 
prove, or at least explain; and 
the other two “hedge” in their 
affirmative in such a (to me) 
extraordinary way that it 
changes the whole force of the 
question. 

Now, this is not what I, at 
least, should have expected. 
Furthermore, when I come to 
diseuss the remarks of the four 
women who form the majority 

holding any one opinion, I am 
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surprised to find that there really is noth- 
ing to diseuss. What they say either is 
true or it is not. And they say so exactly 
the same thing in so almost-the-same 
words that it is difficult to find any point 
for comparisons among them. Listen to 
the opening words of three of them: 

“Does she make a good fiancée? No— 
quite the reverse. She seems to me to as- 
sume an exceedingly critical attitude 
towards even college men.” How deli- 
ciously naive this “even”! 

“T do not think a college education cul- 
tivates tolerance or adaptability—quite 
the reverse. <A college girl whose mind 
is trained to logical thought, whose ideas 
are enlarged beyond the boundaries of the 
domestic circle, while she becomes a more 
interesting personality, finds herself less 
and less inclined to merge that personality 
in another’s. Certainly they become as a 
whole more critical of men, more difficult 
to please.” Mark this selection—tolerance, 
the supposable result of breadth of knowl- 
edge; adaptability, the proof of an edu- 
eation out of small, personal standards. 
This is to say that a woman eapable of 
writing one of the clearest, most analyti- 
eal letters sent to me admits that college 
women fail to gain the great masculine 


characteristic and fail to keep the grect 
feminine one! 
I believe that the college girl is a pe- 


culiarly difficult fiancée. She is too ana- 
lytic and keeps both herself and her be- 
trothed under the blow-pipe all the time. 
She knows too much—and not enough. 
This last sentence is merely what the eriti- 
eal man has said for many generations: 
that a woman finds no diffieulty 
in getting any amount of infor- 
mation into her system—which 
is knowledge; but great difficulty 
in digesting it properly into a 
homogeneous produet—which is 
wisdom! 

Let us now consult the 
one utterly unqualified 
affirmative answer. And 
observe that this answer, 
which is very long and 
detailed, deals exclusively 
with the question as if it 
had read: Does a college 
education prevent a girl’s 
being a good housekeep- 
er? 

There are some persons 
who seem to think that 
reading Greek unfits one 
for an intelligent perusal 
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of the cook book, and that a course in 
physics prevents her dusting a room thor- 
oughly or keeping her refrigerator clean. 
I do not think that this is true. The nor- 
mal, wholesome college graduate takes up 
her new responsibilities with a certain 
mental grasp and poise which is the logi- 
cal result of her training. She 
uses her brains to prepare for her home- 
making. . . . There was a girl in my 
class who never sewed. She be- 
came engaged, she got a “chest,” and she 
declared that she would make with her 
own hands every article that went into 
it. . . . Another friend got engaged 
to a poor man, and spent the ensuing 
summer in learning to cook economically. 
. . A third, whose irresponsibility 
and lack of practicality made her the by- 
word of her class, has proved to be one 
of the best housekeepers I know. It cer- 
tainly goes to prove that education is a 
help rather than a hindrance. 
So much for this, the only unqualified 
affirmative, 
which even its 
supporters must 
admit does not 
rank in critical 
tone with the 
negative replies. 
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A college training makes a woman so 
much broader and wiser and finer in 
every way that she simply cannot be com- 
pared to the woman without the higher 
education. They are not in the same class 
at all, and it is unfair to the woman who 
has not had college advantages to judge 
her by the same standard. 

Well, well! Here we have it, at last! 
Why did you not mention this before? 
says my reader. Surely this is unqualified 
enough for you. Yes, but wait a bit. 
What. I have quoted is only the latter part 
of this woman’s answer, and the first part 
of it really classes her with the third and 
last group of whom I said that “they 
‘hedge’ in their affirmative in such an ex- 
traordinary way that it changes the whole 
foree of the question.” It is this group 
that interests me by far the most, since 
the other two express fairly obvious 
views. That is to say, one might have 
worked out induetively the general lines 
of both of them. The theory of the 
friends of higher education has always 
been that “brains tell anywhere,” that the 
more one knows of all subjects the better 
able she will be to apply herself to any 
one; and it is not only gratifying to these 
friends, but expected by them, that many 
women should uphold this theory suecess- 
fully. On the other hand, the theory of 
those who do not approve of this form 
of education has always been that it tends 
to unfit woman for what must after all 
be the business of the majority of them 
in so far as it takes away their interest 
and pride in that business; and it is 
equally gratifying to these people, and ex- 
pected by them, that there should be found 
able women to admit the truth of their 
theories after thorough experience. 

These two points of view I anticipated, 
though I was surprised at the predomi- 
nance of the latter class. But the third 
point of view, which must be definitely 
considered because it is diseussed in three 
of the nine answers, and taken as the 
main point at issue in one of them, had 
never occurred to me in any connee- 
tion, and certainly not in the present 
one. The letter from which I last 
quoted, in answering the question as to 
whether a college education makes a 
woman a better fianeée, begins as follows: 
Yes, especially a co-educational college. 
Such a college gives a girl real insight 
into masculine character. It undoubtedly 
makes her harder to please, but anything 
which raises the ideal is good for the 
individual and for society. 

Now, I may be a very peculiar and un- 
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usual person, but it is necessary for me to 
state that my wildest ideas of all the 
strange answers that might be made to 
the question under consideration could not 
possibly seem to me so wildly fantastic 
as this. I cannot see the faintest connec- 
tion between the higher education and co- 
education. They may or they may not 
be carried on together; that is merely a 
question of taste. In this country it is 
almost entirely a question of geography 
—which is, possibly, very much the same 
thing in the end. My own edueation has 
been condueted entirely in the east, where 
the assembling together of young people 
from sixteen to twenty-two for (ad- 
mittedly) educational purposes is not en- 
couraged. But even if I were not thus 
limited in my experience I cannot believe 
that I could ever think the miscellaneous 
association of young people of these ages 
likely to “give a girl real insight into mas- 
culine character.” Why, to begin with, 
should the average girl of that age have 
a real insight into masculine character? 
And if she needed such a thing, can any- 
one seriously suppose that she could get 
it from association with that interesting, 
if you like, but thoroughly artificial crea- 
tion, the average college boy? 

It undoubtedly makes her harder to 
please, the letter goes on. Now, it does 
not require any broad experience, nor in- 
deed a college education of any kind, to 
teach us that this is ridiculous. It is 
precisely the girl who has the best rea- 
sons for possessing a “real insight into 
the masculine character” of college boys, 
or any other boys, who is notoriously easy 
to please. It is commonly (and justly) 
supposed that the abundance of material 
employed in her youthful investigations 
is the proof of how easy she is to please. 

This distinction seems to be grasped 
by the writer whom I have mentioned as 
taking a co-edueational question as the 
main point at issue. This writer says: 
Yes, a co-educational college does make a 
girl more adaptable and tolerant in 
dealing with men; and: No, a woman’s 
college makes a girl more particular in 
dealing with men. The writer goes on to 
say: In a co-educational institution men 
and women attend the same classes, have 
many of the same interests and in general 
lead much the same kind of life for four 
years. 

Now, I regret that just at this point I 
must take leave of this writer. I regret 
it, beeause did TI believe the writer to be 
a woman, I should be glad to take the en- 
tire letter, which is long and very remark- 
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able, as the text of a discourse intended 
to show the basie error of co-educational 
colleges. Any system which produced 
such a tone in a woman’s letter would be 
self-condemned. But I believe that this 
writer is a man. Surely no writer of any 
other sex would really believe that these 
girls and boys led much the same kind of 
life for four years! And when this writer 
adds: She needs a course in “man study,” 
which is not given in the curricula of a 
woman’s college, I am simply stunned 
into silence. However I will quote once 
more: At least she has learned in her 
dealings with the many classes of “college 
boys” to adapt herself to the many types 
of man that she may meet, and treat 
each as well as he truly deserves. 

As to treating all these cosmopolitan 
types with their exact deserts, I must be 
pardoned if I cannot quite share the 
magnificent optimism of this writer. I 
cannot believe that even co-education can 
do all this. But mark one thing. In all 
these three groups of answers, each stand- 
ing for a different idea, a distinet class of 
people, we observe one constant factor. 
Whatever these three kinds of people may 
believe as to the advantages, disadvan- 
tages or limitations of a college education 
for women, they all state, directly or in- 
direetly, their precisely similar convie- 
tions as to the practical test of any wom- 
an’s education. And this is very inter- 
esting, for no three people could imply 
more dissimilar points of view, more 
widely differing social ideals than the 
writers of the three principal letters I 
have quoted. And what is this practical 
test? O reactionaries who fear that the 
old race of Eve is dead or dying and that 
some hybrid monster is taking her place, 
attend! The universal and frankly ad- 

mitted test of a successfully edu- 
cated woman is her subsequent 
adaptability to man! 
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Listen to the judgment of the partisan: 
It certainly goes to prove that education 
is a help rather than a hindrance. A help 
to what? To the conventional domestic 
life. What does the eritie say? <A col- 
lege girl finds herself less and less inclined 
to merge her personality in another’s. 
And therefore she criticises. Where lies 
the advantage of co-education? In the 
possibility of contact and competition 
with the keen, masculine mind? Do not 
think it: it is the opportunity to adapt 
herself to the many types of man that she 
may meet! 

And now, what is there to be said of 
a college education for women? I do not 
diseuss co-education, for I cannot feel 
that co-education is an educational ques- 
tion at all—it is a social question entirely. 
It has always seemed to me regrettable 
that so much emphasis should have been 
laid by women on the supposedly selfish 
attitude of men in so rudely foreing them 
from the older educational centers. It is 
not at all that they are selfish in the mat- 
ter of learning—no sensible man cares 
how much a woman learns, any more than 
he cares how much a man drinks—if they 
ean stand the processes without visibly 
staggering. What he objects to is her in- 
sisting on learning it in his company. He 
objects to her socially, in short.- He is 
learning an enormous amount of every- 
thing in those particular years, and he 
instinetively feels that he has enough on 
his hands without the complications she 
will undoubtedly add. Like Shylock, he 
declares: “I will pienie with you, dance 
with you, flirt with you, quarrel with you, 
fall in love with you, marry you, die for 
you—but I will not go to school with 
you!” My sympathy has always been 
with him: in his bungling idealistic way, 
he is kicking her out in order to preserve 
his illusions about her. 

It is necessary to take the question be- 
fore us very seriously. Whether or not a 
college education makes a girl a good 
fiancée is important, because any institu- 
tion of society that did not would be so 
destructive in its effect on the average 
girl that any good it might do the excep- 
tional one would be utterly unimportant 
beside it. And if the average girl—of 
whom our colleges are full—makes a poor 
fianeée, there will obviously be poorer 
(and fewer) fianeées in each generation. 


The whole trouble with this college 
question is that its detractors harp on a 
few very regrettable and undesirable cir- 
cumstances almost necessarily connected 


with it, and condemn the whole theory of 
“higher education” for women because 
of them; while its admirers refuse to ad- 
mit a fleck on the great system and rage 
at anyone narrow minded enough to sug- 
gest that there can be any possible better 
method of educating any girl who can 
afford this one. 

Now, both these classes of people are 
unreasonable. There never was an educa- 
tional system in the world that did not 
have marked disadvantages and corre- 
sponding good points. If what the mod- 
ern college girl scornfully refers to as the 
young ladies’ seminary of our grandmoth- 
ers was so ridiculously inadequate, how is 
it that so many charming, able, and ade- 
quate women came out of it? I do not 
doubt that a very instructive essay on the 
Use of the Globes and its far reaching 
effect on the character is yet to be writ- 
ten. 

As a matter of fact, there are some 
things that a girl ean get at college which 
she can get nowhere else; there are others 
that she can get quite as well almost any- 
where else; there are still others that she 
ean get much better somewhere else. It 
all depends on what you want, and in 
what proportions and to what extent you 
want it. If your daughter is a clever, 
somewhat conceited girl, used to being 
what the old proverb ealls “a big toad in 
a small puddle,” conscious of superiority 
to a small and not very select circle, and 
yet restive and dissatisfied where she is, 
by all means send her to college. If her 
talents are not much above the average, 
she will be put in her correct place very 
shortly and find a wholesome discipline 
in the presence of many others quite her 
equals and still others her superiors. If 
she is really unusually able, her pride will 
be put on a justifiable basis and she will 
get immediate recognition. 

If, on the other hand, you are exelu- 
sively set on cultivating a brilliant mind 
to its utmost, and are in a position to 
employ competent tutors, it is a waste 
of time to subject such a mind to the slow 
adjustment to the average intellect of col- 
lege classes. Any naturally studious girl 
with a really fine mind, bending her ener- 
gies, under competent direction, to two 
years’ work in a well-equipped library 
will easily surpass most minor college in- 
structors, in a general examination, to say 
nothing of the four-year college student. 

But if you only want your daughter to 
be sufficiently educated to take her proper 
place in her family’s social life, to re- 
ceive the proper domestic training for the 
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life led by the majority of her sex, to 
show respect to age and position, to exer- 
cise courtesy in all her relations; if you 
want the pleasure of her society and pre- 
fer to give her the advantage of yours at 
a critical period of her development; if 
you are in a position to surround her with 
a reasonable number of people of her own 
age and as many other ages as every 
woman needs in her surroundings, to fit 
her for life—why, then, you have no more 
reason for sending her to college than to 
South Africa. Unless she deeply desires 
and firmly intends to go to either of these 
places—in which case she will un- 
doubtedly do so and ‘accumulate many in- 
teresting experiences 

But let no one delude you with the spe- 
cious suggestion that since a eollege edu- 
cation is the natural course for a boy 
who ean afford it, so it should be for a 
girl, There is a deep psychological dif- 
ference between a crowd of a thousand 
boys from eighteen to twenty-two and a 
crowd of a thousand women of the same 
age. I am not quite able to explain this 
yet, but any profound student of femi- 
nine psychology will, I am sure, agree with 
the statement that while male humanity 
gains certain indispensable virtues from 
assembling in gangs, female humanity 
loses tone precisely, if subtly, in propor- 
tion as it so assembles. To put it broadly, 
there is something vulgarizing in a large 
number of women which cannot be ex- 
plained by the personality of any one in- 
dividual woman in that number. Anyone 
who compares a choir of men with a choir 
of women, a classroom of men with a 
classroom of women, a caucus of men 
with a caucus of women, cannot fail to be 
struck by this subtle but perfectly dis- 
tinet difference of atmosphere. 

Men have always felt this and utterly 
failed to express their feeling. When the 
Anglo-Saxon objects to the harem, women 
applaud his morality; when he objects to 
the women’s caucus, they resent his nar- 
rowness. And yet the root of his objee- 
tion is the same—it is esthetically and 
spiritually that he is offended. Some day 
a man will describe this properly, but his 
book will not be popular with the mod- 
ern woman. 


It has always interested me greatly to 
read the list of characteristics discovered 
and recited by the enthusiastie visitor— 
especially the foreign visitor—to a wom- 
en’s college. Fresh from the vision of hun- 
dreds of lovely creatures dressed in white, 
carrying pink flowers over green lawns 
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under a blue sky, he pours out his en- 
raptured adjectives. 

“So free, so foreeful, so level headed, so 
executive, so self-sufficient, so fair minded, 
so direct-from-the-shoulder, so independ- 
ent—and yet so girlish and attractive!” 

Nobody can deny the applicability of all 
these adjectives; they are all perfectly 
just. But ean anybody deny their equal 
applicability to all American girls? 
These adjectives are, in short, simply 
national: they apply to any collection of 
a thousand girls of the same average so- 
cial plane as the average of that plane 
in a woman’s college. Only one rarely 
has the opportunity to observe such a 
collection anywhere else, and so these 
characteristics strike the domestic critic 
almost as forcibly as the foreign one. 
But they are not produced by a college 
education, though they are undoubtedly 
hightened and sharpened by it. 

And it is this process of sharpening 
which is observed and resented by the 
crities of this method of education. They 
see the freedom grown boisterous; the 
foreefulness assertive; the exeeutive abil- 
ity intolerant of anybody else’s executive 
ability; the self-sufficiency so real and 
sincere as to mystify and pain when it 
does not frankly patronize. And they say 
briefly, “College girls are bad mannered.” 
So they are. Their manners, like their 
virtues, are of a kind that are most ad- 
vantageously displayed in their own pecu- 
liar and abnormal social environment. 
But their college education did not pro- 
duee the characteristics that make them 
bad mannered: it only developed them. 
An equal amount of “higher education” 
administered to a Freneh girl would 
hardly her straight-from-the- 
shoulder; no Italian girl would become 
self-sufficient beeause she was able to 
pass certain examinations. 

This whole question is a social, not an 
intellectual one. Any of her instructors 
will assure you that the amount of infor- 
mation possessed by the average college 
girl is, to put it mildly, not likely to sub- 
ject her to the risk of brain fever. There 
are but two cireumstances from the in- 
telleetual point of view which make it ab- 
solutely necessary to send a girl to ecol- 
lege; if she intends to earn her living as 
a teachcr, a college diploma has become a 
practical necessity; if she wishes a thor- 
ough course in the demonstrated and ap- 
plied physical sciences, she will be unable 
to find properly equipped laboratories 
and first class instruction elsewhere. 

At present the greatest defect in the 
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women’s colleges is their size. I do not 
look to see them grow larger and larger, 
but smaller and smaller. Ten colleges of 
two hundred and fifty girls properly 
spread over the territory that required 
them would be far more valuable than one 
of twenty-five hundred. The second most 
important defect is the undue length of 
their coursé of study. I look to see it eut 
down to three years, or even two and a 
half. The third is the lack of compulsory 
training in domestic science. 

But what volumes it speaks for the 
mental training of the institution whose 
many merits are so obvious and so per- 


fectly understood and appreciated that 
one may be pardoned for dwelling for a 
little on its seldom analyzed drawbacks, 
that from one of its loyal pupils can 
come this deliciously simple and reassur- 
ing ery—a voice to warm the cockles of 
the erustiest reactionary’s heart and dis- 
pel all his terror of the modern “brainy” 
woman : 

Does a college education make a girl a 
good fiancée? Of course it does! She 
becomes engaged, she gets a “chest” and 
she declares that she will make with her 
own hands every article that goes into it! 

Could Mr Ruskin ask for more? 


When Mother Was Sick 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


T would be pretty hard to 
get along without a mother, 
H or father either, I believe. 


I used to think, sometimes, 

that it might be kind of 

fun, maybe, if a kid was 

alone, because then he 
wouldn’t have errands to run and walks 
to clean when he didn’t want to. It seems 
to me that whenever a kid is doing some- 
thing that he likes, then there is always 
something for him to do that he doesn’t 
like. But I guess I’d rather have my 
father and mother. 

When my mother was sick, once, not 
very long ago, and we thought she was 
going to die, we were all good and seared, 
I tell you. I sneaked down into the cel- 
lar and cried and cried; but that was 
nothing—my father eried, too. 

You see, she had gone to her reading 
cirele, and if it snowed I was to come and 
bring her her rubbers; but I got to play- 
ing with the other kids, and never thought 
about it until after she was home, and her 
feet were sopping. Of course I hadn’t 
done it on purpose, and I was sorry; 
but when a kid is fooling ’round he for- 
gets—and we were playing fox-and-geese, 
anyhow, and I was the fox and it would 
have been mean in me to leave. I didn’t 
know it was even 5 o’clock. 

My father said I ought to be sent to 
bed right after supper, but I wasn’t. 


Mother said she was sure I wouldn’t do 
it again. 

The next morning she had the worst 
cold you ever heard of, and they sent me 
over to the drug store after a quarter’s 
worth of quinine in three-grain capsules 
for her. At noon father war.ted to have 
the doctor, but she wouldn’t let him. She 
said it was “only a cold,” and she would 
take quinine and hot lemonade, and have 
Katie, our girl, put a mustard plaster on 
her. That is how my mother acts, al- 
ways. She never wants the doctor; she’s 
“going to get over it,” whatever it is. 
But my father, he’s always bound to have 
a doctor if there is the least thing the 
matter with him. It’s funny, the differ- 
ence between a fellow’s father and 
mother, that way. 

Katie told me I ought to be ashamed 
for letting my mother walk home with- 
out any rubbers, and making her sick. 
She lit into me well, and I couldn’t even 
sass her back. 

The doctor came at night, though, be- 
cause she wasn’t a bit better; and he left 
a lot of medicine for her to take every 
hour. My father and Katie sat up to give 
it to her. Gee! I felt mean, for it was my 
fault, Katie said. The doctor came in the 
morning, too, just before I went to school. 

I didn’t know what pneumonia was, 
only that noon when we went into school 
the teacher called me up and said: 
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“How is your mother, Fred? I hope 
she isn’t going to have pneumonia. That 
would be dreadful.” 

I said she was better, I guessed. But 
when the kids wanted me to play fox-and- 
geese again after school I told them I had 
to go home because my mother was sick. 

“Aw, she ain’t either,” they said. 
“You're afraid you'll be ‘fox’ if you stay.” 

“She is, too, sick,” I said. “She’s got 
pneumonia, almost.” 

“Aw, she hasn’t. That’s the same as 
lung fever, and when people get lung 
fever they die. That’s what my unele 
died of, Don’t they, Snicks?” said the 
kid we eall Poddie, because he’s so fat. 

“Uh huh,” said Snicks. His father is 
a doctor, so Snicks thinks he knows. 

“But she hasn” got lung fever,” I an- 
swered back. ‘she’s got pneumonia.” 

“They’re the same thing, though! 
Ain’t they, Snicks?” said Poddie. 

“Uh huh,” said Snicks; “only pneu- 
monia’s the worse.” 

“Buster [I’m ‘Buster’] ’d better skip, 
then; hadn’t he, kids!’ said Peddie. 

And they all said, “You bet!” and I 
skipped as hard as I knew how. 

I thought that if she had pneumonia 
maybe she might have died already, while 
I was away. The house was as still as 


still; Katie wasn’t in the kitchen; there 


wasn’t anybody around, at all. So I 
went down ir _he ¢eilar, in the front part, 
where it was dark, and stood in a cor- 
ner and eried. It’s easier to ery in the 
dark, where nobody can see you. Only 
the cat was there; I guessed he knew 
what was happening, and I didn’t mind 
him when he stayed. He was in one 
corner, and I was in another. He could 
see me, of course, and what I was doing. 

Pretty soon I heard Katie moving 
about, in the kitehen, and I went up. 

“Ts she dead, Katie?” I asked. 

“No,” she said. “But she’s awful sick. 
The doctor’s coming again after supper, 
and maybe they’re going to send her to 
the hospital.” 

“Has she got pneumonia?” I asked. 

“Maybe. We don’t know yet,” said 
Katie. She never looked at me. 

“Will she die?” I asked. 

“Well, lots of people die of pneu- 
monia,” said Katie. 

“Can I see her?” I kept on asking. 

“No,” said Katie. “She’s asleep, and 
you might wake her up.” 

She was solemn, and tiptoed around; 
and she didn’t say anything more; so 
when she wasn’t noticing I sneaked down 
cellar again, and stood in the corner. I 
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supposed that I was a murderer. The 
only way that I could think of to show I 
was sorry was to chop a pile of laundry 
stove kindling. I wanted to be doing 
something; and if I chopped a big pile, 
enough to last for months, my mother 
would be glad when she found out, and 
would understand. But I’d only split 
one piece of board when Katie came tear- 
ing down, and asked me if I didn’t know 
better than to make a noise like that; 
and she took the hatchet away from me 
and earried it off. I hadn’t thought about 
the noise; I was trying to do something, 
that was all, because there weren’t any 
errands, or other chores, or anything else 
for a kid, it seemed—except to stand in 
the corner down cellar, by himself and 
ery, with the cat watching him, and be 
miserable. 

At supper my father was solemn, too. 

“We would feel pretty bad, wouldn’t 
we, Fred, if mamma should be taken from 
us,” he said. 

“Ts she going to die?” I asked. 

“No, we hope not; but the doctor is 
quite anxious about her. If the cold 
should fasten in her lungs—” and then 
he stopped. 

After that the supper didn’t taste at 
all. I didn’t eat any chocolate eake. 

The doctor came, and he and father 
were a long time together in mother’s 
room, upstairs; and then they talked an- 
other long time at the head of the stairs. 
I couldn’t hear a word they said, and the 
doctor passed me right by in the hall and 
never spoke, because I was a murderer. 
But father beckoned with his finger at 
me, and I went up to him, and he took 
me into his and mother’s room, where 
mother was in bed. She wasn’t asleep, 
for when I got near she smiled at me. 
Her cheeks were red and she was thin al- 
ready. Anyhow, she wasn’t dead. 

“T didn’t mean to,” I said; and I be- 
gan to ery. I hadn’t cried any more since 
supper. 

“Of course, darling! Mother knows it. 
Mother knows you didn’t mean to do any- 
thing. Don’t ery. There’s nothing to 
ery about,” she said; and she reached 
out and took hold my hand and patted it. 

“T didn’t mean to make you have pneu- 
monia,” I explained. 

“But mother hasn’t got pneumonia—has 
she, papa?” she said, pretending to laugh. 

“No; mamma hasn’t pneumonia,” father 
said. “We aren’t going to let her have 

I knew they were only trying to com- 
fort me, and make me quit erying, so I 
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wouldn’t bother her. But she did have 


pneumonia, just the same, because her . 


cheeks were so red, and the doctor had 
stayed so long, and the teacher had asked 
me that very noon. Perhaps my mother 
didn’t know that she had pneumonia and 
was going to die. 

I promised I wouldn’t ery, though; 
and then I kissed her good night and 
father took me out again, because we 
must let her sleep. 

Gee, but that was a lonesome night! 
After I got into bed I prayed like this: 
“Oh God, I didn’t mean to forget mam- 
ma’s rubbers. Truly, I didn’t. Please 
don’t let her die. If anybody’s got to 
die, make me die.” And that kind of 
seared me, because I didn’t want to die, 
either, and he might make me die in my 
sleep; so I said: “Please don’t make any- 
body at all die. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 

It was awful, lying there in the dark, 
thinking. I wished that I never had done 
anything that I oughtn’t to do. It seemed 
to me that I’d been a lot of trouble to my 
mother; and now it was too late to have 
been any different, because she was sick 
with pneumonia. But if God would give 
me another chance, I would run errands, 
and sweep the back walk, and chop laun- 
dry stove kindling, and wipe my feet on 
the porch mat, and take my baths, and 
clean my finger nails, and change my 
handkerchiefs, without being told, and 
never have to be kept after school, and 
—and everything. Yes, sir. I didn’t 
see how I was to get along without my 
mother. I began to remember the things 
she’d do for me. It was going to be tough 
not to be held on her lap, even before 
company, and even if my legs did hang 
over and I felt silly. I wouldn’t mind 
that, and I wouldn’t mind being kissed 
and having my hair smoothed. No; I’d 
like it. And I’d let her keep me in short 
pants—if she wanted to. I wouldn’t care, 
especially, even if the kids did make fun 
of me. I guessed I wasn’t too big yet to 
be snuggled some, and to make pictures 
with her in the clouds, or in the grate fire, 
and to have her recite, on Sunday even- 
ings: 


I think ee I read that sweet story of 
old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How he ealled little children as lambs to 
his fold, 
I should like to have been with them 
then ; 
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I wish that his hands had been placed on 


my head, 
That his arm had been thrown around 
me, 


And that I might have seen his kind 
look when he said: 
“Let the little ones come unto me.” 


There are two more verses, and we re- 
peat it all together Sunday evenings be- 
fore the lights are lit. But we wouldn’t 
any more, because she had the pneu- 
monia, and I was a murderer. I sup- 
posed that if Katie had a mind to she 
could go and tell, and they would put me 
in jail, and never let me out; or else they 
could hang me. Maybe they would come 
after me the first thing in the morning; 
or maybe they were waiting around out- 
side the house, now, until I should start 
for school, and then they would nab me. 
The police, I mean. 

I tell you, it was awful, there in the 
dark, thinking. I covered my head and 
cried under the bedelothes; and when I 
waked up, in the morning, I’d kicked all 
the covers off. 

Katie had forgot to eall me, and the 
doctor had come again, already, before I 
was dressed. I saw him drive up. 

“Your mamma passed a very comforta- 
ble night,” said Katie, when she brought 
in my breakfast. 

“Ts she alive, then, yet?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Katie. “The doctor’s 
up there with your papa now. We'll 
hear what he reports.” 

The doctor went away while I was eat- 
ing my buckwheat cakes. You see, I 
didn’t eat much supper. And Katie said: 

“You can go up, if you want to. I 
guess it won’t do any harm.” 

So I didn’t wait to fold my napkin, but 
went, and I met father in the upstairs 
hall, and he was erying—or, anyway, it 
looked like it. That made me start ery- 
ing, too. 

“Ts mamma dead?” I asked. 

“No, indeed!” he said; and he caught 
me and hugged me. “Mamma’s very, very 
much better, and she’s going to get well. 
Aren’t you glad?” And he choked, and 
let me loose, and walked off and stood 
with his back to me, pretending to be see- 
ing out of the window. 

Of course I was glad. It seemed an 
awful funny time for him to ery. I didn’t 
feel like crying, any more. I felt bully. 
But I decided I’d be good, just the same, 
even if she didn’t have the pneumonia, 
and was going to get well sure. 
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Adulterated Education 


Boarding Schools and Boarding Schools 


By Katharine Bibby 


IRST and last, by experi- 
ence, by observation, by 
hearsay, I have known a 
good bit about boarding 
sehools for girls—from the 
inside as pupil and as 
teacher, from the outside 

through principals, faculties, patrons. I 
have studied their product at first hand. 
Out of it all I have gathered illuminat- 

ing material which it should be to the in- 
terest of American parents to share. 

If in the course of this artiele I find 
myself called upon to make harsh state- 
ments, let one point remain unequivocally 
elear: I am proposing nothing so pre- 
posterous as an attack upon boarding 
sehools in the lump. They eannot be 
lumped. The best of them are doing 
sound, good work in a thoroughly efficient, 
high-minded fashion. Whereas the worst 
of them—if the naked truth were known 
—are not honest. Let no one faney, then, 
that my eriticism, aimed at the worst, is 
meant for all. 

I said that eertain of our girls’ board- 
ing schools are not honest. I said it de- 
liberately, advisedly, and with malice 
aforethought. Behind the walls of—shall 
I say seores, or shall 1 say dozens?—of 
highly reputable-looking institutions there 
flourishes an amazing system of “graft” 
—small dishonesties, mean eeonomies, in- 
sineerities, trieks and shifts—which eries 
aloud for exposure. 

A boarding school (unless, forsooth, it 
has an endowment) is of necessity a 
money-making institution. The commercial 
incentive may be a healthy enough condi- 
tion of good work, provided it is not over- 
developed. But alas for the school which 
exists for revenue only! It then becomes 
a question of giving as little and taking 
as much as can be done without loss of 
prestige. 

The temptation is common to all com- 
mercial ventures. The man who puts a 
baking powder on the market and makes 
a name for it, finds himself wondering 
by and by whether it wouldn’t sell just 
as well with a judicious admixture of 
something cheap. Unless honor restrains 


him, he probably tries it. But in this ease 
the publie has its answer ready. House- 
keepers ultimately get out of conceit with 
that adulterated baking powder; sales fall 
off. 

Unfortunately the public is less keen to 
deteet adulterated edueation. College 
preparatory schools have no temptation 
to cheat, being always under the harrow 
of “preliminaries” and “finals.” Day 
schools, too, have the stimulus of publie- 
ity to keep them in order. But the board- 
ing school which does not prepare for 
college, the finishing sehool which works 
at a safe distance from parents’ wateh- 
ful eyes, has singular facilities for substi- 
tuting the false for the true. 

Your dishonest boarding school will not 
negleet its pupils’ manners; these show 
when the girl goes home. It will see to it 
that its students improve in earriage, ad- 
dress, and savoir faire; these show. It 
will look well after the accomplishments, 
languages, musie, dancing, domestic arts; 
they can be examined at home. It will 
promote athleties and social diversions 
that the girls may have a hearty good 
time. But how about the staple products 
of education, the bread-and-butter of in- 
tellectual provender? Your daughter re- 
turns to you healthy, happy, socially more 
resoureeful than when she went away. 
How are you to know how flimsily or how 
substantially she is furnished in the un- 
diseoverable recesses of her mind? 

For these reasons it is upon teaching 
force and equipment that the unfair 
school chiefly eeconomizes. Modern stand- 
ards demand a presentable faculty list 
upon which college bred women have a 
prominent place, unless, indeed, the school 
be ultra-fashionable, in which ease it will 
answer to omit the names and qualifiea- 
tions of teachers altogether. But it is not 
difficult to pad a faeulty list, rounding it 
out with bookkeepers, housekeepers, first 
assistants, second assistants, musie mas- 
ters and lecturers, until the real teachers 
of serious subjeets are lost like the grain 
of wheat in a bushel of chaff. 

The best private day schools f2e: con- 
strained to employ specialists, permitting 
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them to stick pretty closely to their spe- 
cialties. Science usually absorbs one 
woman’s whole time, history another, the 
elassies a third, and so on. Yet anyone 
who will take pains to examine the cir- 
culars of say, twenty-five of the most fa- 
mous boarding schools of America will 
come upon more than one in which all the 
staple branches are grotesquely jumbled 
up under the distracted attention of three 
of four wretched women! 

Now even a college graduate is but 
human. You may so overburden her with 
work in season and out of season that she 
shall become a mere spiritless drudge. If 
she teaches Latin and Greek, science, and 
literature—all of these branches, that is, 
which is taught in an establishment of 
fifty to a hundred pupils—and goes on 
chaperon duty the moment her teaching 
hours are done, she won’t be of much use 
to your daughter or mine, no matter how 
many her college degrees. 

That certain boarding schools do so over- 
burden their faculties is beyond question. 
And it is by no means always the cheap 
schools which offend most deeply. Money 
will not buy honesty. Certain schools 
charging but seven or eight hundred dol- 
lars give more for the money than cer- 
tain others which run their price to the 
fifteen-hundred mark. I could mention 
one institution, known to every reader of 
this magazine, which asks a cool thousand 
for its advantages, and so shamefully 
overworks its teachers that breakdowns 
are the commonplace of the year. I know 
another great school which keeps its teach- 
ers busy as old-fashioned housekeepers 
kept their maids, every minute of the 
waking day; so that between teaching, 
minding study hours, inspecting rooms, 
giving permissions and outdoor chaper- 
onage, these college bred women had 
searcely a half-hour a week to themselves. 
Fortunately this sort of crime is not com- 
mon. One would hate to think, else, of 
the crop of irascible tempers and jang- 
ling nerves which each school year would 
bring forth. 

I will not charge, because I cannot 
prove, that many boarding schools con- 
trive to make a small faculty go round 
by gently guiding the choice of subjects 
among their pupils so that some topics 
shali be elected by none. Certainly more 
than one circular frankly announces that 
classes will be formed in certain com- 
mon branches if a sufficient number de- 


sire it! Fancy a day school which should © 


offer classes in botany or medieval history 
if enough girls wished to pursue the sub- 


ject! Is there not surely a lack of seri- 
ous purpose somewhere when it can be 
said (as was said upon inside authority) 
that among the hundred boarding pupils 
of a great New York school only three 
elected either Latin or Greek, and only 
two indulged in mathematics? 

As for equipment, there are well known 
and high priced schools, some of them in 
the country beyond reach of public libra- 
ries and museums, which find it possible 
to get along without an apology for labo- 
ratory, reference books or apparatus. A 
friend of mine once made pilgrimage to 
a charming school on the Hudson (there 
are so many on the Hudson that I run no 
risk of indicating name) with a view of 
applying for a position. But when she 
found she was expected to teach physics 
without so much as an air pump or Leyden 
jar, physiology without either skeleton, 
manikin, or anatomical chart, and zool- 
ogy without even a bird’s egg for illus- 
tration, she turned away, marveling 
greatly. 

This was by no means an isolated case. 
And yet parents blithely send their girls 
away from good day schools equipped for 
modern methods of work, to study science 
with only the blind guidance of a text- 
book, as their grandmothers did before 
them! 

But if this be honest, let me tell you 
what is not. 

Personal friends of mine once took 
upon themselves the upbringing of an 
orphan, the child of an unfortunate mar- 
riage, without means, friends, or near 
relatives, who had her own way to make in 
the world. They selected for her a rather 
small boarding school in the east, ap- 
prising the principal of the fact that un- 


der her peculiar circumstances the girl 


must be prepared to earn her own living. 
If she showed sufficient ability their in- 
tention was to send her to college to be 
fitted to teach. All went merrily, the 
girl was happy and industrious, her re- 
ports grew more and more brilliant as 
time went on. . 

At the end of the third year family re. 
verses made it necessary for my friends 
to take Ada (as we will call her) home, 
They entered her at a seminary of high 
standing in their own town. “Whatever 
else she may be,” said my friend to the 
new principal, “Ada is an uncommonly 
yt rr We hope great things of 

er. 

Alas! there must have been magic in 
the air of that eastern city, or in the let- 
ters of that eastern principal. From the 
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day that Ada entered the seminary in 
x she showed herself hopelessly dull, 
and worse, without the slightest intention 
of studying. She played “hookey” per- 
sistently. Private coaching, entreaty, se- 
verity, alike failed. She would not, or 
could not, learn. In a few months my 
friends were convineed that Ada was of 
very common clay indeed, and had her 
fitted for a commercial career. They had 
spent twenty-one hundred dollars under 
the impression that Ada was a genius and 
deserved the best opportunities. What of 
the honor of the woman who deliberately 
duped them? 

Cases of this sort, less flagrant indeed, 
are common as May flies in June. Watch 
the stupid girls who are sent away to 
boarding school from any great city 
school. How many of them improve mar- 
velously in scholarship within the next 
six months! Now granted that a change 
of air, of environment, of teaching, may 
work considerable benefit, is it reason- 
able that a girl of sluggish mental habit 
should begin to win honors within a few 
months of her transference to boarding 
school? I knew one girl who was the des- 
pair of her teachers from the kinder- 
garten upward, upon whose peculiar men- 
tal workings or lack of workings more 
painful consideration had been spent than 
upon any other child in sehool. When she 
was thirteen and still powerless to eope 
with anything above intermediate work, 
her parents, mortified to see their daughter 
among children three or four years her 
junior, determined to send her away. In 
boarding school she was graded with her 
eontemporaries and did satisfactory class 
work from the first! 

Why not? She was happier, her par- 
ents were happier, the school was richer, 
and nobody the wiser. The whitewash- 
ing of dunces is an occupation whieh pays 
in gold. 

And now to reeount a few forms which 
“graft” may take in a school not run 
upon honor. One of the first New York 
establishments which dared to raise its 
price to one thousand dollars exploited 
its pupils on every hand. For fear of 
fire no girl was allowed to have matches 
in her room nor to strike one upon pain 
of fine. At dusk a maid lighted the whole 
house. But by an odd chance that maid 
was always late in cireulating with her 
torch, so that on cheerless winter after- 
noons the high-priced boarders sat gloom- 
ily in the dark long after it was possible 
to read, strain their eyes how they would. 
Complaint brought swift reprimand upon 


the tardy maid; but it never hastened her 
coming. The girls were wungenerous 
enough to say that she tarried to keep 
down the bill for gas. 

In the same fashionable establishment, 
which rigidly forbade eatables in the 
rooms, certain teachers would slip out 
at night and purchase goodies to adminis- 
ter to the dear girls in their beds, win- 
ning in return the dear girls’ undying 
affection. Later on they made confident 
demands upon that affection when they 
organized private embroidery classes at 
inordinate prices. Those girls whose par- 
ents did not eneourage embroidery found 
themselves promptly sent to Coventry, 
One girl in particular, obliging of dispo- 
sition, but weak of eyes, promised to join 
the class, and when her parents’ emphatic 
veto foreed her to withdraw her name, 
her dear preeeptress scarcely spoke to her 
for the remainder of the term. 

Did not the principal know? It is very 
possible she did. But the principal her- 
self was busy securing among her pupils 
subseriptions to an edition de luxe of the 
works of N. P. Willis. She was searcely 
in a position to throw stones. 

None of these things happened yester- 
day. It may be impossible (I am sure I 
hope so) for just sueh things to happen 
today. But they serve to show to what 
lengths small swindling may go when 
onee a school management has lost the 
point of view of honor. 

More charity is due an unscrupulous 
boarding school principal than at once 
appears. Let her start with motives of 
the highest, educational ideals the most 
strenuous, certain adverse influences are 
bound to beset her to drag her down. 
So many of her pupils are manifestly 
sent from home to get rid of them, be- 
eause a stepmother found them ineonven- 
ient, because a mother found them"beyond 
her weak control, because they were dull- 
ards and the family pride was salved by 
putting them and their deficiencies beyond 
reach of comparison with their brighter 
chums. So many of her girls seem to 
look upon boarding school, not as an edu- 
eational institution in the strict sense at 
all, but as a school of manners, a place 
to learn athletie games, to form desirable 
aequaintanees—anything, in short, but a 
place for serious study. 

The luckless principal might say to 
herself that if the ideals of her pupils 
were low, her opportunity was the 
greater. But unfortunately a discour- 
agingly large proportion of her pupils 
eome to her but for a single year. They 
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know they are not laying foundations for 
future work in the school, the teachers 
know it, alas! she herself cannot forget 
that she has but eight months in which 
to establish influential relations with her 
girls—eight months in which to undo the 
mistakes, the shortcomings of their whole 
previous training! Is it any wonder she 
is tempted to say, “What’s the use?” 

Worse than this, the parents themselves 
subject her to the sharpest sort of moral 
test. They put a vast, unreasoning trust 
in the boarding school, believing it capa- 
ble of doing for their daughters all that 
heredity, environment and day schools 
have hitherto failed to accomplish. They 
are ready to credit pleasant things to the 
point of the miraculous, but testily un- 
ready to believe in the justice and clear 
sight of any principal who finds fault 
with their darlings. Sensible, reasonable 
parents there are, of course—among them 
you and I—but it must be confessed that 
the common run of fathers and mothers 
are inclined to feel that if a principal 
doesn’t appreciate Susy, so much the 
worse for the principal; and if Susy 
doesn’t do well in a school, so much ihe 
worse for the school. 

The first time a principal loses a pupil 
beeause in all sincerity and kindness she 
spoke plainly of the girl’s deficiencies to 
her doting parents, she opens her eyes. 
The loss means a heavy cut in her ineome. 
She is face to face with what looks like a 
plain issue: sineerity and failure, or 
double-dealing and success. 

The issue is not so clear as it looks. 
True, if a woman be false at bottom, un- 
scrupulous enough, clever enough, politic 
enough, smooth-tongued enough, she may 
achieve a financial triumph of the first 
rank, The eonspicuous successes are got 
either in that way or by methods the pre- 
cise opposite—by lavish equipment, high 
standards, and honest work. Between the 
two lie a host of schools shading off by 
subtle degrees toward one extreme or the 
other. Some moderate priced schools give 
almost more than they take, while some 
give so little as to be dear at any price. 

It is just because success does not nec- 
essarily imply worthy methods, that it 
behooves you and me to look well to our 
choice of the right kind of boarding 
school. 

How shall we know the wolf under his 
scientifically draped sheep’s clothing? 
Well, there are signs. Even a cireular 
speaks much that is not in the print. It 
is fair to suspect very modest educational 
aspirations in any school which does 
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not print the list of its faeulty with their 
degrees; or any school which negleets to 
publish a detailed statement of its course 
of study, especially should it wax minute 
over its course in musie, adding that, “es- 
pecial attention is given to the common 
English branches.” 

Did I say that any school whieh did 
these things was a fraud? I did not! 
But it is fair to consider it guilty till it 
proves itself innoeent. The non-committal 
policy—happily more fashionable ten 
years ago than now—is dangerous, 
smoothing the path of principals whose 
faculty and eurrieulum won’t bear inves- 
tigation. The public has a right to the 
truth. 

Where the faculty list is published, it 
is enlightening to run it through, pencil 
in hand, crossing out teachers of violin, 
piano, mandolin, guitar, voice, elocution 
and domestic science, the housekeeper, sec- 
retary and other officials who have no 
business there, and then look carefully at 
the residuum. Are there left enough teach- 
ers to handle the classics, languages, and 
“eommon English branches’? 

Look sharply for deseription of labora- 
tories, gymnasiums, scientific collections, 
apparatus, reference library. If not men- 
tioned, assume that they do not exist until 
you are advised to the contrary. 

As to price, all depends upon how will- 
ing you are to be fleeced. If you will 
have a New York school, if you like to 
pay into four figures, with additions for 
laundry, seat in church, and “ineiden- 
tals” undesignated, by all means do it, 
and do not afterward complain. Realize 
that the school is making a good thing of 
it, and that it is extremely unlikely that 
you will get a fair equivalent in educa- 
tion, or comfort, though you may in 
style. Realize that the school which 
charges one dollar a dozen for plain 
laundry does not pay any corresponding 
sum to the woman behind the washboard. 
Realize that there is no more reason why, 
having paid a high price for board and 
tuition, you should afterward provide 
blankets, towels, and bed and table linen 
than that you should provide firewood or 
chairs. It is time the ridiculous, obso- 
lete, extortionate old custom was laid in 
its tomb. Already the most honest schools 
have done away with it. Some of them 
now charge no more for the use of piano 
an hour a day than the full rental of the 
instrument for three quarters. Some of 
them even include use of piano in the 
lump sum which covers the whole cost of 
life in the school. It’s a good, square- 
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dealing tendency and deserves to be fos- 
tered. 

So much for cireulars. They represent 
faith. The canny parent will reverse the 
Bible rule, and walk, not by faith, but by 
sight. He will visit schools, not in the 
silent vacation, but in term time when 
they are alive. There are parents who 
decide upon the strength of a pleasant 
student’s parlor, or the view from the 
bedroom windows. These are the unwary. 
More ean be learned in an hour when the 
school hums with activity than in a day 
of summer emptiness. The look of the 
pupils, the attitude of classes, the temper- 
ament of teachers, the personality of the 
principal—these are the things which 


A Brave Coward 
By Leoline W. Bridgman 
My Phebe, where no danger is, 
Oft runs away to hide; 
But when real trouble threatens us 
She’s ever by my side. 


A tiny mouse so frightens her 
She leaps upon a chair, 

A timid cow but lifts her head, 
And lo, she is not there! 


But facing death or fortune hard 
Her eyes with courage shine, 
Her hand is tender, cool and firm, 

Her strength surpasses mine. 


The Old Door-Stone 
By Rose Mills Powers 


A straggling unfrequented road, 
And, skirting it, a sagging wall; 
An air of loneliness on all 

The countryside—no blest abode 


For miles about of human kind, 
Yet, something vague that hints of 
home, 
When, to the upland crossroads come, 
.A mass of dooryard bloom I find. 
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~ Little Songs of Home 


guide one aright. 
spondence with a half-dozen mothers of 
former pupils and your chance of a just 
estimate of a school is of the best. 

One word by way of postseript. Schools 


Add to this, ecorre- 


change. A certain institution, originally 
endowed to provide wives for missiona- 
ries, is today conspicuous for the lively, 
not to say insubordinate character of its 
girls. The old reputation for religious 
influences and sober tone has led to its 
choice by mothers of unmanageable 
daughters, till these latter have leavened 
the lump. Yet the sober reputation re- 
mains. So don’t send your daughter to 
your alma mater thinking that twenty-odd 
years have left no mark. Go and see. 


From what old garden are you strays, 
Gay tiger lilies, bouncing-bet, 
Moss pink and pansy, oddly met 

In such deserted country ways? 


A puzzling sense of weleomes mute 
Of unseen hands held out to me, 
And then—to solve the mystery— 

An ancient door-stone under foot. 


To My Son’s Wife 
By Margaret Beauchamp 


What sort of a girl will you marry, 
My baby, that lies on my knee? - 
As I sit with you here by the fire, 
I dream of that bride to be. 


Will she be playmate or stranger? 
Will she love you—my own little 
son? 
Ah, baby, be strong and compelling; 
She may not be easily won! 


Good luck to her, tiny or stately! 
Good luck to her, haughty or gay! 
And my baby lies in my lap and 
crows, 
For his heart is his own, today. 
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The Fenelby Smugglers 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of Pigs Is Pigs, The Incubator Baby, etc 


Chapter IX---Bobberts Intervenes 


ISS KITTY stood scorn- 
fully triumphant, await- 
ing the next words of 
the guilty trio, and three 
more cowed and guilt- 
stricken smugglers never 
faced an equally guilty 

aceuser with such uncomfortable feelings. 
Billy was sorry he had ever tried to fab- 
ricate the story about Mr Fenelby having 
asked him to bring the box of cigars home; 
Mr Fenelby wished he had left the set of 
Eugene Field’s works at the office, and 
Mrs Fenelby was, perhaps, the most wor- 
ried of all, for she did not know whether 
to admit her guilt, and own that she had 
brought a set of Eugene Field into the 
house without paying the duty, or to an- 
nihilate the accusing Kitty by declaring 
that Kitty had a whole closet full of 
smuggled garments. It was a trying sit- 
uation. 

In a drama this would have been the 
eue for the curtain to fall with a rush, 
ending the aet, and leaving the audience 
a space to wonder how the complication 
could ever be untangled, but on the Fen- 
elby’s porch there was no curtain to fall. 
So Bobberts fell instead. He raised his 
pink hands, and his head, rolled over in 
the poreh rocker in which he had been 
lying, and fell to the poreh floor with a 
bump. A eurtain could not have ended 
the scene more quickly. Never in his life 
had he been so eruelly treated as by this 
faithless rocking chair. He had reposed 
his simple faith in it, and it threw him 
to earth, and then rocked joyously across 
him. His voice arose in short, piercing 
yells. He turned purple with rage and 
pain. He drew up his knees and simply, 
soulfully, sereamed. Up and down the 
street neighbors came out upon their ve- 
randas, napkins in hand, and stared won- 
deringly at the Fenelby porch. Kitty 
and Billy stood like a wooden Mr and Mrs 
Noah in the toy ark, but Mr Fenelby and 
Laura sprang to Bobberts’ aid and gath- 
ered him into their arms, ordering each 
other to do things and soothing Bobberts 
at the same time. 


The Fenelby Domestic Tariff was en- 
tirely forgotten. 

“Well!” exclaimed Mrs Fenelby, when 
Bobberts had tapered off from the yells 
of rage to the steady weeping of injured 
feelings. “What are you standing there 
like two sticks for? Can’t you see poor 
dear little Bobberts is nearly killed? Why 
don’t you do something?” 

There was really nothing they could 
do. Mr and Mrs Fenelby made such a 
compact crowd around Bobberts that no 
one else could squeeze in, but Kitty 
dropped on her knees and edged up to 
the crowd, murmuring, “Poor Bobberts! 
Poor Bobberts!” 

Billy stood awkwardly, feeling in his 
pockets. He had an idea that if he could 
find something to jingle before Bobberts 
it might be about the right thing to do, 
but his hand touched one of the smug- 
gled cigars, and he withdrew it as if his 
fingers had been burnt. This poor weep- 
ing child was the Bobberts he had been 
cheating of a few pennies. He touched 
Kitty diffidently on the shoulder. 

“Can’t I do something?” he asked, 
pleadingly, and Kitty took pity on him. 

“Heat some water; very hot!” she said. 
She was not a baby expert, tut she felt 
that hot water would not be a bad thing 
to have handy in a ease like this. There 
is one good thing about hot water: ‘f it 
is not wanted it does no harm, for if <!- 
lowed to stand it will get cool again; ana 


it pleased her to be able to order Billy - 


to do something. The prompt and eager 
manner in which he obeyed the order 
pleased her still more. He ran all the 
way to the kitchen. 

Half an hour later he cautiously car- 
ried a dishpan full of water to the porch 
and stared in amazement at the place 
where he had left Bobberts and his par- 
ents. They were gone! He felt that he 
had not been quite as quick with the water 
as he might have been, for the only 
burner that had been lighted on the gas 
range was the “simmerer,” and that had 
only a flame as large around as a dollar, 
and not strong, but he had not dared to 
light another. He had a dim remem- 
brance that stoves of some kind sometimes 
exploded, and he did not want to risk an 
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explosion by tampering with an unknown 
stove. He felt that a stove and Bobberts 
both exploding at the same time would 
have been more than the Fenelbys could 
have borne. As he stood holding the pan 
of hot water well away from him the 
sound of the click of knives and forks 
on china came to him through the open 
window. Only a little of the hot water 
spilled over the edge of the pan upon 
his legs as he opened the sereen door, and 
entered the hall. 

He walked ecarefully—bent over and 
holding the pan at arm’s length—and as 
he entered the dining room, the three 
diners looked up at him in open mouthed 
surprise. They had forgotten all about 
Billy. 

“Here it is,’ said Billy, with modest 
pride and an air of accomplishment. “It 
is good and hot. I let it get as hot as it 
could.” 

The blank amazenient that had dulled 
the face of Kitty gave way to a look of 
understanding and a smile as she remem- 
bered having ordered him to get hot 
water, but the amazement on the faces of 
Mr Fenelby and his wife remained as 
blank as ever. 

“It is hot water,” said Billy, explaining. 
“1 heated it. What shall I do with it?” 

The sodden surprise on Mr Fenelby’s 
face melted away. A dishpan full of hot 
water served during the course of a cold 
dinner had amusing elements, and Mr 
Fenelby smiled. So did Mrs Fenelby. 
Everybody smiled but Billy. He was se- 
rious. 

“Well,” he said, with a touch of im- 
patiene:, “these handles are hot. I can’t 
stand ‘ere holding them all night. What 
d> you want me to do with this hot 
water?” 

“What do you want to do with it?” 
asked Mr Fenelby. “What do you usu- 
ally do with a panful of hot water when 
you have one? You might take a bath, 
if you want to. You will find the bath- 
room at the top of the stairs, first turn 
to the left. Run along, and don’t stay 
in the water too long.” 

Mrs Fenelby and Kitty laughed, and 
Mr Fenelby smiled broadly at his own 
humor. Billy blushed. 

“T heated it for Bobberts,” he said, 
stiffly. 

“Thank you!” said Mr Fenelby. “But 
we won’t boil Bobberts this evening, Billy. 
Not just now, anyhow. We like to oblige, 
but we can’t be expected to boil our only 
son just because you turn up in the mid- 
-dle of a meal with a pan of hot water. 
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If we ever boil him it will not be in the 
middle of a meal. Please don’t insist.” 

Billy reddened to the roots of his hair. 
Mrs Fenelby was laughing openly and 
Tom was pleased with the excellence of 
his joke. Billy raised his head angrily 
and strode out of the room, and Kitty, 
from whose face the smile had fled, started 
up with blazing eyes. 

“T think you are horrid!” she eried, 
turning to Bobberts’ laughing parents. 
“T think you ought to thank him instead 
of making fun of him. I told him to heat 
the water because Bobberts was hurt, and 
I thought you might want it, and because 
he was trying to be helpful and—and 
nice, you sit there and laugh at him. If 
you want to make fun of anyone, make 
fun of me! I suppose you will!” 

“Why, Kitty!” eried Mrs Fenelby. 

“Yes!” eried Kitty. “I suppose you 
will. That seems to be what yuu want to 
do—make your guests as uncomfortable 
as you can. You don’t want us here. 
You make up this foolish tariff to make 
trouble, and you drive away your serv- 
ants so that we feel that we are imposing 
on you, and you make fun of us when we 
try to be helpful—” 

“Why, Kitty!” exclaimed Mrs Fenelby, 
again. 

“You do!” Kitty declared. “I’m sur- 
prised at you, Laura Fenelby, I am in- 
deed. I’m surprised that you should let 
your husband dictate to you, and make 
you his slave with his tariffs and such 
things, but you like it. Very well, be 
his slave if you want to. But I ean see 
one thing—Billy and I are not wanted 
in this house. You and your husband 
just want to be alone, and enjoy your 
selfish house. The best thing Billy and I 
ean do is to go. I ean see very plainly 
now, Laura, that you got up that silly 
tariff just to drive us out of the house. 
Very well, we will go!” 

She turned from the amazed parents 
of Bobberts to the amazed Billy, who was 
standing in the hall with the inoffensive 
pan of hot water in his hands, and put 
her hand on his arm. 

“Come!” she said. “I am going up to 
pack my trunks.” 

For a moment after the shock the Fen- 
elbys sat in surprised silence, looking 
blankly, each into the other’s face, and 
then Laura spoke. 

“Tom,” she gasped, “they mustn’t leave 
this way!” 

Mr Fenelby slowly folded his napkin, 
and as slowly placed it in the ring. Then 
he laid the ring gently on the table, and 
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arranged his knife and fork side by side 
on his plate, as prescribed by the guide 
books to good manners. 

“She said she was going upstairs to 
pack her trunks,” he said, with delibera- 
tion. “To pack her trunks. If she has 
enough to pack into trunks, Laura, there 
has been smuggling going on in this 


Mrs Fenelby folded her napkin as 
slowly as her husband had just folded 
his, and she kept her eyes on if as she 
answered. 

“Tom,” she said, “do you think it is 
quite the time now to talk of smuggling? 
Wouldn’t it be better if you went up 
and apologized to Kitty and Billy?” 

“Laura,” said Mr Fenelby, “it is al- 
ways time to talk of smuggling. The 
foundation of the home is order; order 
ean only be maintained by living up to 
such rules as are made. The Fenelby Do- 
mestie Tariff is more than a rule; it is a 
law. If we let the laws of our home be 
trampled under foot by whoever chooses, 
the whole thing totters, sways and falls. 
The home is wrecked and sorrow and dis- 
sension come. Dissension leads to misun- 
derstanding and divoree. That is why I 
am strict. That is why I refuse to let 
two strangers wreck our whole lives by 
ignoring the Domestie Tariff. If they do 
not like the laws of our little common- 
wealth, they ean go. The door is open!” 

“Thomas Fenelby,” said his wife, “I 
think you are horrid. I never knew any- 
thing so inhospitable in my life. It isn’t 
as if no one in this house ever broke that 
tariff law except Kitty and Billy; you 
haven’t explained about that box—” - 

Mr Fenelby reddened and he looked at 
his wife sternly. 

“Do you mean the box I found hidden 
under the eaves in the attic, addressed to 
you, my dear?” he asked with cutting 
sweetness, and Mrs Fenelby, in turn, 
grew red and gasped. 

“You are mean!” she exclaimed. “TI 
think you are not—not nice to go poking 
around under eaves and things, trying to 
find some blame to throw up to your 
wife! I wish you had never thought of 
your horrid tariff, and—and—” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and a minute later went out of the room 
and up the stairs. Mr Fenelby heard 
her cross the floor above him, and heard 
the creaking of the bed as she threw her- 
self upon it. He looked sternly out of 
the dining room window awhile. Never, 


never had his wife spoken such words to 
him before. 


If she wished to act so, it 
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was very well—she should be taught a 
lesson. She was vexed because she had 
been caught in a palpable case of smug- 
gling herself. Now he—- 

He arose and took Bobberts’ bank from 
the mantel; from his pocket he drew a 
small collection of loose change and one 
or two small bills, and saving out one 
dime he fed the rest into Bobberts’ bank. 
For a few more minutes he looked gloom- 
ily from the window, and then he went 
gloomily forth and dropped into the ham- 
mock. 

With cautious steps Billy Fenelby stole 
down the stairs, and bending over the rail 
looked into the dining room. It was empty, 
and he tiptoed down the rest of the way, 
and, glancing from side to side like one 
fearing discovery, dropped a handful of 
loose coins into Bobberts’ bank. As he 
ascended the stairs his face wore the look 
of a man who is square with the world. 

As she heard the door close upon him 
when he entered his room, Mrs Fenelby 
arose from her bed, and wiped her eyes. 
She took her purse from the dresser, and 
opened it, and paused with her hand 
touching the coins that lay in its depths, 
for she heard a door opening slowly. She 
heard light steps cross the hall, and de- 
seend the stairs, but she could not see 
Kitty. She could only hear the faint 
click of coin dropping upon coin in the 
dining room below her. She knew that 
Kitty was feeding Bobberts’ education 
fund, and she waited until she heard Kit- 
ty’s door close again, and then she went 
down and poured into the opening of the 
bank the remains of her week’s household 
allowance, and began the task of clearing 
the table. As she worked the tears splat- 
tered down upon the plates as she bent 
over them. How could Tom be so cruel © 
and unfeeling? Doubtless he was enjoy- 
ing the thought of having hurt her feel- 
ings, if he had not already forgotten all 
about her, taking his ease in the ham- 
mock, 

She glanced out of the window at him. 
There he lay, but as she looked he raised 
his hands and struck himself twice on the 
head with his clenched fists, and groaned 
like a man in misery. For a moment he 
lay still, and then once more he struck 
himself on the head, and drawing up his 
legs, kicked them out angrily, like a 
naughty child in a tantrum. He was not 
having the most blissful moments of his 
life. Once more he drew up his legs and 
kicked, and the hammock turned over, 
and dumped him on the floor of the porch. 
“Ouch!” he exclaimed, quite normally, 
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and looking up he saw his wife, and 
smiled. She not only smiled, but laughed, 
somewhat hysterically but forgivingly. 


Chapter X---Tariff Reform 


If a man really likes to wipe dishes, 
while his wife washes them there is no 
better time for friendly confidences, and 
for the arrangement of difficulties. Di- 
plomatists win their greatest battles for 
peace at the dinner table, because the 
dinner table gives abundant opportunity 
for the “interruption politic.” When the 
argument reaches the fatal climax, and 
the final ultimatum is delivered, a boiled 
potato may still avert war: “Now, me 
lud, I ask you finally, Will your govern- 
ment, or won’t it? That is the question,” 
and from the opposing diplomat come 
the words “Beg pardon, your ludship, 
‘but will you kindly pass me the salt? 
Thanks! Don’t you think the butter is 
a little strong?” and war is averted. 
Postponed, at least. 

Just so over the dish-wiping; the hard 
and fast logie of who’s right and who’s 
wrong is interrupted and turned aside by 
timely ejaculations of :. “Oh, I did wipe 
that cup!” or interpolated questions, as: 
“Have you washed this plate yet, my 
dear?” A wise man who finds himself 
cornered can always drop one of the 
blown-glass tumblers on the floor—they 
only cost five cents—or ask, innocently: 
“Did I crack this plate, or was it already 
cracked?” By a judicious use of these 
little wreckers of consecutive speech Mr 
and Mrs Fenelby, over the dishes, reached 
a perfect understanding and forgot their 
quarrel, Mr Fenelby said she was per- 
fectly right in hiding the set of Eugene 
Field in the attic, since it was intended 
as a surprise for him on the anniversary 
of their wedding, and the payment of 
the tariff duty on it would have divulged 
the secret; and Mrs Fenelby agreed that 
he was doing exactly the right thing when 
he did the same, and for the same reason; 
but they both agreed that Kitty and Billy 
had acted rather shamelessly in the mat- 
ter of smuggling. 

“T know Billy,” said Mr Fenelby, “and 
I know him well. I won’t say anything 
about Kitty, for she is your guest, but 
Billy would smuggle anything he could 
lay his hands on. He is a lawyer, and a 
young one, and all you have to do is to 
show a young lawyer a law, and he im- 
mediately begins to look for ways to get 
around it. I don’t say this to excuse him. 
I just say it.” 
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“Well, you know how women are,” said 
Mrs Fenelby. “As sure as you get two or 
three women who have been abroad into 
a group they will begin telling how and 
what they were able to smuggle in when 
they came through the custom house. 
Some of them enjoy the smuggling part 
better than all the rest of their trips 
abroad, so what could you expect of 
Kitty when she had a perpetual custom 
house to smuggle things through? She 
looks on it as a sort of game, and the 
one that smuggles the most is the winner. 
I don’t say this to exeuse her. But it is so.” 

“T am not the least sorry that Billy is 
offended, if he is,” said Mr Fenelby, be- 
tween plates; “but if you wish I will apol- 
ogize to Kitty, although I don’t see why 
I should. The thing I am worrying about 
is Bobberts. I like this tariff plan, and 
I think it is a good way to raise money 
—if anyone ever pays the tariff duties— 
but I don’t feel as if I was treating Bob- 
berts right. Every time I put money in 
his bank in payment of the tariff duty on a 
thing I have brought into the house I 
feel that I am doing Bobberts a wrong. 
And the more I put in the more guilty 
I feel.” 

“Of course it is all for his education 
fund,” said Mrs Fenelby. 

“I know it,’ said Mr Fenelby, “and 
that is what makes me feel so small and 
miserable when I pay my ten or thirty 
per cent duty. Bobberts is my only son, 
and the dearest and sweetest baby that 
ever lived, and I ought to be glad to give 
money for his education fund voluntarily 
and freely; and yet we treat him as if we 
hated him and had to be foreed to give 
him a few cents a day. We act as if he 
was nothing but a government treasury 
deficit, and instead of giving joyously and 
gladly because we love him, we act as 
if we had to have laws made to force us 
to give. I feel it more every time I have 
to pay tariff duty into his bank. I tell 
you, Laura, it isn’t treating Bobberts in 
the right spirit. If he could understand 
he would be hurt and offended to think 
his parents were the kind that had to be 
compelled to give him an education, as 
if he were a reformatory child or a Home 
for something or other. Any tax is al- 
ways unpopular, and that means it is an- 
noying and vexatious; and what I am 
afraid of is that we will get to dislike 
Bobberts because we feel we are injuring 
him. I don’t mind the tariff, myself, but 
I do want to be fair and square with 
Bobberts. He’s the only child we have, 
Laura.” 
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“Oh, Tom!” exclaimed Mrs Fenelby, 
taking her hands out of the dish water; 
“do you think we have gone too far to 
make it all right again? Do you think 
we have hurt our love for him, or weak- 
ened it, or—or anything? If I thought 
so I should never, never forgive myself!” 

“T hope we haven’t,” said Mr Fenelby, 
seriously ; “but we must not take any more 
chances. We must do away with this 
Domestic Tariff immediately, before we 
beeome quite hardened toward Bobberts 
and cease to love him altogether.” 

“We will stop the tariff right this very 
minute!” cried Mrs Fenelby, joyously. 
“I am so glad, Tom. I just hated the old 
thing!” 

Mr Fenelby shook his head slowly, and 
Mrs Fenelby’s face lost its radiance and 
became questioningly fear-strack. 

“What is it?” she asked, anxiously. 
“Must we keep on with it?” 

“You forget the Congress of the Com- 
monwealth of Bobberts,” said Mr Fen- 
elby. “The tariff law was passed by the 
Congress, and it can only be revised by 
the Congress, with Bobberts present.” 

“T hate to waken him,” said Mrs Fen- 
elby, “but I will! Id do anything to 
have the tariff unpassed again.” 

“Wait!” said Mr Fenelby, putting his 
hand on her arm. “You forget that you 
and I are not the only States now. There 
are the States of Kitty and Billy that 
have been admitted to the Commonwealth. 
They have votes, too, and you and I don’t 
form a quorum. Will you get them?” 

When Mrs Fenelby returned from her 
search Mr Fenelby had finished wiping 
the dishes, and had put them away, but 
she did not bring in the two needed States. 
They were nowhere to be found, neither in 
the house, nor on the porch, nor were they 
on the grounds. There was nothing to do 
but wait for their return. 

It was quite late—“seandalously late,” 
Mrs Fenelby said—when Kitty and Billy 
returned, and the Fenelbys had gone in- 
side, but Kitty and Billy seemed unmind- 
fui of the dampness and chilly air, for 
they seated themselves in the hammock. 
Bobberts had been put to bed, and his 
parents were almost childishly merry as 
they contemplated the overthrow of the 
Fenelby Domestic Tariff. A great load 
seemed lifted from their minds, and they 
felt younger than they had for a week. 
The peace of soul that comes from a tax 
repealed is greater than the peace that 
comes from a tax honestly paid. There 
is no fun in paying taxes. Not the least. 
“T think,” said Mr Fenelby, when he 
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and his wife had sat listening to the slow 
creaking of the hammock hooks for some 
minutes—“I think, Laura, you had bet- 
ter go out, and tell them to come in. They 
don’t seem to be coming.” 

Mrs Fenelby went. She let the poreh 
sereen slam as she went out—which was 
only fair—and she heard the low whis- 
pers of the two voices change to louder 
tones, and a slight movement of feet; but 
she was not, evidently, intruding, for 
Kitty and Billy were quite primly dis- 
posed in the hammock when she reached 
them. 

“Won’t you come in?” she asked, pleas- 
antly. “We are going to vote on the 
tariff.” 

“Go ahead and vote,” said Billy, cheer- 
fully. “We won’t interfere.” 

“But we can’t,” explained Mrs Fenelby 
“until you eome in. You are States, and 
you have votes, and we ean’t have a 
quorum without you. We can’t do any- 
thing until you come in.” 

“Did you try?” asked Billy, just as 
cheerfully as before. “We don’t want to 
vote. We’re too comfortable out here. 
Bring your Congress out here if you want 
our votes.” 

“Now, you know I ean’t do that,” said 
Mrs Fenelby. “Bobberts has to be pres- 
ent, and he can’t come out into the night 
air. Please come in.” 

Kitty put her hand to her hair and made 
some passes at it. She made other passes 
at her waist, and then sprang out of the 
hammock. 

“Come on, Billy,” she said, “be aecom- 
modating,” and they went in. 

It was necessary to bring Bobberts 
down from his nursery, and Mrs Fenelby 
brought him in, limp and sleeping, and 
sat with him in her arms. She had his | 
nursing bottle at hand, for there was no 
way of telling how the Territory of Bob- 
berts would like being awakened out of a 
sound sleep. 

“Wake him up,” said Mr Fenelby, and 
Laura gently awakened him. Bobberts 
looked sleepily at the ceiling and blinked 
at the brightness. 

“Congress is in session,” said Mr Fen- 
elby. “Put your motion, Laura.” 

“T move that the Fenelby Domestic 
Tariff be repealed and annulled,” said 
Mrs Fenelby, and Kitty and Billy stared. 

“Seeond that motion,” said Mr Fen- 
elby, rapidly. “It is moved and seconded 
that the Fenelby Domestie Tariff be re- 
pealed and annulled. All in favor say 
aye!” 


“Aye!” said Mr and Mrs Fenelby, 
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promptly, but from Billy and Kitty came 
an equally prompt and vigorous “No!” 
It was a deadlock. 

“What’s the matter with the tariff?” 
asked Billy. “I think it is a jolly good 
lot of fun. I won’t vote to rob Bobberts 
of his education.” 

“We want to repeal it,” said Mr Fen- 
elby. “Laura and I think it best. We 
will take another vote.” 

There was but little difference in this 
vote, except that Billy voted louder than 
he voted the first time. Mr Fenelby did 
not like it. He was tempted to say some- 
thing about smuggling, but he refrained, 
for it would not do to antagonize half of 
Congress and be saddled with the Fenelby 
Tariff forever, or at least for the period 
of the stay of the guests. Kitty and 
Billy had planned some splendid smug- 
gling feats, and they had no desire to 
have their fun spoiled by the repeal of 
the tariff. Probably no smugglers are 
free traders at heart—free trade would 
ruin their business. They were willing to 
vote “no” all night, if necessary to pre- 
serve the tariff. 

Mr Fenelby looked at the floor and 
thought deeply. It is in such events that 
great parliamentarians are developed, and 
he raised his head suddenly. 

“Tt is a tie vote,” he said, firmly. “In 
eases of a tie vote the Territory of Bob- 
berts casts the deciding vote. We will 
now proceed to vote. Laura will offer the 
nursing bottle to Bobberts. If he accepts 
it he will be counted as voting ‘aye.’ If 
he rejects it he will be counted as voting 
‘no’ ” 

“T say!” exclaimed Billy. “That’s not 
fair. Of course he will take it! He al- 
ways does. I object. I don’t believe 
there is any such regulation.” 

“Proceed to vote,” said Mr Fenelby. 
“The State of William Fenelby is out of 
order.” He watched closely while Mrs 
Fenelby offered the nourishment to the 
Territory of Bobberts. Bobberts voted 
eagerly. 

“The ayes have it,” said Mr Fenelby. 
“The Tariff is repealed.” 

“Mr President,” said Billy, “on behalf 
of myself and the State of Kitty, here, I 
want to object to this whole business as 
wrong and not fair. We have been done 
out of our rights. And not only that, but 
you have deprived the Commonwealth of 
Bobberts of its only regular source of in- 
We object!” 


come, 
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“All right, Billy,” said Mr Fenelby, 
pleasantly. “You can object all you want. 
Tariff’s repealed, and I’m glad of it.” 

“Well,” said Billy, “I call for another 
vote. I insist on another vote.” 

“Refused,” said Mr Fenelby, gently. 

“This is a nice Congress!” scoffed Billy. 
“T wouldn’t give two cents for it. Your 
ruling is unconstitutional. I appeal to 
the supreme court of the Commonwealth.” 

“I’m the supreme court,” said Mr Fen- 
elby. “I hold the vote constitutional. 
You lose.” 

“Bobberts,” said Billy, turning to that 
Territory, who was still voting “aye,” and 
enjoying his vote, “I am driven by the 
disregard of my rights as a sovereign 
State to take the only step that is left to 
me. So is Kitty. She is driven to take 
the only step that is left to her. We 
secede. We withdraw from the Common- 
wealth of Bobberts. We are out of the 
Union.” 

“You are not going away, are you 
Kitty?” asked Mrs Fenelby. “If it has 
anything to do with what was said at 
dinner, of course we apologize. It was 
just that awful tariff and the smuggling 
and all that made us not like ourselves.” 

“Oh, no!” said Kitty, lightly. “We 
are not going until our visit is done. We 
didn’t think anything about the—the 
quarrel, We forgot about that.” 

“You see, Bobberts,” said Billy, bend- 
ing down and taking one of the pink 
hands, “Kitty and I went walking, and 
we held a caucus. So we decided to form 
a Commonwealth of our own. A sort of 
Confederate States of Kitty and Billy, 
one and indivisible. So we had to se- 
cede.” 

It was only a moment before the whole 
meaning of it burst upon Mrs Fenelby, 
and then Bobberts was dropped uncere- 
moniously upon the sofa, and Mrs Fen- 
elby rushed into Kitty’s arms. 

“Tsn’t it splendid!” she asked Tom, an 
hour or so later, when they two bent over 
Bobberts’ crib. “And I believe if it 
hadn’t been for the tariff driving them to- 
gether it would never have happened.” 

“Tt’s fine!” agreed Mr Fenelby. “And 
that other set of Eugene Field will come 
in just right for one of the wedding pres- 
ents. I wondered what we would do with 
it.” 

(The End) 
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“*The Howards are among tle most well-to-do people in our town” 


Our Expensive Daughters 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


HENEVER I read 

jm, articles in the mag- 

azines on the way 

people make ends 

meet, I always won- 

der at their amazing 

definiteness. These 

family budgets all show how the bare 
necessities of life eat up a small income, 
and how difficult it is for it to stretch 
sufficiently to meet an unexpected ex- 
pense. I envy people who manage to be 
so systematie in their expenditure, that 


they ean plan beforehand that for the 
year to come food will cost so much, 
clothes so much, and that a little will be 
left over. 

I try every year to plan our expendi- 
tures in a like definite way, but the unex- 
pected always upsets all my plans, for I 
have an item called “daughters” to add 
to the others, and because I expend on 
this item as much of the family income 
as I possibly can, our other expenditures 
are of a somewhat variable quantity, due 
to my eonstant clipping and pruning. 
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“* My oldest girl, Eleanor, is eighteen” 


On every hand I read how other house- 
keepers have met the increased price of 
food, and while this is undoubtedly a 
grave problem, I wish someone would 
also tell me how they meet the inerease in 
the seale of the bringing up of our girls, 
which affects me, and thousands of women 
like me, more profoundly than the in- 
creased cost of living. My youngest 
daughter, Katherine, is fifteen and is still 
in school, while my oldest girl, Eleanor, 
is eighteen and finished at the high 
school .last commencement. It is these 
two young ladies who constantly cause 
me to readjust the inelastic sum which is 
our portion, in order to meet some new 
expense large or small. 

On second thought, I believe it is un- 


just to blame my girls for this; the fault, 


lies in the eonditions under which we 
live. That the high school commence- 
ment should have so many attendant ex- 
penses nowadays is not Eleanor’s fault, 
though when she announced to me last 
June that the graduating class intended 
to decorate the town hall with the high 


school and elass colors, and that she was 
chairman of the decoration committee, I 
protested. Said I, “Why ean’t the dee- 
orations that former classes have found 
sufficient do for you?” In former years 
the platform alone had been decorated, 
and the juniors attended to it. 

“It was voted so in class meeting,” 
was the response in a tone which implied 
that the decrees of a class meeting were as 
unalterable as the decrees of the supreme 
court. I replied with some little spirit: 

“T should think you had eneugh on 
your hands already without piling deco- 
rations on top of everything else.” 

To this Eleanor answered the unan- 
swerable: “We want our commencement 
to be different from the others!” 

“Won’t these decorations be a serious 
expense?” I asked. 

We’ve taken up a subscription for it. 
There isn’t a member of the class. who. 
hasn’t subseribed something. I didn’t 
see how I could give less than a dollar, 
being chairman.” 

There had been subscriptions before 
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this—for the orchestra, for the dancing 
which follows the reception, class pictures 
+o be taken, engraved invitations sent 
out, while the merrymakings attendant 
on the glorious issuing forth from school 
of our young people had had each one its 
expense, not one of them large, but 
mounting up in the end to a sum which 
is not a little drain on such a family 
purse as ours. 

Besides, I thought that Eleanor had 
quite enough to do without being chair- 
man of this committee. She was already 
serving on two others. She had her es- 
say to read, and a prominent part in the 
graduating exercises. There were the re- 
hearsals for the exercises and her grad- 
uating dress to be fitted. When we first 
planned it, Eleanor imagined she could 
help. There were I don’t know how 
many rehearsals, too, for the singing. 
There was also to be an important ball 
game between our high school and an- 
other high school, which somehow or 
other seemed to have a place in the com- 
mencement program. In short, the grad- 
uation exercises of our high school have 
become so complicated that the simple 
commencement of twenty years ago would 
not know the one I witnessed last June to 
be its own child. . 

The change began years ago in so mild 
a way that the elders nodded their heads 
in approval. In 
our town a _ recep- 
tion was added to 
the usual commence- 
ment exercises. Then 
the young people 
wanted to dance. 
The more conserva- 
tive of the elders op- 
posed this, the pro- 
. gressive applauded 
it. There is searee- 
ly a town which has 
not seen this strug- 
gle. It came earlier 
or later as the town 
was near to or far 
from a city. We all 
know how it ended; 
our young people 
danee all they wish. 
The progressive 
boys of ’07 bribed 
the janitors to leave 
on the electric lights 
after midnight, 
which has always 
put an end to the 
danee, and it was 1 


OUR EXPENSIVE DAUGHTERS 


o’elock before we could get our protest- 
ing children~ home. When these com- 
mencement dances first began, someone 
played the piano and a plentiful supply 
of iee water served for refreshments. 
This year we had an orchestra and the 
hall was decorated, while refreshments 
were sold on the floor. 


“** Bessie,” she replied, ‘ is studying art’ 
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When commencement was over Eleanor 
was worn out, and Amy was tired as well, 
for if she had not served on as many 
committees, she had danced as much as 
Eleanor and taken part in everything. 
Incidentally, both girls passed their ex- 
aminations. 

After commencement I thought, “Now 
we shall have peace; Eleanor is grad- 
uated, the ball team is disbanded, now 
for a little necessary economy.” At this 
point Eleanor came to me wiih the news 
that she had been invited to a party at 
the Howard’s. As girls, Ellen Howard 
and I were intimate friends. Then life 
separated us to some extent, for Ellen 
married what is ealled “well.” The 
Howards are among the most well-to-do 
people in our town, which is one of the 
pretty suburbs of a fairly large city; we, 
on the other hand, are not rich in this 
world’s goods. Sinee our children have 
grown up, my old friend and I have 
come together again through them. 

The conversation which took place be- 
tween my daughter and myself went on 
something like this: 
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“T ean go, can’t I, mother?” Eleanor 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” I said. 

“It’s going to be a real party,” said 
Eleanor. “They’re going to have music 
from town and decorations.” 

I made no comment. Eleanor went to 
the window. I knew she was trying to 
tell me something. Finally she brought 
it out: 

“T don’t suppose it’s possible, but oh, 
mother, wouldn’t it be lovely if I could 
have a new dress for this party! Though 
of course I know I ean’t.” 

“Won’t your graduation dress do, El- 
eanor?” I asked. 

“None of the other girls will have on a 
high-necked dress.” Eleanor reminded me. 


—“T know I ean’t have anything new,” she 


added hurriedly, for Eleanor is the least 
exacting of girls, and is always trying to 
make me buy things for myself instead 
of getting them for her. 

“Well, we'll see,” I said non-commit- 
tally. It was only another way of saying 


that if there was any possible way of 


“It is these children who are the inaugurators of new expenses” 
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accomplishing a new dress for Eleanor, 
I would. 

This kept me awake a good deal of the 
night. I knew what Eleanor wanted and 
what I wanted for her, and this was 
really a new dress, something perfectly 
fresh and dainty, and not pieced out with 
trimmings which had been used before 
and repressed ribbons. 

In the end I saw my way clear. It 
meant pruning here and economizing there. 
It meant that I would wear my winter 
hat another season and it meant even a 
little draft on a small emergency fund. 
Some people, no doubt, would feel that 
it was foolish of me to make sacrifices 
and spend so much time and thought on 
a mere party dress, but I do not see how 
I could have done otherwise. I could 
not have Eleanor appear at a disadvan- 
tage among other girls. Better she 
should stay at home than feel herself an 
ugly duckling, for this feeling breeds 
self-consciousness and envy. No one will 
deny that being dressed as well as one’s 
fellows lends a certain moral support 
that few other things ean supply. Young 
girls are especially sensitive about such 


things; they cannot bear to look “queer” 
or to dress differently from their friends. 
Still, life would be far less complicated 
for me if the hands of time could be 
turned back to the place where a grad- 
uation dress was good enough for my 
party. 

Even women with Ellen Howard’s in- 
come feel the burden of the increased 
demand our girls constantly make on us. 
Only the other day, when she ran in to 
diseuss the party, she was complaining 
of the expensiveness of the modern de- 
butant. 

“One would think I was getting up a 
trousseau for Lillian,” she said. “And 
whenever one gives what starts out to be 
a simple party, one item is added and 
then another, until entertaining is a bur- 
den. Be thankful,” she said, “that your 
girls are school girls.” 

I smiled to myself as I thought of the 
time I spend in planning to meet the de- 
mands of my schocl girls. Some day I 
am going to reckon up how much our 
daughters tax their parents for class 
colors and school colors, for their various 
class pins and society pins. Amy has 


“* Every holiday there are excursions of some kind” 
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three such emblems, while Eleanor had 
but two, her class pin and that of her 
literary society. 

Every holiday there are excursions of 
some kind, with fares and lunches to be 
provided. The “dancing set” give parties 
throughout the winter, and Amy attends 
a dancing class besides. There are chil- 
dren in school whose parents, like the 
Howard’s, do not feel this constant de- 
mand on their purses, and it is these 
children who are the inaugurators of the 
new expenses. There are a great many 
more children whose parents are situated 
as we are. We ean let our girls do what 
the others do, give when the others give, 
and dress as they do; yet it is only with 
the most careful management that this 
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is accomplished. The little “foxes” in the 
way of perpetual carfares for trolley 
parties and other small expenses of all 
kinds eat up our surplus. : 

I am not for limiting social progress 
in our schools. I am glad our young 
people have so many innocent and whole- 
some ways of amusing themselves. It 
is the unnecessary expenses I protest 
against. I do not see why my little 
daughter of fifteen need go gallivanting 
around the country in the wake of a ball 
team, nor why I should be ealled upon to 
provide her with party dresses in which 
to attend the high school dances, which, 
I notice, are largely attended by young 
people no longer in school, and which 
unfit her for her school work next day. 


“ Her Annie is as pretty a girl as one would care to see” 
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Still, when I put my foot down, Amy 
feels abused by a stern, old-fashioned 
mother. 

It is not only in school that life has 
become more complicated for our girls, 
but out of school as well. If a girl has 
musical tendencies or a taste for drawing, 
she no longer “takes a few lessons.” 
To-day a girl’s training includes instrue- 
tion from the best available master, 
whether her talent justifies it or not. 
If a girl is living in a small town, this 
will mean frequent visits to the nearest 
city. This means, of course, carfare, a 
much higher price paid for instruction, 
lunches in town, an inereased seale of 
dressing, for the simple tailored suit that 
will do,in a country street won’t do in a 
city to take a singing lesson from a master. 

I said to my friend, Mrs. Pratt, the 
other day, as I was settling my milk bill 
with her: “I havn’t seen Bessie lately.” 

Mrs. Pratt, who lives out of town a 
little way, has the best dairy about here, 
and in summer takes boarders. 

“Bessie,” she replied “is studying art 
at the league this winter. This is her 
second year,” she added, proudly. 

Now, I have often seen Bessie and her 
comings and goings, and I’m sure as far 
as practical results are eoncerned, Bes- 
sie’s art training will amount to as much 
as art instruction given to a kitten; and 
I know that a winter in New York for a 
girl, however ecomomically she may live, 
is no small tax on such a purse as that of 
Mrs. Pratt. In fact, there’s hardly a 
household in the country which doesn’t 
feel it a strain when the daughter of the 
house leaves home and has to be provided 
with money for board and lodging, as 
well as for her clothes and other neces- 
sities. I used to see no reason why, as 
people got along towards fifty, their 
clothes should get to have a dowdy look. 
I used to feel that it was one of the signs 
of advancing age that this should be so. 
Now I understand. It is simply that a 
tather and mother of my age, unless they 
have large incomes, have got to econo- 
mize somewhere when they have grown 
up daughters, and it is of course on them- 
selves that they can most readily begin. 

The pity of it is so many of these sac- 
rifices are useless. The young people at 
Lillian’s party would have had just as 
good a time at a simpler affair, and had 
the other girls been dressed in like fash- 
ion, Eleanor would have danced content- 
edly in her graduation dress. Mrs. Pratt 
will accomplish nothing by the sacrifices 
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she is making in order that Bessie may 
learn to make bad charcoal drawings. 
We may love the simple life, but what 
mothers love far more is to see their 
daughters on an equal footing with their 
mates, whether they be school girls like 
Amy, or girls who are in society, like 
Lillian Howard. There is hardly a 
mother who will not protest against the 
extravagancies that conditions impose on 
the modern parent, but there are very 
few women whose principles or hearts 
are hard enough to begin the much 
needed reform on their own children. 
We would be very glad indeed if every- 
one else’s daughters would be less ex- 
pensive as well, but we do not wish to 
begin at home, even if our daughters are 
willing to have us. For this reason, in 
spite of my protests, I shall go on con- 
triving to give my girls the so-called 
advantages they do not need as well as 
those they do. That all the mothers in 


town contrive and plan just as I do, I. 


have proof every noon when the high 
school girls pass our house. It is seldom 
I am not at the window when they go 
by, for I would not willingly miss them, 
they look so gay and, almost without 
exception, so spie and span. 

In this flock of girls you will not be 
able to distinguish the girl whose father 
is well-to-do, like Mr. Howard, from girls 
whose fathers are in very moderate cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes, indeed, it is the 
poor man’s daughter who is the most 
elaborately dressed. 

Like the majority of my neighbors, I do 
the greater part of our own work and the 
girls help me, while Mrs. MeGuire comes 
onee a week and does the washing and 
ironing. Mrs. MeGuire doesn’t need to 
go out washing by the day, except that 
she, like Ellen Howard and myself, wants 
to do all she ean for her girls, and needs 
the extra money she earns so that they 
ean dress as nearly like Mrs. Howard’s 
as possible. Her Annie is as pretty a 
girl as one would eare to see, she stands 
near the head of her class, and intends to 
be a teacher herself. She would be just 
as pretty and as a good a scholar if she 
wore less ambitious clothes. 

So the publie school works both ways. 
It is a great leveler of classes on the one 
hand, but it raises the standard of dress- 
ing and amusements on the other. It 
is the rich man’s daughter, and not the 
poor man’s, who sets the fashion. 

It seems wrong that it should be so, 
but every mother in moderate cireum- 
stances will admit that it is true. 
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HERE was once a young man who 

wanted to go on a journey. His 
mother provided him with sacks of 
dried meat and. pairs of moccasins, but 
his father said to him: 

“Here, my son, are four magic arrows. 
When you are in need, shoot one of 
them!” 

The young man went forth alone, and 
hunted in. the forest for many days. 
Usually he was successful, but a day came 
when he was -hungry and could not find 
meat. Then he sent forth one of the 
magie arrows, and at the end of the day 
there lay a fat bear with the arrow in 
his side. The hunter cut out the tongue 
for his meal, and of the body of the bear 
he made a thank-offering to the “Great 
Mystery.” 

Again he was in need, and again in 
the morning he shot a magie arrow, and 
at nightfall beside his eampfire he found 
an elk lying with the arrow in his heart. 
Once more he ate the tongue and offered 
up the body as a saerifiee. The third 
time he killed a moose with his arrow, and 
the fourth time a buffalo. 

After the fourth arrow had been spent, 
the young man came one day out of the 
forest, and before him there lay a great 
cireular village of skin lodges. At one 
side, and some little way from the rest of 
the people, he noticed a small and poor 
tent where an old couple lived all alone. 
At the edge of the wood he took off his 
clothes and hid them in a hollow tree. 
Then, touching the top of his head with 
his staff, he turned himself into a little 
ragged boy and went toward the poor 
tent. 

The old woman saw him coming, and 
saift to her old man: “Old man, let us 
keep this-little boy for our own! He 
seems to be a fine, bright-eyed little fel- 
low, and we are all alone.” 

“What are- you thinking of, 
woman?” grumbled the old man. 


old 
“We 


ean hardly keep ourselves, and yet you 
talk of takingyin a ragged ‘little secamp 
from nobody knows -where!’:; 

In the meantime the boy had-come quite 
near, and the old wife beckoned to him to 
enter the lodge. 

“Sit down, 1 my grandson, sit down!” she 
said, kindly; and, in spite of the old man’s 
black looks, she handed him a small dish 
of parched corn, which was all the food 
they had. 

The boy ate and stayed on. By and by 
he said to the old woman: “Grandmother, 
I should like to have grandfather make 
me some arrows!” 

“You hear, my old man?” said she. “It 
will be very well for you to make some 
little arrows for the boy.” 

“And why should I make arrows for a 
strange little ragged boy! 2” orumbled the 
old man. 

However, he made two or three, and. 
the boy went hunting. In a short time 
he returned with several small birds. The 
old woman took them and pulled off the 
feathers, thanking him and praising him 
all the time. She quickly made the little 
birds into soup, of which the old man ate 
gladly. 

“You have done well, my grandson!” he 
said; for they were really very poer. 

Not long after, the boy said to his 
adopted grandmother: “Grandmother, 
when you see me at the edge of: the wood 
yonder, you must eall out: ‘A bear !-there 
goes a bear!” 

This she did, and the boy again sent 
forth one of the magie arrows, which he 
had taken from the body’ of his game and 
kept: by him. No sooner had he shot, 
than he saw the same bear lying before 
him with the arrow in his side! 

Now there was great rejoicing in the 
lodge of the poor old couple. While they 
were out skinning the bear and eutting 
the meat in thin strips to dry, the boy. 
sat alone in the lodge. In the pot on the 
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fire was the bear’s tongue, which he 
wanted to eat. 

All at once a young girl stood in the 
doorway. She drew her robe modestly 
before her face as she said in a low voice: 
“T come to borrow the mortar of your 
grandmother !” 

The boy gave her the mortar, and also 
a piece of the tongue which he had cooked, 
and she went away. 

Soon after, he heard that the people of 
the large village were in trouble. A great 
red eagle, it was said, flew over the vil- 
lage every day at dawn, and the people 
believed that it was a bird of evil, for 


they no longer had any suecess in hunting. 
None of their braves had been able to 
shoot the eagle, and the chief had offered 
his only daughter in marriage to the man 
who should kill it. 

When the boy heard this, he went out 
early the next morning and lay in wait 
for the red eagle. At the touch of his 
magie arrow, it fell at his feet, and the 
boy pulled out his arrow and went home 
without speaking to anyone. 

But the thankful people followed him 
to the poor little lodge, and when they 
had found him, they brought the chief’s 
beautiful daughter to be his wife; and 


“ The third time he killed a moose with his arrow” 
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“ At the touch of his magic arrow, it fell at his feet” 


she was the girl who had come to borrow’ where his clothes were hidden, and came 
his grandmother’s mortar! back a handsome young man, richly 
Then he went back to the hollow tree dressed for his wedding. 
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Our Home-Building 


With Many Hints, Between the Lines, for Young Home-Makers 


T is pleasant, when you 
have been out, to feel the 
hominess of your house as 
soon as you open the front 
door. It is a kind of 
daily house weleome, a 
kind of everyday “open 
sesame.” It is for that reason that our 
log fireplace was put opposite the front 
door. Our fireplace has a shelf above it 
with Bruges pottery and Munich brasses 
and some copper plates we made our- 
selves. We love these things, but above 
all we love the logs. The log fire is the 
poetry of home. No matter how much 
we appreciate the prose of our hot water 
furnace in the cellar, in the development 
of mankind poetry came before prose and 
the hearth is the poetie symbol of home. 
It is this poetry of home which is its 
perennial charm, and in this large poetry 
of home the poetry of our household 
possessions has a deep rooted spot. 
Sometimes it seems as though an ugly ve- 
neer of civilization befogged the idea of 
home with that of a fashionable New 
York hotel; but, after all, when our true 
hearts choose, the charm of the early 
American farmhouses has strong hold 
upon our affections. A low, simple house 
with a gable roof and deep eaves that has 
a broad paneled door and a good knocker 
invites us back to simple living. In such 
a house you find yourself involuntarily 
looking out upon life, not through thick, 
hard, realistic plate glass, but through 
quiet, old-fashioned windows that have 
quaint moons in their shutters. 

Do you like our living room? If you 
do it must be beeause it issosimple. We 
designed all the woodwork and _ tables 
ourselves. I might almost say we re- 
frained from designing them and just 
gave the oak a chance to express itself. 
You would be surprised to see, as we 
have seen, plain business men, to whom 
art seems an unpractical faney, stop to 
look at our doors and trim with “How 
beautiful!” The grain of the oak un- 


NotE—Miss Rehmann willl answer readers’ ques- 
tions ene furnishing and decorating, through 
his magazine—The Editor. 
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consciously appeals to them, for in the 
grain of the oak is subtly wrapt the 
years of its forest life. 

Have you noticed the ceilings in the 
Duteh genre paintings of Adriaan van 
Ostade, Jan ver Meer, and Pieter de 
Hooch? They are simply and _ heavily 
beamed in straight, parallel lines and 
their tone is invariably darker than that 
of the wall surface. The designing, it 
there is any, is left to the floor. We 
were so pleased with these pictorial sug- 
gestions that we even went so far as to 
use their mode of construction. So the 
beams which you see are not shams, but 
true construction beams, on which the 
second floor rests. Between the beams 
we used a golden brown burlap to mateh 
the Van Dyck brown stain of the oak. 
The walls are a soft green burlap, and 
the floor has a rug of the two colors. 
We gathered from the Dutch pictures 
that our rug must help maintain that 
airy spaciousness which we wanted to 
give to our room, and that it must fur- 
ther, while precluding the muddling of 
many colors, have a richness of effect. 
The study of rugs, then, beeame a para- 
mount interest. We never knew there 
were so many books on rugs, and we 


“never knew there were so many stores 


with them, until we started out to suit the 
rug object to our rug ideal. The rug 
world expanded and expanded, until we 
felt like a weary traveler in the Louvre, 
all confused by the wealth of riches be- 
fore us. At last we found you, dear old 
rug, and had you made up of Royal 
Wilton carpet. You have been, indeed, 
for our living room the rug object of our 
rug ideal. 

Shopping is often a liberal edueation. 
Sometimes it almost deserves to be 
ranked with the fine arts. Sometimes a 
purchase is not only a purehase, but a 
veritable triumph. One of these trium- 
phant purchases I spied one day in 
London while driving down Tottenham 
Court Road on the top of a ’bus. It was 
a tea-set of Spencer Edge ware. The 
Ann Hathaway cottage frieze in yellow, 
red, and brownish purple above the sur- 
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The little green and white house 


face of bright green interests everyone, 
and has certainly contributed much to 
the social success of our tea nook. 
~ Furnishings suggestive of the Ann 
Hathaway cottage can sometimes be 
found right here. I liked one of the 
tables in Ann Hathaway’s sitting room 
very much. You can imagine my delight 
when I found for my yellow room its 
facsimile in a New York department 
store. I don’t want to lay false claims 
to being a good shopper. I once bought 
a book ease for my room whose lines and 
details had such a bad influence that I 
returned it at the end of three months. 
Then I couldn’t find another until I had 
it made according to my own design. 
There are not many bookcases in good, 
rich mahogany that are designed simply 
enough to be appropriate for bedrooms. 
Still, I have always felt that nothing 
could be more charming than to wake up 
in the morning in a fresh, sunny, south- 
east room with a few geraniums in the 
window and your own favorite books on 
the shelves, 

My eretonne hangings and coverings 
are different from the usual flowered ere- 
tonnes. They are an all-over conven- 


tionalized flower and leaf design in yel- 
low, with a little light pink in spots. 
For some time there was a mystery at- 
tached to them, for we did not know the 
flower in the design. When a friend 
told us it was the English prick-song 
flower, we immediately felt that elation 
of spirits which usually comes only with 
independent discoveries. 

We brought all our old furnishings with 
us to our new home, so our house prob- 
lem was not so much a matter of selection 
as of adaptation. It is all very well to 
furnish a house anew; but when you 
have lived happily with certain things 
for a long number of years, your heart 
fibers are twined about them somehow, 
and you can’t break with them altogether. 
For instance, all the pictures in our liv- 
ing room are from the other home, 
and yet, even without reframing, they 
straightway found congenial spots in 
new quarters. The rattan chairs and 
rockers are also old companions, yet I 
doubt if we could have found chairs 
more appropriate. They pleasantly re- 
lieve the straight lines and absolute sim- 
plicity of the other furniture and give a 
desirable effect of lightness. 
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As I go about now and see dark, 
heavy mission furniture so extensively 
used in small flats and tiny houses, a 
feeling of sadness comes upon me to 
think of how many people who wanted 
so ardently to follow the true and lovely 
have fallen into the hopeless pitfall that 
comes from lack of proportion. After 
a while they feel like Gulliver in the land 
of the giant mission chairs, and they'll 
swing the pendulum to the other extreme 
and live straightway in the equally un- 
congenial society of spindle legs and gilt. 
There ought to be a great sign hung up 
somewhere for all those who start out 
happily and with rosy visions to buy 


house furniture. On it beginners could 
read: Beware of treacherous lines and 
false carvings. Beware of loud designs 
and jumbled color schemes. Above all, 
however, beware of that more invidious 
foe, a direful lack of proportion. 

Know your present and look to your 
probable future, and make therefrom 
some mathematical deductions. If you 
are only middling rich—and even the 
poorest are middling rieh—do not think 
that any lack of worldly means will keep 
you from having a lovely home. Keep 
your eyes open to all that constitutes 
beauty, and set before you the task of 
transeribing the principles of beauty as 


The attractive and effective terrace 
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The tea nook 


you learn them into the simple language 
of your household things. Have visions 
and dreams, and cling to them with a 
stout heart, for you will realize them 
all—unless on your wedding day the ser- 
pent of discontent shall enter in the dis- 
guise of an inappropriate gift. Many 
a happy and beautiful home has been 
wrecked at the start by pretentious but 
soulless wedding gifts. 

A Louis Quatorze chair or a Hepple- 
white mahogany sideboard may be ever 
so beautiful, but to young people starting 
out on average wages, they prove regular 
Seyllas and Charybdises. If you are 
middling rich and like to stay so; if on 
small means you want an artistic home 
where content is and where work is a 
pleasurable activity, forget the courts of 
the three Louis and the four Georges 
and remember the wealth of suggestion 
in earlier periods. There are no end of 
happy deviees to get true comfort by sim 
ple means. If it ever troubled me that I 
could not afford a dozen Chinese Chip- 
pendales around my dining room table, I 
would invest in a tool chest and set the 
whole family to work on a pair of dining 
room benches. If that weren’t feasible, 


I would go to a reliable cabinetmaker 
and tell him just what I wanted. Your 
friends might laugh at you in the begin- 
ning, but they would bless you in the end. 
We are so accustomed to chairs that it 
would do us all good to study up their 
history. We would learn that they are 


a rather late contrivance. Benches are 
really much more fundamental. 

Perhaps that is why we get such a lot 
of enjoyment out of benches. I am sure, 
too, that none, however prosaic, ean deny 
that they are very convenient. Our tea 
nook has a seat about it that will accom- 
modate fourteen people. This not only 
permits of much sociability, but obviates 
the moving and shifting of chairs. Of 
all clumsy and troublesome performances, 
shifting of chairs is one. Praetical ob- 
servation taught us also that there is no 
spot so conducive to protracted talks as 
the front door. Yet to carry easy chairs 
to it would be “to speed the parting 
guest.” So we built a comfortable seat 
in our anteroom where we ean hospitably 
enjoy “vestibule conversations” add very 
practically “stay the parting guest.” 

In mentioning appropriate old furnish- 
ings and their suitability for new rooms, 
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I must think of my dressing table stool. 
Of course you will criticise its appro- 
priateness, It was only a makeshift in 
the beginning, until I should find my 
dream of a dressing chair. I trans- 
planted it from our old hall to my new 
room by covering its leather seat with 
eretonne. You'll forgive me for having 
kept it so long. It is so comfortable. It 
is the same way with my couch and 
chairs. They were to be discarded for 
colonial designs, and here they are with 
me yet. I am quite sure, too, that if 
my sister had not had her bird’s-eye 
maple furniture, you would see her room 
furnished in some of those exquisite light 
stains that you see exhibited nowadays in 
Dresden and Vienna. My sister is still 
at college, and there is no knowing what 
development her taste will undergo. Her 
room is still in the formative period. 
There is a certain charm in keeping 
your whole house in that period. I know 
of nothing sadder than the outlook of a 
bride whose house is furnished “all com- 
plete.” It is like marrying a rich young 
man or a man at the pinnacle of his am- 
bitions. There is little room for plan- 


ning and improving. The fun in house- 
furnishing is to buy one thing at a time, 
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so you can give each object your undi- 
vided admiration. There is nothing so 
difficult to bear as an overburdening of 
riches. That was the trouble when my 
sister and I arrived home one time from 
Europe with barrels and packing boxes 
filled with Bruges pottery and Belgian 
brass pots and kettles I sat on the floor 
among the treasures feeling very much 
like a vender in a Flemish square at 
Jahrmarkt time, while my fathe: was so 
overwhelmed by the fitness of things that 
he walked up and down aevotedly with 
the dark blue tulip vase, not exactly from 
any motives of preference, but because it 
had not borne the sea voyage as well] as 
the rest and needed ome doetoring to 
make it whole again. 

I speak of our home as new. It was 
really built before the mission and erafts- 
man furniture came into vogue and before 
the magazines were full of what might be 
called “living room” plans. Although 
my father kevt the leading professional 
magazines, as well as the Studio and 
Kunst, we were under the impression for 
about six months that our house plan was 
original. We did not intend it to be 
original, although I believe that a house 
plan that truly satisfies the needs of a 


The living room 
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A charming view of the yellow room 
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particular family is necessarily original 
to some extent. All we thought of in 
planning was to have it “homey” and sin- 
cere, on the one hand, and roomy, soc- 
iable, and full of fresh air, on the other. 
Most people upon entering our house 
immediately recognized our intentions. 
The exterior was not so readily under 
stood. I think that was not so mue 
because we expressed ourselves in an ob 
secure way architecturally, but because a 
a general rule people are not as well 
trained in the criticism of elevations as 
they are of interiors. 

Our exterior was to appear as low as 
possible. This is a difficult effect to at- 
tain on a suburban lot of fifty feet and 
with a square house plan. An overhang- 
ing roof with deep eaves set at right an- 
gles to the front and without dormers 
utterly deceives the eye to the light and 
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Plan of first floor, showing the terrace 


interestingly vaulted third floor rooms. 
The brick terrace wall not only hides the 
front cellar, but obliterates the fact that 
there is behind it on the southwest the 
sunniest of large laundries, a laundry 
that someone said was fit for dances, and 


that is actually in use as a gymnasium. 
Then, by using white clapboards for the 
first floor and green shingles for the see- 
ond, we felt that we had used all the 
permissible architectural means to gain 
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Plan of second floor, showing two bathrooms. The 
room marked “ servant's room” is used as a den 


the desired humble effect. We had al- 
ways loved the fine proportions of farm- 
houses and peasant cottages, and we were 
intent upon giving our exterior a look of 
simplicity that should not be lacking, 
however, contented simplicity. This is 
not as simple a matter as it may seem. 
It must not be erude, but it must be ele- 
mentary. It must be restrained, but it 
must be refined. The most successful 
simplicity would be that, I suppose, 
which was most simple in its expression 
and most rich in fundamental principles 
and in spiritual suggestions. 

We eall our house the “little green and 
white house.” When we are in it we 
feel very comfortable. When we are 
away from it we think of the seats by the 
front door and of the wild flower garden 
beneath the chestnut trees, and wherever 
we may be we think of it as a dear little 
home. 
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The current issue of this magazine completes the seventh year under the present 
ownership and editorship. There still lingers in the magic numeral a measure of its 
The Vie ancient potency, and we are moved by its contemplation to indulge in 
tre - a brief retrospect and foreeast. Turning the glass backward from 

Pier 7 Pier No 7, we discern changes in the domestie life of the American 

people, many of them for the better; gazing forward, we think we see 
changes to come quite as great, and the most of them, we confidently believe, will work 
together for good. 

The keynote which Goop HouseKEEPine struck at the very outset of the present 
régime, was the value of experience, the substitution of reeords of actual achievement 
in place of pure theory in the management of the home. The response which this 
elicited was immediate and inspiring: womankind was weary of preachments, and 
particularly weary of patronage; finding in our pages the detailed and cheerful chron- 
icles of effort and success, she came eagerly forward with personal testimony, until the 
entire magazine, like the department of Discovery paragraphs, was an animated ex- 
pression of the aspirations of American housekeepers toward a brighter, less burden- 

some, happier home-making. 

“Domestic scienee” was just then working its way into the American vocabulary 
through the publie schools, the movement for its intreductien being at flood tide. If 
our women were destined to perform their household labors with their own hands, 
what better investment of time and money than this public training? Millions of the 
children of foreign-born parents were in need of the most rudimentary instruction in 
the science of healthy, not to say decent, living; their training was a civie duty, to 
say the least. But educators of the more advanced and genteel . class, as appeared on 
slight investigation, saw in domestie science nothing more nor less than the ascendency 
of the “kitechen-minded,” the invasion of the stately halls of learning by the cook- 
stove, the smudging of fair Pallas Athene with kitchen smoke. There were memories 
of pots and kettles, of scraping and dish-washing, stair-sweeping and window clean- 
ing, in certain institutions of an earlier day, and nothmg was better caleulated to 

de the heads of prosperous and fashionable colleges and schools for women 
than a hint of anything “domestic.” 

We interviewed several college presidents, some of them personally, and the only 
prophet among them was the head of a great university for men—Dr Eliot of Har- 
vard. The most sacred of scholastic traditions, President Eliot said, upheld the practi- 
eal sciences as an integral part of college training. What were Greek and Latin in the 
history of education but the only available sourees of practical working knowledge for 
the three learned professions? Home-making as a college branch for women? By all 
means! 

We have had the satisfaction of witnessing in the past two years a change in the 
attitude on the part of some of Dr Elict’s confréres; schools and colleges for women 
are exceedingly sensitive to public opinion and the demands of their patrons, and they 
have had glimpses of a new light. The snecessors of the present heads of these insti- 
tutions, if not themselves, will see home science, which even now is creeping in under 
other guises, marching boldly into the college catalegs under its proper title. Mean- 
time we commend to the reader’s attention the article by Alice Bartlett Stimson in 
this issne. 

It is not our habit to indulge a great deal in prophecy; but mmch that is pro- 
phetic appears between the Tines of our pages, which are the expression of the 
thought, the ambition and effort of the leading home-makers of the nation. This is 
peculiarly true of a certain phase of progress which has been very marked in the past 
seven years; in fact, it seems to us as we look back the most striking of the changes 
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noted. With the increasing difficulty of securing adequate service in the home, the 
multiplication of labor-saving devices has been prodigious. Housekeepers were sin- 
gularly lacking seven years ago in the equipment essential to comfortable, economical 
methods. The apparatus in common use was for the most part antiquated; the average 
small] farmer had tools better adapted to his needs than the worker in the kitchen and 
laundry of the everyday home. Now all is changed, as a glance through our files will 
show. American ingenuity has been turned in full force upon the problem, until our 
“Housekeepers’ Directory” has become a catalog of the most varied and ingenious 
things imaginable. That this is proving a substantial alleviation of the servant diffi- 
culty, there can be no doubt. It serves to render housekeeping an endurable task for 
the wife who “does her own work.” 

The number of women of culture and comfortable income who are their own maid- 
servants has increased immensely in the seven years; the hosts of girls graduating 
from our publie schools with at least the foundation of a good, working knowledge of 
housekeeping and home-making give earnest of a happier era in the kitchen, where 
the trained mistress is quite as much the desideratum as the trained helper. Skilled 
mistresses may be more exacting, but they are also more intelligent and considerate in 
the direction of their workers and in the long run better equipped to secure and keep 
good servants. Of this there is no question, and in the new conditions, including the 
improved mechanical facilities, is to be found the first glow of the dawn of a better 
day in our domestic service. 

The pure food movement has accomplished definite results. The new national law 
has led over one thousand manufacturers of food products to vie with each other in 
putting up pure articles. State laws are being enacted and enforeed in harmony with 
the federai statute. Confidence is restored in prepared food products. 

The new knowledge of nutrition, of healthful cookery and home sanitation, is be- 
ginning already to do wonders in the fortifying of the rising generation against disease. 
More thought, too, is now given to the physical heritage with which we endow our off- 
spring, but not so much as ought to be bestowed upon it. Children have a right to be 
well born physically; if we gave less thought to our last will and testament, the accu- 
mulation of money for the next generation, and more to the bodies with which we bless 


or curse them, the world would be better and happier. But this is one of the sciences - 


for which we predict a large progress in the seven years to come. 

The food fads and the “cures” of the seven years gone? There would not be space 
in which to describe them in the whole of this issue. What a procession! Thereby has 
the sum of knowledge been increased; the blood of their martyrs, be it said, is the seed 
of our present knowledge of what is not good for man, of the great truth that every 
man’s problem is an individual one, that the fads are for the few. Nevertheless, out of 
the ferment has come a great longing on the part of men of all sorts and conditions to 
understand the science of nutrition and eating; a far larger, more heedful audience 
now devours every new, authentic word upon the question of food; and it is well. The 
systematic experimenting at Washington, at New Haven and Middletown, under the 
auspices of the United States government, in conjunction with the researches of indi- 
vidual scientists, have furnished a working basis for a practical science of nutrition, 
with which our pages devoted to foods and eating will be in aecord and upon which we 
shall develop an immensely interesting and helpful department in the near future. 

Crowning all is the new science, or art, of Happiness and Health, the union of 
science and religiow for the healing of soul and body. This great movement is in its 
infaney. What wonders of beneficence may not issue from it, for our readers and the 
world, in the course of another seven years! 
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The Power of Mind in 
Nervous Disorders 


By Rev Samuel McComb, D D 

ment of Nervous 
IR WILLIAM HAMIL- 
TON, the great Scottish 
thinker, uttered a famous 
epigram when he said: “On 
earth there is nothing great 
but man; in man there is 
nothing great but mind.” 
Philosophy has been one long speculation 
on the nature and meaning of mind. And 
as the years pass the mystery grows. 
Around this mystery quackery, charla- 
tanism, and a myriad humbugs have gath- 
ered to mislead the world and plunge it 
in superstitious darkness. Henee many 
persons regard with suspicion any at- 
tempt to affect human well-being by 
means of mental and spiritual processes. 
They ean understand or at least believe 
that a pill, or a eolored fluid in a bottle, 
or some physical entity, may affeet power- 
fully the body, but to talk of enlisting the 
funetions of mind in the interests of 
health, to assert that moral and psychical 
states condition physical processes, is, in 
their view, to utter transcendental non- 
sense, to beguile oneself with empty imag- 
inings, to forsake the solid ground of fact 

for the bog of theosophie speculation. 
These same people regard all nervous 
troubles as imaginary. “If only,” they 
say, “nervous invalids would ‘stop think- 
ing about themselves, would rouse them- 
selves and do some honest work, all would 
be well. They are able to eat and sleep 
and talk, why can they not shake off their 
morbidity and be like other people? It 
is quite too absurd and ridieulous for 
them to be as they are” Dr Samuel 
Johnson was once asked by a lady why 


in his dictionary he defined the word 
“pastern” as “the knee of a horse.” 
“Pure ignorance, madam,” was the frank 
confession of the great man. When I 
hear the friends of nerve sufferers talk 
as has been indicated, I know that I am 
listening not to the oracles of wisdom, 
but to the chatter of folly. 

Let us lay down these two fundamental 
principles once and for all. (1) Newras- 
thenia, or nerve-weakness, is quite compati- 
ble with good physical health. (2) An 
imaginary disease is not to be confounded 
with a disease of the imagination; an 
imaginary disease is a disease which one 
thinks he has, but which he really has not ; 
a disease of the imagination is a disease 
which, as a matter of fact, he has. 

In “regular” medical circles we find 
other and more intelligible reasons for 
the prevalent dislike of mental and moral 
methods. Physicians are impatient of 
such ideas because of the marvelous ad- 
vances in our time in bacteriology and in 
the knowledge of causation of disease. 
Says Dr A. T. Schofield, the distinguished 
English physician: “The discoveries in 
histology, animal ehemistry, bacteriology, 
ete, and the exquisite instruments used in 
diagnosis, have so dazzled the eye and 
filled the mind with the physical faetor in 
disease that the psyehie is well-nigh for- 
gotten and any reference to it received 
with searcely concealed impatience or con- 
tempt.” 

Then, again, physicians as educated men 
are afraid of quackery. And never, per- 
haps not even in the dark ages, was quack- 
ery more in evidence than at the present 
time. Read the Boston and New York 
newspapers, and you will find columns of 
advertisements glorifying patent medi- 
cines, necromaneers, clairvoyants, 
netic healers, spiritual healers and so 
forth. And what is still more remarkable, 
the quack can show many and undeniable 
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cures, succeeding where the man of science 
fails, to the astonishment of the quack 
and the chagrin of the learned expert. 
How is this? We may take it that not 
the charlatan’s nostrums or incantations 
or physical manipulations, but the pa- 
tient’s mind is the real curative agent. 

Now, the older psychologists made mind 
and consciousness practically coterminous : 
whereas modern students regard con- 
sciousness as only one of the manifesta- 
tions of mind. There is a great region of 
mind that lies below or outside the sphere 
of consciousness. This is variously named 
the “sub-conscious,” the “unconscious,” 
the “subliminal” or the “transliminal.” 
Some go so far as to make personality 
dual, and speak of our having two selves, 
an “objective” and a “subjective.” We 
need not commit ourselves to such a doc- 
trine; enough to say that one and the 
same mind has a “sub-conscious” region of 
activity. To the belief that there is such 
a sub-conscious region of mind the fol- 
lowing great writers, among others, have 
given their adherence: O. W. Holmes, 
Galtan Hack Tuke Ribot, Carpenter, 
Myers, Paul Dubois, Janet, Von Hart- 
mann, and our own Professor James. 

But our everyday experience makes the 
quotation of authorities needless. You 
resolve to awaken at a certain hour de- 
termined on before going to sleep. Sure 
enough, about the given time you open 
your eyes. Or take the phenomena of 
dreams. What a difference between our 
characters when we are asleep and when 
we are awake! In dreams the natural 
deformities of our dispositions are re- 
vealed; in waking life they are checked.by 
education, training and environment. Not 
only so, but in visions of the night the 
most important intellectual operations are 
often carried on. Robert Louis Stevenson 
tells us that Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde was 
all dreamed by him before he wrote it 
out on paper. Everybody is familiar with 
the difficulty of recalling a name. We 
rack our brains to find the forgotten word 
but to no purpose. When we cease from 
our efforts and turn to something else, 
suddenly the name flashes on us, and we 
often wonder at the experience. Doubt- 
less the explanation is that in the en- 
deavor to find the name, a sub-conscious 
process is set up, which, acting automati- 
eally, in due time stirs into consciousness 
what we seek to know. 

Now, there is a large class of physiolog- 
ical processes which are under the control, 
not of the conscious, but of the sub-con- 
scious mind—such processes, for exam- 
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ple, as those of the cireulation of the’ 


blood, the assimilation of food, the elimi- 
nation of waste products and in general, 
the vital chemistries of the body. It is 
the sub-conscious that controls the action 
of the vital organs, regulates the healthy 
rhythm of the forces of life, and reigns 
in the mental and moral region where 
habit has the seat of its strength. If we 
can in some way reach the sub-conscious 
so as to enlist its powers in the interests 
of health, it is obvious that we have made 
a great step forward in the restoration of 
nervous balance and self-control. This is 
done by what is called “suggestion” 
whether administered by another or by 
oneself to oneself. And suggestion is 
simply the constant repetition or mental 
formulating the thought that contradicts 
the morbid or unhealthy state of con- 
sciousness. Mark now the immense field 
within which this suggestive treatment is 
applicable. We exclude at once from the 
sphere of its influence all cases of organic 
disease as distinguished from functional. 
But even here sometimes the functional 
irregularity is greater than the anatomical 
lesion would require, and when this occurs 
suggestion is most helpful. But it is in the 
region of the functionally nervous, where 
the primary factors are mental and moral, 
that the greatest victories of suggestive 
therapeuties have been won. 

Probably seventy per cent of the 
troubles that afflict the American people 
are of this order. They make a long list. 
Only a few ean be mentioned here: All 
functional disturbance of the digestive ap- 
paratus, insomnia; anemic, congestive and 
neuralgic headache; hypochondria, melan- 
cholia, irritability, hysteria, morbid fears, 
fixed ideas, stage fright, stammering, lack 
of self-confidence, the liquor habit, excess- 


ive use of tobacco, cocaine and chloral © 


habits, kleptomania, swearing, dislike of 
proper criticism and correction, immoral 
perversions of all kinds. What a gospel 
of hope is here for the depressed and the 
unhappy! What a chance of redemption 
for those who are the slaves of cireum- 
stance or of their own folly! 

Let us take one or two practical appli- 
eations of the theory I have been trying 
to expound. Take the great curse of 
American life—worry. How we wrestle 
with this giant evil, to be overcome by it 
again and again! How the little things 
of experience, the small annoyances, the 
social snubs, the inconsiderate words of 
friends, the enmity of those who dislike 
us, seize hold of the mind, tear and tor- 
ture it, until we are reduced to a mass 
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of quivering and suffering nerves! Sup- 
pose, now, the vietim of worry should on 
retiring to rest, eompose his limbs, elose 
his eyes, and ealmly formulate in his mind 
this or a similar proposition: “Tomorrow 
I shall awake with a free, clear econ- 
seience, glad in the thought that I ean do 
whatever work providence assigns me. 
I will therefore be happy and cheerful, 
I will be master of myself and will know 
myself master of eireumstanee. I will not 
only be happy myself but will seek to 
make others happy”—what will be the re- 
sult? This: worry will soon loosen its 
hold on the mind, the world will appear 
in a fresh guise, and the whole life will 
move on a new plane. 

Here is another illustration: You are, 
let me suppose, out of harmony with your 
environment: all the people you meet 
seem to get on your nerves. Your sur- 
roundings are monotonous, your life’s 
outlook narrow and eonfined. You are 
not at peace with yourself or with your 
world. Now, your cireumstances may be 
sueh that you eannot change your envi- 
ronment, but you can change your mental 
attitude towards it. As an old Seoteh- 
woman onee said: “If I eanna bring my 
lot to my mind, I ean bring my mind to 
my lot.” Say to yourself over and over 
again: “The people I meet are stupid 
and commonplace—that is beeause I have 
never probed them. MHeneeforth I will 
look at them with new eyes. I will try 
to see their good points—I will, instead 
of despising them, try to understand and 
to help them.” Once your life is governed 
by thoughts sueh as these you have won 
the seeret of happiness. 

Now a few words as to the eonditions 
of suecess. In the first place, the person 
seeking help must be eonvineed that sug- 
gestion is in accordanee with the laws of 
the human mind and must be earnestly de- 
sirous of self-amendment. The will must 


. be set toward goodness. The healthy may 


be moral or immoral; the sick must be 
moral. In the second place, where faith 
in God and in the worth and destiny of 
the human soul is present, all the greater 
is the improvement. True religion is a 
great therapeutie agency. And the soul 
of religion is prayer. Listen to the words, 
not of a theologian, but of a leader in 
psychological science, Professor James: 
“As regards prayers for the sick, if any 
medical fact can be considered to stand 
firm, it is that in certain environments 
prayer may contribute to recovery, and 
should be encouraged as a therapeutic 
measure.” 
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Of course, prayer does not mean asking 
for anything that would violate the natu- 
ral order. A true instinet forbids us to 
pray that the dead may be restored to 
life, though we long to have them back. 
We dare not ask God to work a miracle 
on our behalf. On the other hand, re- 
member how diffieult it is to deeide what 
does or does not violate the natural order. 
Remember how often material things are 
affected by happenings in the spiritual 
domain. Remember how often thought 
and will are constantly produemg ehanges 
in things belonging to the region of natu- 
ral science—remember all this, and you 
will not hesitate to ask any good thing 
of him whose relation to the world is sim- 
ilar to our own and whose power to mod- 
ify it is not inferior to that which he has 
intrusted to his creatures. How prayer 
operates we may not fully know, but at 
least we do know that it has a calming 
and soothing effect upon the mind and the 
mind in turn, through the nerve systems, 
exercises power over the whole body. 

I close this paper with the saying of 
John Hunter, the famous English sur- 
geon: “As the state of mind is eapable of 
producing a disease, another state of it 
may effect a cure.” 


The Life Strenuous 


Mr Eprror: “Man of the House” and 
his wife, like too many people, want to 
“eat their cake and have it too.” No 
couple who have brought into the world 
five children, can expect to have a great 
deal of “peace and repose.” Children 
and peace are incompatible, and though 
children bring many blessings, they tend 
to the strenuous rather than the simple 
life. Those who desire a peaceful life 
— remain bachelors, or at least child- 
ess. 

It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that all young men and women 
who contemplate matrimony should ap- 
preciate the gravity of the step, the bur- 
dens, as well as the joys, they are assum- 
ing. There is no profession more exact- 
ing and difficult, and making more de- 
mands upon the strength and personality 
than that of housekeeper, wife and 
mother. (Would that someone might 
coin a word covering all three! Perhaps 
“housemother” is the best yet.) In the 
present ease, since the children are well, 
and money plenty, the problem is reduced 
to its simplest terms. Many people have 
similar problems to meet, and sickness and 
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poverty to contend with besides. Help 
ean be hired, if money is no object. 

For the children too young to go to 
school, including the six-year-old girl, 
get a nursery governess, a kindergarten 
graduate. There is many a bright, capa- 
ble girl who would like such a position, 
provided only she is treated like the lady 
she is. And why should we intrust our 
children to the care of those we regard 
and treat as inferiors? The second boy 
should spend most of his time in school, 
and ought, at his age, to be more of a 
help than a eare. As for the oldest boy, 
he is the greatest problem of all. If he 
will not go to school, try a tutor for him. 
If this is impracticable, take him out of 
school, and set him at work, hard work. 
Put him on a farm, in a machine shop, to 
learn a trade, anywhere that he will have 
hard physical labor ten hours a day, and 
come home at night dirty, greasy, and 
too tired to get into mischief. I venture 
to say that in a few months he will be 
ready to go back to school. 

It is diffienlt to give advice in such a 
ease without knowing more of the cireum- 
stances, but this man’s problems seem 
trivial to me in comparison with many I 
see around me. The parents who have 
deliberately given life to five human be- 
ings have assumed a responsibility which 
they can never shirk. The greater part 
of their time, energy and life must be 
given to the companionship, training and 
support of these children. Life will not 
be all hardship or drudgery, neither will 
it be all beer and skittles. 

If this man considers his problems 
hard, I wonder how he would solve those 
of a neighbor of mine. Said neighbor 
has nine children, seven of them girls, and 
the oldest about twelve. He is a freight 
conductor, now earning about $80 a 
month. He has kept his family well fed 
and clothed, and has built and paid for 
a good five-tenement house, which brings 
a fair monthly income. I don’t imagine 
there is much peace or repose in that 
family, though, unless it is at night. 

Vermonter - 


No Marrer how strong is the passion 
for aleohol or for opium, the spirit of God 
is stronger. That is the old-fashioned 
way of putting it. The twentieth cen- 
tury is more fond of saying that “we 
must rely on the moral forces.” Have it 
as you please. Call your victory by what- 
ever name you like, but win the victory. 
Edward Everett Hale. 


AND HEALTH 


Worry a Little 


Worry is not an unmixed evil. Much 
of the real work of the world is accom- 
plished by the neurotic temperaments. 
Far from endeavoring to worry not at 
all, the average man is the better for a 
moderate spur to his faculties. 

But beware of worry when it attacks 
the physical well being. A physician 
treated a patient for a purely nervous 
dyspepsia, caused primarily by worry. In 
time, the cause for worry was removed, 
and immediate relief was expected by the 
patient. On the contrary, no trace of 
improvement could be discovered. The 
patient in question had acquired an or- 
ganie dyspepsia, brought on by the irri- 
tating action of food which had not been 
digested, owing, at first, to purely nerv- 
ous causes. Briefly the vicious circle was 
complete: from a collection of purely 
nervous symptoms, the trouble had pro- 
gressed to a diseased condition of the or- 
gans themselves. 

Clearly, then, a distressing result of 
worry carried to excess is its effect on the 
physical well-being. But the man who 
habitually plans his vacation to eliminate 
all mental effort, especially if he be accus- 
tomed to brain labor, is making a mistake 
as the brain needs exercise and is not 
harmed by it. 

It is an entirely new thought to the 
average mind that mental labor, without 
exception, never results in a mental break- 
down. Brain work, as such, never killed 
or harmed anybody. Brain work in a 
stuffy room may kill one of tuberculosis, 
brain work plus worry has killed thous- 
ands, brain work plus worry plus insom- 
nia many thousands more, but if the 


brain work had been omitted the impure ~ 


air or the worry and consequent lack of 
sleep would have had just the same re- 
sult. Especially does worry about dis- 
ease predispose one to an attack. Expe- 
rience teaches that, other things being 
equal, infectious disease seizes upon those 
who fear it and passes over those who 
keep their flag flying. “Mental overwork” 
is too commonly the accepted cause for 
nervous collapse. Some such vicious cir- 
ele as is here outlined must in every such 
ease be sought, claims Dr C. W. Saleeby, 
F RS. If this danger period were more 
often discerned by friends and physicians, 
much physical as well as mental suffering 
could undoubtedly be averted. 

Dr Saleeby’s conclusions have been pub- 
lished in book form: Worry. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co, New York; price $1.35 net. 
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Home Science in College 


Should Cooking and Sewing Be Taught in Colleges for 


\ HE problems concerning 
the edueation of girls to- 
day are quite different 
from those which agi- 
tated the minds of all 
who were interested in 
the higher edueation of 
women a generation ago, when the first 
“Female college,” to use the term of that 
day, graduated its first class. 

No one questions now the eapacity of a 
girl’s brain. Whether larger or smaller 
than her brothers’, no one eares; it can 
do as good work, it ean do as hard work, 
and it ean do it without wearing out the 
body in which it dwells. Indeed, statis- 
tics show us that these poor, frail, femi- 
nine bodies of our girls which, under the 
blighting effects of brain work, aeeord- 
ing to some learned doctors, were going 
to shrivel up and, perchance, blow away 
on some especially strong zephyr, have 
gained in strength, in weight, and in 
hight. 

Statistics from carefully kept reeords 
are at hand to prove this statement, but 
they are not necessary. Even the ready- 
made costumes have grown two inehes in 
length to meet the demand of the tall girl 
of today, whose waist is nearer that of 
the Venus of Milo than of a Paris fash- 
ion plate; and the size of her shoes and 
gloves would fill her grandmother’s soul 
with horror, unless she, too, had kept 
“np to date.” 

But no one has as yet demonstrated that 
a woman’s mind is an exact counterpart 
of a man’s mind, and we are beginning 
to question whether the same kind of an 
education for both is the best. 

The object of education is to fit a boy 
to be a man and a girl to be a woman in 
the fullest sense. 

There has been a great increase in the 
past ten years in the number of girls who 
go to college, and there has been a 
marked change as to the purpose in 
taking a college course. Those who plan 
to teach go as a matter of necessity, as 
they have learned that the lack of a eollege 
degree shuts them out from the most im- 
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By Alice Bartlett Stimson 


portant and best-paid positions, especially 
in the large eities and in the centers of ed- 
ucation. But aside from these, many girls 
are seeking a college education for the 
broad culture it opens to them, girls from 
wealthy, or at least well-to-do homes 
where the thought of a professional ca- 
reer is quite foreign to the tastes and tra- 
ditions of the family and self-support is 
unnecessary from an economic point of 
view. It has been said officially that at 
least two-thirds of the students at Bryn 
Mawr have no expectation of earning 
their own support. The number of girls 
of this class going to college from New 
York city is mereasing every day. Re- 
eently, the headmaster of one of the best 
known schools for girls in that city said, 
in a public address, that one-tenth of his 
girls go to eollege; and at least one-sixth 
go from another equally well-known and 
so-called fashionable sehool. In other 
cities and other parts of the eountry the 
percentage of girls planning to go from 
the secondary sehools to college is very 
much larger. 

The question today is, not whether girls 
should have a eollege edueation—they 
themselves are settling that question in 
ever inereasing numbers—but whether the 
wisest eollege course for them is the one 
founded on the traditional programs 
whieh have always had particular rela- 
tion to the needs of the professions whieh 
will be followed by men. Have we not 
too long been adjusting the college cur- 
rieulum for women to the needs of the 
very small percentage who plan some pro- 
fessional career? 

We have it on the authority of Presi- 
dent Lefavour of Simmons college that 
“the number of women entering the or- 
dinary professions of law, medicine and 
theology has been small, and there has 
been no marked increase compared to the 
number of women seeking the higher ed- 
ueation. The number of women engaged 
in advanced seientifie research is small, 
and will remain small, and ninety per cent 
of all women marry.” Now, while I do not 
agree entirely with a writer who main- 
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tains, 1n a recent article, that a woman 
is to study science merely in a modified 
way which will “enable her to tell pretty 
stories to her children.” I do believe that 
“in the general training of women, neither 
studies fundamental to the learned pro- 
fessions, nor those of especial value for 
scientifie research should be emphasized; 
and if the programs of our colleges for 
men are to be copied, as they have been 
copied, we are unlikely to reach the best 
results—unless we adopt the principle that 
there shall always be kept in view the fu- 
ture needs of women.” 

The same argument holds good against 
co-education. There is much to be said 
against it from the masculine point of 
view; but we are not interested here in the 
boy’s educational problems. I will only 
say that I have always had a profound 
sympathy with that side in the contro- 
versy which is waging so merry a war all 
over the country just at present. The in- 
trusion of the feminine into those pre- 
cious four under-graduate years must be 
maddening at times. A girl I know spent 
“prom week,” a short time ago, at one of 
the large co-educational universities. She 
was taken to walk one day by one of the 
men, and pausing by a pool at the foot of 
a little waterfall, he said, “We fellows 
love this spot—a co-ed was drowned here 
onee.” It is difficult for me to feel that 
an undergraduate of either sex would de- 
velop in that atmosphere into the “com- 
plete living” which is the result of true 
education. 

But woman is both an individual and 
awoman. As a woman, I would give her 
that college course which is best adapted 
to her needs, broad in its culture, and 
sufficiently utilitarian to fit her for wom- 
anhood in its truest sense. As an indi- 
vidual, if she wishes to fit herself for the 
learned professions, or to devote her life 
to scientifie researeh, she should have the 
opportunity. And because well-equipped 
laboratories cost much money, and the 
best teachers for expert work are pro- 
vided for the men, I not only see no harm 
in a woman pursuing graduate work, 
after her college course, in association 
with men in the great universities, but 
for considerations of true economy, I see 
every reason why she should. Many 
universities have opened their doors with 
a wide and free hospitality to the small, 
earnest group of women pursuing ad- 
vaneed work, and have not experienced 
even a thrill of any kind. 

A recent writer has said: “What father 
or mother today thinks of educating a son 
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or daughter to be simply neutral or orna- 
mental, and to take no part in the world’s 
work?” So great are the problems, how- 
ever, in trying to do it, one almost en- 
vies the unthinking little mothers I heard 
about from the head of one of the best 
known private schools in the city, who 
bring their girls to the school, and would 
be perfectly contented were they taught 
nothing but French. An ideal, like a eon- 
science, is sometimes a very awkward 
thing to have. 

Up to sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
the problem of a girl’s edueation is com- 
paratively simple, after that time the 
problem is so to adjust the existing con- 
ditions of college life that a girl may not 
merely acquire fitness for manly profes- 
sions, but may have an opportunity for 
equal strength, breadth, and culture in 
preparation for her own special life as a 
woman. 

We have made light of the peculiar and 
beautiful thing called Womanhood, and 
have not always realized that it has a dig- 
nity of its own, which is not enhaneed by 
mere imitation of man, even in edueation. 

Mr Grant Allen stated some time ago 
that the aim and result of the present 
American education is to produce a race 
of sprightly and intelligent spinsters. 
Like many another clever statement, this 
one is only partly true, as a large pro- 
portion of these “sprightly and intelli- 
gent spinsters” marry in time. That the 
time is apt to be a little delayed is true, 
as the man in the ease must put in an 
appearance at just the right psychologi- 
eal moment, when there is a lull for the 
time being in the absorbing interests 
which fill the mind of the college bred 


woman to the exelusion of tender senti- 


ment. 

But marrying late or soon, or not mar- 
rying at all, the business of domestie man- 
agement is in the hands of the women. It 
cannot be gainsaid that in this, the one 
great profession of womankind, there has 
not been the progress which has been 
maintained in all other trades and pro- 
fessions. We have been blunderingly slow 
in adjusting our households to the new, 
economic conditions brought about by the 
co-operative production of many food 
supplies, and almost every article of cloth- 
ing which we used to be obliged to make 
at home. There was a time when, in a 
well ordered home, a girl emerging into 
womanhood would learn processes of 
food preparation and garment making 
in companionship with her mother. Today 
the mother buys canned goods and ready- 
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made garments, and plays “bridge” in 
the time thus gained. The girl goes to 
college, and for four years lives as abnor- 
mal a life as if it were on the planet Mars. 
It is a wonderfully beautiful life, on rosy- 
tipped hights of new thoughts and new 
friendships, cireumscribed only by a sys- 
tematie arrangement of hours for work 
and play, which under the cireumstances 
is fascinating in itself. She dwells in a 
realm as far removed from domestic plans 
and problems as if there were no such 
thing as a home in the world, and she 
leaves college in utter ignorance, and 
sometimes with an actual distaste, of the 
details of home-making. This is unnatu- 
ral, for the heart of the unspoiled woman 
turns as surely to a home as the needle 
of the compass points to the north. The 
young bride who said in my hearing that 
the two things she most disliked were “a 
needle and a baby” had been spoiled in 
the making. Her education was a failure. 
She was not fitted to be a woman in the 
fullest social sense, as was proved in a 
eruelly short time. Separation and 
divoree followed a husband’s heart-sick- 
ening disappointment in wife and home. 

It would seem to be perfectly practicable 
iv give the girls in college, a broad knowl- 
edge of the underlying principles’ in 
household management, in the most scien- 
tifie way; the theory through lectures, and 
the technique by iaboratory work. Let 
the entrance requirements include such 
a knowledge of sewing and cooking 
as the publie schools give, and also ele- 
mentary chemistry and physics. Then let 
the brave college which would be in the 
van of progressive thought print in bold 
letters in its catalog that no B. A. or B.S. 
would be bestowed by that college until 
the girl had taken a three-hour course for 
one year in domestic art (sewing), and 
another of three hours for one year in 
domestie science (cooking), opportunity 
being given for advanced work in both 
lines, if desired. 

The domestic art lecture room could be 
made intensely interesting with talks on 
fabrics and textiles, their relation to the 
development of the race from primitive 
man with his rude weaving to the man- 
ufactories, whose intricate machinery 
symbolizes the complicated life of today. 
A study of economic values and their 
effect on social conditions is naturally 
a part of the course in social eco- 
nomics as given in our colleges; but with 
practical laboratory work on the choice 
and economical eutting of materials, and 
with the principles of pattern draught- 
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ing and garment and dressmaking put 
into practice, much which has been here- 
tofore wholly theoretical will become of 
real value. 

Women are the great consumers of the 
world. They are the ones who buy the 
output of the enormous cotton, woolen, 
and silk factories; leather is tanned for 
their shoes and gloves, and they are the 
ones who furnish the table with chin-, 
linen, and glass. It would be an interest- 
ing thing to study the effect on certain 
economic problems were our colleges to 
graduate a host of educated buyers, those 
who were trained to discriminate between 
the true and the make-believe, and to 
know real values, 

Our household art course must also deal 
with art in everyday life; with color and 
its use in the home; the effect on the 
health and spirits of different textiles and 
colors. It will discuss healthful and beau- 
tiful clothing, and will seek to impart such 
knowledge of form, fitness, and durability 
in furniture that, perhaps, in the homes 
of the future we may see surroundings 
chosen more discriminatingly, and, having 
William Morris’s text more clearly in 
view, that we may learn the art of living 
with nothing which is not either beautiful 
or useful. The technical part of this 
course can be embraced in the art work 
already established in the colleges, and 
should inelude training in drawing and 
designing and in the principles of com- 
position and color as applied to house- 
hold art, leading to better design and to 
an appreciation of the beautiful in the 
home. 

In domestie science we should have a 
serious seminar course in household eco- 
nomies, ineluding such subjects as the or- 
ganization of the home and its adaptation 
to modern conditions; systematic house- 
keeping; the cost of living; household 
accounts; and domestic service. We 
should have also lecture courses on food 
preparation on a scientific basis, as well 
as on the cost of food and marketing. 
The laboratory work should be a practical 
study of recipes. There should be a 
simple course in household chemistry, car- 
ried as much further as desired in food 
analysis. There should be lectures, for a 
part of the year at least, on house struc- 
ture and sanitation. Other lectures on 
the technique of housekeeping should fol- 
low, with practical illustrations of cleans- 
ing processes, the use of labor-saving ap- 
paratus, and repairing, with the use of 
simple tools.: 

Ought not every woman to know these 
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things? And ean anyone doubt the eco- 
nomic effect on the domestic problems of 
today if the great army of girls pour- 
ing out of their colleges each year were 
fully equipped with these weapons pecu- 
liar to a woman’s needs? Incidentally, 
would not housewifery assume a new 
dignity in the eyes of the incoming for- 
eign maidens, whose thoughts now turn 
with more sympathy to work in the sweat 
shop and factory than to service in the 
home? 

Here, in the midst of this great whirl- 
pool of socialistic discussion, with the 
suggestion of radical solvents for all the 
ills of life, from domestic service to sys- 
tems of government, perhaps it is natural 
that I have emphasized the economic 
value, the value to the community, of this 
enrichment of a girl’s college course, feel- 
ing sure that the proposed studies in do- 
mestie seience and art would do much 
toward quieting the social unrest in which 
we are living; would aim in solving some 
problems of economic values brought 
home to us all in the increased cost of liv- 
ing; and would help woman to find her 
true place in the social system, about 
which, now that she has been released 
from the burden of home manufactures, 
she seems a little uncertain. 

But the immense cultural value to the 
girl herself of this course of study ean- 
not be overstated. We would not mini- 
mize the worth of any purely intellectual 
line of work. We would claim, however, 
that without the kind of knowledge sug- 
gested here no girl can consider herself, 
in the completest sense, cultured. We 
who have been closely in touch with the 
“new edueation” were so long ago eon- 
vineed of the value of the training which 
is in the direction of the co-ordination of 
the hand and the eye with the more dis- 
tinetively mental proeesses, that it seems 
almost like a truism to repeat any of the 
well known arguments here. But, per- 
haps, they have been familiar to some of 
us mainly in connection with manual 

. training in the elementary and secondary 
sehools, and we have forgotten that it is 
equally true of the college girl that 
“will, exeeutive, initiative, have a physi- 
eal basis in the nervous system. The 
quickness to respond to stimuli, the abil- 
ity to act quickly, depend upon the per- 
feet adjustment of mind and muscle. The 
muscles are more than mere motor appa- 
ratus. Together with the nerve fibers and 
nerve centers which control, they consti- 
tute the executive machinery of the body. 
Flabby muscles mean indecision, unsta- 
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bleness. They mean the gap between 
knowing and the ability to do. Skill, en- 
duranee, self-control, are largely muscle 
virtues. Irritability, lack of control, 
fidgetiness, are largely muscle faults.” 

Recently, in the same week, I had two 
most interesting illustrations of the point 
I am trying to make plain. At a large 
and brilliant luncheon at the Waldorf a 
girl of my acquaintance was absent- 
mindedly stirring her coffee. An observ- 
ing woman just beyond her at the table 
said, after watching her a moment or two, 
“Do you play the piano?” The girl smil- 
ingly replied, “No.” After a little pause, 
the ems said, “Will you please pardon 
me, but I am curious to know what you 
do; you have trained hands.” This time 
the girl langhed outright as she said, “I 
teach cooking.” Cooking and chemistry 
had trained her hands in skill and aecu- 
racy during the time the brain was ac- 
quiring enough “book learning” to gain 
the “A. B.” and “A. M.” degrees she pos- 
sessed. 

The same week while visiting an insti- 
tution where the pupils of the art depart- 
ment find positions waiting for them as 
soon as they finish their course, as the 
work is so artistic and so practical, I saw 
some beautiful embroidery, original in de- 
sign, and exquisite in workmanship. The 
head of the school said to me: “We are so 
proud of the girl who did that work! She 
is the product of our own art classes, and 
is now the head of our embroidery de- 
partment. When she came to us, she 
couldn’t even sew on a sewing machine. 
She couldn’t co-ordinate hands, eyes and 
brain to aet together. She was full of ar- 
tistie ability, and now, after her years of 
training, she not only does this remark- 


able work herself, but has the ability to — 


teach others to do the same.” 

We have shown that multitudes of girls 
are taking a college course solely for the 
mental diseipline and broad culture they 
think they will acquire, with no ulterior 
thought of preparing for a professional 
career. “Culture,” says Principal Shairp, 
“according to the elaim put in for it by its 
most ardent advoeates, is said to do two 
things: first, it sets before a man a high 
ideal end to aim at, which shall enter into 
and control his life; secondly, it trains all 
the faeulties, all the inward powers and 
outward instruments—hand, eye, ear—so 
as to enable him in some measure to real- 
ize that ideal end and overeome the ob- 
structions that lie between him and it.” 

I maintain that the claim of the advo- 
eate of culture and of the economist alike 
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will be met only by enriching the college 
education of our girls by courses in do- 
mestie science and art; and I feel that 
the responsibility for doing this rests 
with the heads of our women’s colleges. 

A keen observer of the signs of the 
times has recently said: “There are prob- 
ably no other people in the country of 
equal importance to the country who, 
as a class, need to be brought back to the 
people as do the teachers.” We are try- 
ing to bring them back by suggesting a 
few vital truths. Perhaps, in time, we 
may make even the autocrats presiding 
over the higher education of women hear 
the call, which is rapidly increasing to a 
roar, in its insistence that a woman’s edu- 
cation should fit her for a woman’s life. 
The responsibility for the present econdi- 
tion lies with the “edueators,” those be- 
ings who, living on a self-made Olympus, 
above the real things of life, issue educa- 
tional fiats in the form of eurriculums. 
To them a B. A. has a peculiar sacred- 
ness, and must always maintain its tradi- 
tional meaning, which is, that a proper 
foundation has been laid for the learned 


Come to the meadow with me, dearie— 
Come to the meadow and see, dearie— 
The little green leaves have all turned 
red; 
The autumn is here and the summer is 
dead; 
The goldenrod ’s in the rose’s stead— 
And the harvest ’s for thee and for me, 
dearie. 


Run to the orchard and stay, dearie— 
The blossoms that bloomed in May, 
dearie— 
The magic of fall 
Has turned them all 
Into fruit, to be gathered away, 
dearie. 
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Harvest Song 


By Montrose J. Moses 


[Copyright 1907 by the author) 


professions. They have not heard our 
telephone call, but perhaps now a mar- 
conigram will reach them; for we are try- 
ing to let them know that a B. A. from 
a woman’s college may mean as much, 
and be as dignified, and in the great world 
be of equal value as that from a man’s 
college, even though the courses that lead 
to it may not be ideniical. 

Give the girls a chance to study all the 
Greek, Latin and higher mathematics they 
choose. But, for the love of the homes of 
the future, let us stop bending all the ef- 
forts of the college to the making of 
teachers. Let those who wish to enter the 
professions do their specializing in grad- 
uate schools at the close of their college 
course, or at least not before their senior 
year in college. Give all the girls, whether 
they plan to teach, to go into business, or 
“just to make home happy,” a knowledge 
of the art of housewifery, and so dignify 
it by its honorable recognition and scien- 
tifie presentation that it shall take the 
place it ought to have in the curriculum 
of our colleges for women. 


The birds have flown to the eaves, aearie— 
The trees have been robbed of their 
leaves, dearie— 
The seed that was sown, 
Has grown and grown, 
And the grain has been piled into sheaves, 
dearie. 


Come gather it, all you ean hold, dearie— 
The harvest’s grain is God’s gold, dearie— 
The squirrel has stored his nuts in the 
tree— 
And — is coming—oh, who ean it 
be 
The little wind told me—T’ll tell it to 
thee— 
°Tis winter—he’s bringing the cold, dearie. 
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T a recent great educa- 
tional conference held 
in New York the fol- 
lowing resolutions were 
drawn up in executive 
session : 

“Resolved, That a com- 
mittee of the best writers and illustra- 
tors for children be appointed to investi- 
gate the colored supplements which are 
issued with the Sunday newspapers. 

“Resolved, That this committee meet and 
confer with the editors of such papers, 
and request that, in the best interests of 
education, much of the material in such 
supplements be suppressed and better 
material given to the children.” 

In this age, which may be termed the 
age of the child, are we to fill the souls 
of our children with the color of the Sun- 
day newspaper, and the bad drawing of 
Buster Brown? In our over-develop- 
ment of mechanies, are we forgetting sim- 
plicity of line? Above all, should we ask 
the parents of the present generation: 
What are you doing to develop higher 
ideals of art in the home? 

In contrast to the child who is over- 
stimulated and crudely nourished by the 
Sunday supplement and the cheap picture 
book, may one draw three pen pictures? 
The first is of a much thumbed, dog-eared 
little serap book. Its manufacture was 
Sunday play for a whole winter for three 
little folks whose father was a college 
professor, ardent in the desire that his 
children should, early, have the most 
forceful sense impressions; and the serap- 
book stands for an introduction to the 
New Testament. There are stories writ- 
ten in straggling handwriting across the 
pages, and the pictures—ah, but they are 
beautiful !—the Tissot colored pictures of 
Jewish types which the children eut from 
magazines, and mounted on dull, gray 
paper. They were the inspiration of all 
sorts of imaginings and plays. Budgie 
was discovered in the nursery, tenderly 
leading the oldest hobby horse with sister 
on its back, and he said, as he wrapped 
the couch cover more carefully about her 
shoulders: 

“Hush, father. Don’t ’sturb us, please. 
We're Joseph and Mary, and we're going 
up to Bethlehem.” 


The Advent of Good Pictures 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


The second is of a small boy of two 
years, who awoke Christmas morning to 
see a great, new picture hanging on the 
wall of his nursery—a photograph of the 
Sistine Madonna. His vocabulary had 
been limited to “Mother” and “Daddy” 
before, but he sat up in bed, clasped his 
small hands, and uttered an appreciation 
of Raphael worthy of record: “Lovely 
much—oh, lovely much!” 

The third is the interior of an East 
Side Settlement reading room in New 
York. Outside, the tenement walls are 
covered with hideous posters, the street 
noises make an incessant din, and a po- 
liceman is needed to marshal into any kind 
of order the mass of boys who push their 
way into the reading room at the close 
of school. But inside there is no disor- 
der. The children find their books and 
places at the low, green tables, and all is 
still. 

“Do you not have difficulty in keeping 
order?” we asked the librarian. 

“No,” she says, smilingly; and we look 
about to find a reason for her reply. 
The walls of the reading room are a cool 
green, unbroken by design save for a 
border of colored Mother Goose scenes 
eut from the artistie Walter Crane pic- 
ture books, and mounted, not high, but at 
the children’s eye level. Three pictures 
hang upon the walls: a large, warm 
brown photograph of Watt’s Sir Galahad, 
the beautiful, colored Fitzroy poster of 


St George and the Dragon, and the Corot . 


Spring. Our question is answered. Dis- 
order would be incongruous in such sur- 
roundings. 

Granted that these illustrations prove 
the fact that children are subconsciously 
affected by good art, may the attempt be 
made to prove, also, the possibility of an 
artistic environment at slight expense? 

Background, first, as a setting for our 
pictures. A French artist says: “The 
proportion of really good wallpaper is 
not limited by skill on the part of the 
designer, but by an as yet undeveloped 
taste on the part of the people.” We may 
follow the French in selecting our papers, 
if we will paste papers upon our good 
walls. The French do not mix their de- 
signs. They show us a stripe, a spot de- 
sign as a unit for repetition, and a trail- 
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ing vine pattern. They will not choose a 
paper which, in design, combines stripes 
and spots and vines, and we will not hang 
pictures upon it to divert the eye from the 
flow of line. 

But the plain walls are so restful. In 
the country home or the mountain shack, 
possibly in the town house, let us make 
our walls dull yellow, soft green, tan, or 
gray. As an illustration of a plain wall 
treatment, there is a New York studio, 
papered and decorated by the professional 
woman who works in it. She used a gray 
green wrapping paper for the walls. At 
the top there is a border, hand done, of 
orange trees in gold and darker greens, 
which she stenciled on. The same border 
is painted on the scrim curtains, and the 
natural color burlap hangings. She has 
the best possible background for her col- 
lection of Japanese prints and rare mag- 
azine originals. The wrapping paper and 
paint were cheap. The studio is beauti- 
ful. 

Next, our pictures. We will talk first 
of sources and expense. In the day of 
the wood and steel engraving there was 
always the question of expense because of 
the hand work involved in the production 
ot a plate. Now, through the wonderful 
discoveries of science, it is possible to 
produce accurately anything, from a 
pencil sketch to the involved light and 
shade of the painting. Through photo- 
graphie and chemical agents, a plate is 
made by means of which hundreds of 
thousands of duplicates are furnished 
within a few hours. So we have first, 
and lowest in the seale of price, the soft 
halftone to be bought for as little as a 
few cents in the shops, and comprising 
reproductions of all the beautiful paint- 
ings, old, and modern. For really ex- 
quisite pictures, come the platinum pho- 
tographs, which may be bought in a small 
size for fifty cents, and which come in 
varying sizes and prices up to three or 
five dollars, which is really a very low 
price for the beautiful thing it epitomizes. 

Choose a frame that is of the prevailing 
tone of the print—never a gilt frame, un- 
less one has a water color—and frame 
close, or with a cream mat; or, in the case 
of the cheaper halftone, buy a _passe- 
partout kit, and do your own framing. 

And what pictures shall we select? 
They must be speaking ones, since we 
hang them before our children’s eyes. In 
the light of our comparative art poverty 
as a nation, we turn with longing to the 
Italian school, and feel with those old 
masters whose art was their life. the 
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wonder of line and surface which they 
knew so well how to delineate. We will 
choose Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, the 
Madonna della Seddia, the Madonna di 
Tempi, the Madonna della Senda; Filippo 
Lippi’s Mother and Child, his Madonna, 
and Holy Family; Botticelli’s Virgin with 
Child and Angels, Coronation of the Vir- 
gin, Madonna and Angels; Leonardo Da 
Vinei’s Madonna of the Rocks; Michael 
Angelo’s Holy Family; and so on through 
the list—Fra Lippo Lippi, Bellini, Peru- 
gino, Ferruzi, Sassoferrato. They are all 
worthy of our study. 

For nature pictures we turn to Corot 
with his inexpressibly beautiful atmos- 
phere: Breton;. Millet; Dupres; and the 
painter of sheep and shepherds, Mauve. 

In the modern school we will find Abbot 
Thayer with his Angel and the Caritas; 
Blashfield’s Angel with the Flaming 
Sword; the Cox Madonnas; Champney’s 
Girl with Folded Hands; the wonderful 
Grail pictures by Abbey; and the Sargent 
Prophets. In addition one has not even 
touched upon the English school as rep- 
resented in Watts, Burne-Jones and Ros- 
setti. 

It is impossible in a limited space to 
give an at all inclusive list of good pic- 
tures now to be found within our reach, 
and there is another side of the home art 
question too important to be neglected: 
the art of the nursery. 

May we never forget Tommy’s. and 
Grizel’s long trips through the wind and 
the weather to the hall of their dreams, 
the apotheeary’s shop, where they feasted 
their eyes on the jars of colored liquid 
displayed in his window. If we take 
away from our children the colored Sun- 
day supplement, we must give them some 
other color to take its place. One is 
tempted to quote again the lady of the 
studio, and to describe the nursery screen 
which she designed. 

The framework was plain strips of 
some inexpensive wood, enameled white, 
and the covering was a dainty printed oil- 
cloth, in a colored, conventional. pattern of 
cowslips. At the top of each section of 
the screen was a colored picture of child 
life by Jessie Wileox Smith, eut from a 
holiday calendar; a child in a hammock, 
a child watering flowers, a boy with an 
apple—we are all familiar with the 
charming series. 

Miss Smith stands for wonderfully 
beautiful color for children. For an ex- 
quisite nursery panel look for her Moth- 
ers’ Day or the Child in the Garden 
series. which mav be found in the shovs 
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does not wish this expense, look 
the magazines, and upon the covers for 
her work and that of the school of artists 
which has arisen of late, clever in the de- 
lineation of child life: Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, Bessie Collins Pease, Ethel Frank- 
lin Betts, and a score of others. These 
colored halftones so widely used in the 
magazines now lend themselves perfectly 
to the right sort of matting and framing. 
For other nursery pictures of the older 
schools we find Murillo’s Divine Shep- 
herd, and Children of the Shell; Land- 
seer’s Lion, Deer, and Shoeing the 
Horse; Bonheur’s The Old Monarch, Lion 
Family, Humble Servant, King of the 
Forest and Horse Fair; Greuze’s Girl 
With the Orange, and the Dauphin; Bel- 
lini’s Angel; Vittere Carpaccio’s Angel; 
Van Dyke’s Sleeping Child, and Children 
of Charles the First; Reynolds’ Age of 
Innocence, Penelope Boothby, Girl and 
Squirrel, and the Duchess of Gloucester; 
Luea della Robbia’s Bambini; and Franz 
Hals’ Child and Nurse; all of which may 
be found in the halftone and the plati- 
num photograph. 

The border lends itself charmingly to 
the decoration of the nursery. A stencil 
may be used for a frieze of Noah’s ark 
animals, or they may be eut from the 
engine-colored papers to be found in the 
kindergarten supply shops, and mounted 
on a plain cartridge paper for a back- 
ground; and the result will give unlim- 
ited joy to the child who lives in the 
room. There are gay Swedish and Ger- 
man posters of child and animal life be- 
ing imported now by the large wallpaper 
shops, excellently done, and lending them- 
selves to the nursery border, as do, also, 
some of the best Mother Goose papers, 


Here’s to our maiden aunt. 
She’s made of the sort of stuff 
That never marries, because it can’t 
Find any man good enough. 


TO OUR MAIDEN AUNT 


in sets, or may be had separately. If 4 
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although a whole wall covered with such 
a paper is a little too stimulating. 

At the end of a diseussion which, 
because of the scope of the subject, 
must of necessity be desultory, let us 
ask ourselves: Why is the average Amer- 
ican home so harshly, gratingly, inartis- 
tic? Why do we cross the threshold and 
take our way between walls decorated 
with a design of likeness to cabbages? 
Why do we dine in a room so brilliantly 
red that an over-enthusiastie Art League 
youth once characterized it as “a little 
ante-room to —” well, we will modify his 
statement—“place of departed spirits”? 
Why are we met at every hand by family 
chromos; and pictures of languishing 
ducks, victims of the hunter’s spoil; and 
damsels appearing before Pharaoh; and 
other like works of—trade, not art, 
surely; and all bound stanehly round 
about in gilt frames? 

It eannot be the fault of the produeer. 
He has given us the world of art to choose 
within, and a halftone of the Dancing 
Boys would have been much cheaper than 
the damsel cavorting before Pharaoh, and 
it would not have needed a gilt frame. 

Ah, we return to the two-year-old! 
When shall we be content to fill our lives 
with only that thing which is “lovely 
much”? We re-echo the plaint of the 
French artist that the “production of 
really good” is limited mainly by “unde- 
veloped taste.” Let us develop this lack- 
ing quality. Let us fill our homes with 
only those pictures which are soulful and 
inspiring. Let us realize the educational 
value to our children, and the mental and 
moral uplift to ourselves, that will be 
brought about by the all powerful leaven 
of art. 


So she lives with us, you see; 
It’s an awfully pleasant plan 

But I wonder is our family 

Much better than any man? 
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T is no longer necessary for 

the gardener to confine op- 
t erations to the seasons of 
spring, summer and au- 
tumn. Even without a 
greenhouse, and with the 
ordinary cellar that is 
found in connection with all American 
homes in the northern states, there can 
be grown a considerable variety of gar- 
den crops with very little trouble. These 
cellar gardens will furnish a much ap- 
preciated supply for the table from 
December to April, and they enable one 
to utilize the out-of-doors garden for 
getting crops ready to be foreed during 
the winter in the cellar garden. 

At least two of the crops which may be 
grown in the cellar do not require even 
the subdued light that may be gained by 
placing boxes beside the cellar windows. 
Rhubarb and asparagus may be grown 
to great advantage in boxes on the cellar 
floor, and the rhubarb, at least, may even 
be covered so that it is in complete dark- 
ness. All that is necessary is to dig up, 
just before the ground freezes, some well 
developed rhubarb roots which have been 
in position out of doors for two or three 
years. These should be left outside for 
a week or two until they have had a 
chance to freeze solid, and then they may 
be taken down cellar and allowed to thaw 
out gradually. After this they are 
planted in good sized boxes, being em- 
bedded in and just covered with ordinary 
garden soil. In order to keep a uniform 
temperature and to keep the young shoots 
clean and free from dust, it is well to in- 
vert over the original box another similar 
box. 

For rhubarb a cool cellar temperature 
is more desirable than a warm one. In 
my experience just given, the tempera- 
ture ranged from 45 to 50 degrees. Af- 
ter the roots have thus been forced in the 
cellar, they may be returned to some out- 
of-the-way place in the garden to reeuper- 
ate, although, of course, they will not be 
ready to take up again the following 
December. 

Asparagus may be forced in the cellar 
in almost the same way as the rhubarb. 
A little more light, however, is desirable, 


Fascinating Cellar Gardens 


By Clarence Moores Weed 


also a little deeper planting, and a little 
higher temperature. 

Although not nearly so large an amount 
of product is yielded as by the rhubarb 
and asparagus floor gardens, the cellar 
window garden may easily be made to 
yield crops which are very helpful in the 
furnishing of the table. I have found it 
a very profitable investment to have a 
few zine boxes made four or five inches 
deep, about six inches wide, and in length 
to fit the cellar window. I fill these in 
autumn with good rich garden soil and 
transfer to part of them good vigorous 
roots of parsley, and to others about three 
vigorous bunches of chives and three 
bunches of roots of spearmint. The pars- 
ley boxes are watered thoroughly and put 
in the sunniest cellar window. As soon 
as the plants are in good growing con- 
dition, one of the boxes is to be trans- 
ferred to the kitchen window, where it 
may rest on the window sill or on brack- 
ets below the sill, and be used until the 
leaves ‘are nearly all pulled. It is then 
taken down cellar, and another of the 
parsley boxes substituted in the kitchen. 
In this way, by keeping three or four such 
boxes, an abundance of parsley may be 
procured during the winter, and the leaves 
will always be fresh and ready at hand. 

I have been particularly pleased with 
the success which I attained with the 
boxes of chives and spearmint. As al- 
ready suggested, I planted three good 
sized bunches of chives and between them 
planted the roots of mint. As these two 
crops grow naturally in a rather wet sit- 
uation, the soil in the boxes was kept 
pretty moist. Early in the winter the 
boxes were placed in a sunny window, 
and during the later part of the winter 
had developed a splendid growth of both 
plants. The boxes were then brought 
to the kitehen and pantry windows, where 
they continued to grow and thrive and 
furnish a most appreciated product 
throughout the late winter and early 
spring. For salad and for many of the 
purposes for which Spanish onions are 
used chives are particularly desirable. 
The fresh green mint furnishes the 
basis for the most delicious mint sauce, 
very different in quality from that made 
from the dried leaves. 
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VIII---Helpers in the Home 


ONCE met an intelligent young col- 

ored boy, who earnestly discussed 

with me the opportunities and limi- 
tations of his opening future, and just as 
I felt he was safely launched for some 
port of success, he turned to me, a little 
ruefully, and exclaimed, “I forgot! What 
use is it for me to be making such plans? 
I am the negro problem.” Poor boy! It 
had suddenly occurred to him that he was a 
factor in a great and never-ending dis- 
cussion. He would have liked to settle his 
own affairs simply and independently: 
he couldn’t; he was the problem. 

And I often wonder if the faithfui and 
industrious cooks and waitresses, nurse- 
‘maids and chambermaids, who are to be 
found reading the magazines do riot be- 
come discouraged as they realize that they 
are the “servant question.” To be quite 
‘frank, I feel that this whole matter has 
been exploited in a manner both offensive 
and unwise, and repugnant alike to the 
eareful housewife and the conscientious 
servant. The so-called comic aspect of 
the matter has been a source of humilia- 
tion to a good many houseworkers about 
whom I happen to know. No other busi- 
ness has been so unmercifully held up td 
scorn, or its members so relentlessly ridi- 
euled. The injustice of this treatment has 
made a difficult task more difficult for 
girls who are earning their living by 
service in our homes. 

I asked a group of working girls not 
long ago this question: “Why do you all 
want to work in the mills and factories 
here in New England rather than to earn 
your living by housework?” This was 
one answer: “Everybody pokes fun at 
house girls. Even the papers do, and it 
makes a girl sick of the whole business.” 
Another answer, honest as daylight—“TI’d 
rather work in a good home, except for 
one reason. No, it isn’t money; it’s be- 
eause I don’t want to die an old maid, 
and what chance has a house girl to get 
married ?” 

These are two presentations of the ease 
from the lips of girls themselves—girls 
who choose the long hours, the fearful 


din, the constant standing, because a mill 
girl is not ridiculed, and a mill girl has 
a chance to marry. Foolish reasons, you 
say? Perhaps; but one is the ery of her 
pride, and one the ery of her woman- 
hood. If conditions of domestic service 
are growing every day more difficult, I 
venture the opinion that housekeepers 
themselves are the ones at fault, and that 
these conditions will be changed only when 
the women who employ servants open 
their eyes to things as they are. I may be 
wrong, and I sincerely hope I am; but ob- 
servation has led me fo believe that in the 
parts of this country which I have seen, 
American women are not remarkable for 
their household attainments, except that 
very large and capable class of women all 
over the United States who do their own 
housework, and many of whom are ex- 
cellent cooks and economical administra- 
tors. I refer now to the American women 
whose husbands’ purses enable them to 
keep one or more servants, and many of 
whom give over the greater part of the 
control of their homes to those whom they 
hire. Such women come frequently from 
homes in which their mother or grand- 
mother exercised a wise supervision, but 
left the young girl of the family abso- 
lutely care-free and untaught. What 
wonder if, with a home of her own and 
money enough to shift the responsibility, 
she still remains care-free and untaught? 
Domestie peace is sacrificed, good serv- 
ants (and there are still some such) are 
spoiled, poor ones are made, in such a 
home, and every household worker that 
comes in contact with this housekeeper 
is dropped into a little lower seale of effi- 
ciency. If we are indeed to see matters 
righted, women must again rule their 
homes intelligently, with knowledge, sym- 
pathy and justice, as many of an earlier 
generation used to do. 

So deeply does this matter appeal to 
me that I would like to put, as the golden 
rule of housekeeping, “Never ask a serv- 
ant to do anything which you do not 
know how to do yourself.” These young 
girls who come to our homes have had 
few chances really to learn their business. 
Buoyed up by the knowledge that women 
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are helplessly dependent upon them, they 
make absurd and ehildish demands, many 
a time out of sheer nervousness and igno- 
rance. They are many times timid and 
homesick under an exterior which ap- 
pears saucy or over-shrewd. I have often 
penetrated such an exterior to discover 
beneath an honest and willing heart. 

If a woman knows her business, the 
business of the homemaker, and knows it 
in its inelusive capacity of every sort of 
service, she has very little to fear from 
the servant problem. This means, in the 
plainest sort of English that no woman is 
really fit to employ servants who cannot 
make fires, wash dishes, cook (not one 
meal, but many), sweep a room, direct the 
laundry work if she lacks strength to do 
it herself, make beds, feed and bathe and 
dress children. 

Before anything else in the world this 
is a woman’s legitimate business, the place 
she has always been expected to fill, and 
until unforeseen and very sweeping 
changes occur, aiways will be compelled to 
occupy. Whether she will do her mani- 
fest, straightforward duty in the world 
and bear and rear the children and make 
and keep the home, or whether she will 
hire people to attend to her children and 
her home while she plays bridge whist is 
for her to say. I like to feel that I am 
writing these plain-spoken articles for the 
newer and more hopeful generation of 
housewives who intend to face their prob- 
lem and solve it. 

Suppose, fhen, that a woman knows 
her home-making as thoroughly as her 
husband knows his home-earning, what 
then? In all probability she will be con- 
fronted by the task of choosing the vari- 
ous helpers for her home without regard 
to their knowledge of the tasks which they 
engage to perform. How often they say 
they are “willing to learn”! And that 
means that you and I must be willing and 
able to teach. I say must, because the 
trained servant is a rarity—and nowa- 
days even the untrained are growing 
searce. 

Several factors here enter into the prob- 
lem. This girl whom you have engaged 
you now take into your home, and all the 
home she has is the one you make for her. 

Is it too much to say that she ought to 
have a comfortable room and a chance to 
be clean? Is it too much to say that she 
deserves to have her mistress orderly, 
prompt and systematic, laying out the 
daily task with full knowledge of its de- 
mands upon time and strength? Every 
girl does better work who knows early in 
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the morning what that work is to be and 
when it must be done; and the woman. 
whose hands have themselves carried the 
tasks assigned will know better than to 
crowd a day too full for strength or pa- 
tience or nerve foree. These women who 
work for us are made just as we are, and 
—unless they are fresh from the lands 
across the sea—are often not much 
stronger than we. The seeond generation 
of Irish girls in America, for instanee, 
are about as nervous and have as little en- 
during muscular power as American 
housewives themselves. They are not 
necessarily strong, energetic and tireless, 
endlessly patient and good tempered just 
beeause they engage to do our housework. 

In another article written for this mag- 
azine some time ago, I advocated what I 
called the “Friendly Relation,” the recog- 
nition that these women who live in our 
homes ought to be dealt with in a spirit of 
friendly sympathy, which is neither un- 
dignified nor sentimental, but which takes 
the great principle of human brother- 
hood and puts it in the kitchen instead of 
saving it for a club paper or even a mis- 
sionary meeting. I have only my own ex- 
perience to offer in order to endeavor to 
show to any reader of this article my sin- 
cerity in the things I have tried to state, 
and the personal note must be pardoned 
for the sake of the matter which I believe 
to be so vital to our homes. 

In sixteen years of housekeeping five 
cooks have done their share to make home 
for us. The first one did the best she 
could for four years under guidance that 
had nothing to commend it but its good 
intentions. I frequently asked more of 
her than I could ever accomplish myself. 
I was often insistent on unnecessary and 
irritating points of discipline and care- 
less of more important matters. Why 
she stayed so long and did so well I never 
knew. The next was warm hearted, ca- 
pable, quiek to learn, sunny and patient, 
and to her I was sometimes both exacting 
and unjust; but slowly I was learning, 
and my reward was a depth of affection 
and unassuming friendship that today is 
yet warm, and for which I have never 
eeased to be grateful. Next came another 
of the same nationality, equally warm 
hearted, bearing the household burden of 
sickness for a long period with wonderful 
cheer and patience. Each one of these girls 
gave a four years’ service, in which she 
put a great many things for which she 
was not paid. 

Then came another kind of a girl, capa- 
ble, conscientious, but of violent temper 
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and unconquerable selfishness. Side by 
side we fought her faults, talking them 
over, striving together for patience with 
each other, the girl herself bewailing her 
d-feets with tears, and the mistress see- 
‘ag in the strain all her own weaknesses 
in the light of this severe test. For more 
than two years we tried, two people who 
ought never to have lived together five 
minutes, and we failed to make each other 
over; but we parted en friendly terms, 
and as she left she held my hand tight in 
hers. “I did try,’ she said; “you know 
I tried. I just can’t be different.” And 
grace was given me to respond, “You did 
try, and so did I, but we will both do bet- 
ter the next time.” 

The next time, for me, is a repetition 
of the first three; once again a sweet and 
sunny and unselfish nature, strong, capa- 
ble, faithful hands, make home a place of 
comfort. But in all this was there never 
an interval of discouragement and mis- 
rule? Yes, just once. During that troub- 
lous three months the cooks arrived and 
departed. The paper bundle superseded 
the trunk. All ages, all colors, all de- 
grees of intelligence (all low degrees, that 
is), surged in and out of the kitchen. I 


was always cleaning on the before-and- 


after-taking principle. The bread was 
thrown away because there was too much 
for the top of the bread box to shut over; 
the chops were burned black and “gair- 
nished,” as was everything, to hide de- 
ficiencies; the glass towels were rescued 
from the coal bin. Everything was dirt, 
disorder, chaos come again, because there 
was no brain or heart or womanly nature 
that could be found as a point of contact. 
The old ones never got through washing 
the dishes; the young ones apparently 
never washed them at all, and so for a 
brief season we, too, “dreed our weird.” 
If all were like those, women might be 
forgiven for calling the task hopeless. 

My experience with nursemaids has 
been similar to that with cooks. One I 
had who was dishonest and unfaithful in 
every particular; and she is now in an 
insane asylum, which checks criticism of 
her offenses. But in these eases especially 
the best and most efficient service has 
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come from those whom I have trained to 
eare for a child in my way and who had 
nothing to unlearn. 

Perhaps it is a little aside from the sub- 
ject to crave a place of honor for a faith- 
ful cook whom I know, who, even in these 
degenerate days, has for twenty-two 
years served one family with unexampled 
fidelity, through many a scene of sickness 
and death. When such testimony can be 
truly borne to the faithfulness and worth 
of servants at a time when we are told 
that there are no longer any conscientious 
willing girls for housework, does it not 
seem as if there were still hope amid all 
the difficulties? 

Let us sum up the matter: Suppose the 
housewife is capable, kindly, just; sup- 
pose she is willing to teach. Are there no 
reasons for failure? Certainly. On look- 
ing over these written words, I find that 
I have conveyed an impression that in 
these quoted cases we were all angels of 
light. Alas, not so! Not one girl who 
had not faults or shortcomings of some 
kind, but how light they weighed in the 
balance against the great, strong virtues! 
And who had more to be forgiven than 
the mistress? She received her reward 
on one count, I feel sure—the endeavor to 
be absolutely fair and just. 

Are there no little “don’ts,” no espe- 
cial lines of conduct to be laid down for 
the brand-new housekeepers? Perhaps; 
but they are very few. They might read: 
Don’t expect too much; don’t criticise be- 
fore a third person; don’t break your 
heart over non-essentials; don’t forget 
the social, friendly instinet that exists in 
the kitchen as in the parlor, that seeks 
companionship, not in you, but in the 
friends of its own choosing; don’t forget 
the womanhood that looks toward a home 
as longingly and as truly as you looked 
toward yours; and above’ all, don’t des- 
pair of the problem, but help to solve it 
and help to draw back again into our 
homes these untrained young working 
girls, who will be better off morally and 
physically in your home and mine than 
fighting life in the fierce industrial strug- 
gle that everywhere prevails. 
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My Simple Entertaining 
By A Hostess 


For three years I kept house in a small 
city, did my own work and entertained 
my friends, and perhaps some of my 
methods may be of use to other women 
situated as I was, and who not only wish 
to honor their friends, but to return their 
social obligations. 

Afternoon tea was a fruitful source of 
pleasure to my friends. It was always 
known among these that I was at home 
every first Thursday afternoon; that 
fact was engraved on my visiting ecard. 
This gave both friends and more formal 
aequaintanees plenty of opportunity to 
find me at home without all eoming at one 
time. On some days there would be but 
two or three callers, and on other days 
many more, but the general average on 
each “at home” afternoon was eight or 
ten. 

On this day my house was put in good 
order, and my tea-table invitingly set forth 
with a hot-water kettle, supplied with an 
alcohol lamp, a tea set and plenty of cups, 
saucers and spoons. A plate of wafer- 
like bread and butter or lettuce sand- 
wiches and one of faney wafers was 
placed on the lower shelf of the tea-table 
and covered with fringed doilies. I ar- 
rayed myself in my prettiest house gown 
and by 3 o’clock was ready to receive my 
guests. I opened the door for them my- 
self, ushered them into my pretty parlor, 
and made them a cup of perfect tea. If 
it ever happened that supplies ran short 
or clean cups were necessary, I excused 
myself for a moment, replenished the 
sandwiches or washed the eups, and was 
back again in a moment. I never apolo- 
gized for this interruption. My guests 
knew that I was my own maid and made 
allowances. 

On the days when I was “at home” I 
always planned a dinner that could be 
easily and quickly prepared, for the last 
caller might detain me. A soup ready to 
be warmed over, chops or steak or ham- 
burg steak that could be quickly broiled, 
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potatoes and creamed eauliflower or on- 
ions that had been prepared in the morn- 
ing, and a salad with wafers, cheese and 
coffee constituted a dinner that required 
but a few moments in its preparation, 
and, with the table set early in the after- 
noon, was never late, even if the last 
caller did not depart until nearly 6 
o’elock. 

Whenever we had a large roast, I al- 
ways had a little dinner party. Our fam- 
ily was small, and a roast a thing to be 
dreaded if we depended on ourselves to 
get it out of the way. Therefore, a din- 
ner party. I planned my menu the day 
before (my guests had been invited three 
or four days previous), and in the morn- 
ing prepared as many things as I pos- 
sibly could. Soup was made ready to be 
reheated, vegetables were prepared for 
cooking, and, if possible, cooked to be 
also reheated, and the dessert made. The 
table was set early in the afternoon, every 
needed utensil and serving dish placed 
ready at hand in the kitchen, and nothing 
more necessary to be done until 5 o’elock. 
This permitted me to get a nap or out- 
door stroll, for I never allowed myself to be 
tired out when my guests arrived. A big 
pinafore apron covered my dress, so that 
I was able to be in the kitchen and yet 
ready to receive my guests by donning or 
doffing my pinafore. The olives, eelery 
and nuts were put in their little _dishes, 
the salad made and put on the ice, the 
erackers and cheese arranged with the 
salad plates and forks on the side table, 
and the coffee service was on the side- 
board. All these things were done while 
the dinner was cooking, and I was quite 
ready to weleome the two or three guests 
I had bidden, then to excuse myself for 
a few moments and serve the dinner. 

The soup served and eaten, I removed 
the plates, rinsing them under the hot 
water faucet and stacking them in a cor- 
ner of the sink as I took them out, instead 
of leaving them all spread over the 
kitehen table. I then brought in the 
roast, with the vegetables, and the guests 
helped my husband and myself to pass 
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the plates. When this course was fin- 
ished, I again excused myself, removed 
the plates, scraping and stacking them 
as I deposited them in the kitchen, put 
the food in the pantry, and then served 
the salad. These plates were removed 
and eared for in the same way, the table 
crumbed, water glasses refilled, the des- 
sert brought on and the coffee service set 
at my place. My husband always served 
the dessert that I might be free to make 
and serve the coffee. 

We always sat about the table for a 
long time before adjourning to the other 
room; then, while my guests were en- 
gaged in conversation, I slipped away for 
a minute, put the food away in the re- 
frigerator, cleared the table and put out 
the lights. After they went, if it was not 
too late, for we often enjoyed a game of 
cards, I would change my dress, roll up 
my sleeves and tackle the dishes. The 
work was half-done, however, by the 
dishes being scraped and stacked when 
brought from the table, and the actual 
washing, wiping and putting away took 
very little time. If it was very late, I 
left the dishes until the next morning, and 
was always surprised to see how few 
there were, for I never invited more than 
two or three guests at one time, prefer- 
ring to have a smaller dinner and have it 
more perfect and myself less taxed with 
work, than a larger affair that would tax 
my strength too severely. 

Luncheons were delightful and im- 
promptu. It was usually when I had on 
hand the remains of a roast of lamb, or felt 
like making a freezer of ice cream that I 
summoned my guests and we all made 
merry. A simple menu, consisting of 
chicken bouillon, made from the remains 
of the fowl we had for dinner the night 
before, served in dainty cups with a slice 
of lemon floating in each one, an appe- 
tizing lamb soufflé, creamed potatoes, 
green peas, an apple or banana salad, 
followed by homemade ice cream or per- 
haps whipped cream, sweetened, colored 
with the vegetable coloring that comes 
for that purpose, mixed with chopped 
nuts and served in tall glasses, ice cold, 
accompanied by sweet wafers and a cup 
of clear coffee. This was all I planned, 
and many times the meal was not as 
elaborate as this. I have seen the time 
when the fare set before my guests com- 
prised bouillon, made from beef extract, 
salmon loaf surrounded by white sauce 
and green peas, Saratoga potato chips, 
hot biscuit, and a combination fruit salad, 
served with wafers, cheese and coffee. I 
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did all the cooking, waiting and clearing 
away myself, and enjoyed those luncheons 
quite as much as any of my guests did. 

Several times did we entertain three or 
four tables of cards and serve either a 
chafing-dish supper or a buffet luncheon. 
These were the simplest of affairs, yet had 
the appearance of being quite elaborate. 
If a chafing-dish supper was arranged— 
and this I planned for only when there 
were to be less than ten guests—every- 
thing was prepared in the morning, the 
table set as soon as our own dinner was 
cleared away, and the clearing away done 
after the guests had left, a process which 
did not take long, as my husband always 
helped me. A Welsh rabbit, creamed 
chicken or eggs & la Newburg was pre- 
pared in the chafing dish; olives, wafers, 
thin bread and butter sandwiches or rolls, 
and coffee were served with the supper. 
If a buffet supper was to be provided, I 
arranged the table, and, at the last mo- 
ment, placed on it a large platter of 
salad, a plate or two of rolls, cake, salted 
nuts and coffee. The gentlemen were ex- 
pected to serve the ladies, and I poured 
the coffee. 

Now, it must not be thought that we 
constantly entertained in these different 
ways. There were many weeks when, 
aside from my day at home, we enter- 
tained no one except, perhaps, a guest 
who dropped in on Sunday afternoon and 
was pressed to stay to supper; on the 
other hand, I always planned a small 
party of some sort as soon as I found 
myself socially obligated to six or eight 
people. I tried not to let these obligations 
pile up until I was swamped with them 
and felt that the only way out was to 
give a big and expensive party. 


In the summer I always gave at least © 


one large lawn party, to which I invited 
everyone to whom I was under any social 
obligation whatever, and on these ocea- 
sions two of my married friends helped 
me by presiding at the dainty table in- 
vitingly spread under a large tree. There 
were chairs and benches spread about on 
the lawn to invite the guest to stop for 
a bit, and my al fresco tea parties were 
always a decided success. 

As to the cost of this entertaining, I 
may say that it was very slight. The 
luncheon and dinner parties cost practi- 
cally nothing, for there were no expensive 
and elaborate dishes served. The viands 
were the simplest, just what we might 
have had ourselves, with a little extra or 
two added, and everything served as nicely 
and daintily as I could possibly do it. 
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The eard parties were more expensive, 
but as none of them were large, the cost 
was not great. These were given to re- 
turn obligations in the way of theater 
and dancing parties, and two or three of 
them always sufficed to cancel our obli- 
gations in this direction. The parties 
were saved up for by some little denial 
practiced by us both, sometimes doing 
without desserts for several weeks, or in 
some other harmless way, but we never 
denied ourselves necessities in order to 
entertain. At the end of the year we al- 
ways found ourselves free of social debt 
and at a cost that would have taken away 
the breath of our friends so small was it. 
We never entertained beyond our means, 
but made entertaining mean simply the 
sharing of what we had with our friends, 
and therein, I think, lies the seeret of our 
success. 


The Pot Roast Family 
By Jessie Storrs Ferris 


It is only recently that American house- 
wives have begun to have any “realizing 
sense” of the value of the pot, in prefer- 
ence to the roasting pan, as a means of 
serving delicious meat dishes. The intro- 
duction of the French casserole a half 
dozen or so years ago was the signal for a 
revival of our grandmothers’ methods of 
slow stewing and cunning flavoring, 
which had become almost a lost art. Old 
“Boston bean pots” of heavy earthen- 
ware, and iron and even eopper recepta- 
cles were resurrected and have become an 
indispensable part of the culinary outfit 
in many up-to-date homes. But there is 
still a vast majority where the savory pot 
and its gently bubbling contents are un- 
known. For the benefit of housewives 
who still serve their families with a mo- 
notonous round of steaks and chops, and 
whose meat bills are a monthly night- 
mare, the following suggestions may 
prove helpful. 

First, learn to know your “beef crea- 
ture” in all his parts. Observe that the 
porterhouse and sirloin steaks, though ex- 
orbitantly gh priced, and consequently 
most coveted, are really the driest and 
least “meaty” euts of all. A good third 
of them, sometimes more, is fat and bone 
—a sheer waste when they are broiled or 
fried, as they invariably are. The flank, 
or “soup bone,” is familiar to most good 
housewives, and its virtues need not be 
dwelt upon, neither need the “prime ribs,” 
that are best oven roasted, nor the liver 
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and edible organs, which afford an oeca- 
sional meal that is palatable, if not very 
nourishing. 

It is the round, that rarely retails for 
more than eighteen cents, and often for 
as little as ten cents, whose virtues I 
would dwell upon, and also the “rump” 
and “chuck,” whieh ate sometimes 
cheaper, but no less feasible for whole- 
some dishes. Dietitians tell us a round 
of beef contains more nutrition than any 
other cut or kind of meat whatsoever; 
and it is also a fact that it is almost solid 
meat, having only a small bone in the 
eenter, and a thin outer envelope of fat. 
The upper eut is by far the best, being 
full of rich, red juice, and is almost as 
tender as the venerated tenderloin. See 
that the fat is a creamy white, and the 
meat a good, clear searlet. A slight pur- 
plish tinge is no detriment to a piece of 
beef, but beware of that which is pale or 
very dark. Both colors denote disease. 
The same directions hold good for seleet- 
ing a rump or ehuck. Both should be 
marbled with fat, and free from spots or 
dark streaks. The last two should be 
rolled and tied by the butcher the same as 
a rib roast. 

After the meat is delivered, it should 
be unwrapped, covered and placed near, 
but not on, the iee, at once. Paper and 
cloth absorb meat juices very fast, so al- 
ways use a china or metal cover. 

Great care and an “infinite capacity for 
taking pains” are needed to cook these 
eheap cuts, but the result will be an 
ample justification. A few general rules 
which must be observed in earrying out 
the following recipes are these: 1. Wipe 
the meat with a clean damp cloth. 
2. Have the fat or water hissing or 
boiling hot before the meat goes in. 
3. Add a tablespoon or two of good 
vinegar to the water in the beginning, not 
afterward. This cuts the tiny fibers in 
the meat before the heat has time to 
harden them, and insures a tender roast, 
The taste is imperceptible in the finished 
gravy. 4. Do not salt or pepper till the 
meat has eooked at least an hour. It 
would draw out the juices, just as cold 
water would at the start. 5. Keep the 
pot closely covered. 6. Do not let the 
pot boil hard. A gentle simmer is all that 
is needed. 7. Do not hesitate to cook 
it a half an hour or more longer than it 
aetually requires to be “done.” 

The best seasonings for pot roasts are, 
of course, salt, black and red pepper, bay 
and sage leaves, onion and tomato juice, 
mustard, mace, cinnamon, cloves, parsley 
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and spearmint, either fresh or dried, a 
“kitchen bouquet” of summer savory, 
sweet marjoram and thyme, garlic, pap- 
rika, celery, either the fresh stalks and 
roots or the salt, and a dash of either 
tabasco or Worcestershire sauce, if liked 
very “hot.” All or a selection from these 
may be used, but “the more the merrier,” 
if blended in judicious quantities. Expe- 
rience and frequent tasting will alone 
guide one in this. A dash of sherry and 
a tablespoon of walnut catsup are also 
used by some, and give a real epicurean 
flavor. Sometimes the seasoning is in- 
corporated in a forcemeat, or is furnished 
by a mixture of vegetables stewed in the 
pot with the meat during the last hour. 
For the latter, onions, turnips, carrots, 
potatoes, green peppers, tomatoes, beets, 
string beans, peas, cauliflower, cabbage 
and celery are used. 

The pot roast may be served in the pot, 
if it is a presentable one of earthen or 
glazed ware, with a cover, or it may be 
turned on to a round platter or chop plate 
with a border of vegetables around it, and 
the gravy in a boat by itself. Some pre- 
fer the old-fashioned tureen, and for the 
eut-up roasts this is the best, the single 
portions being served like a stew in soup 
plates. 

The second and even the third day the 
roast may be utilized in what we used to 
call at home “L O’s”—left-overs dis- 
guised in various forms, and under fancy 
names. The last estate of the various 
seraps, both of meat and vegetables, is of 
course the soup pot, but “that is another 
story.” 

The time required to roast properly i in 
a pot depends largely upon the size of 
the eut, but two hours is none too long 
for one weighing as little as two pounds, 
and six or seven hours are needed to 
bring a large piece to the proper tender- 
ness. “Twenty minutes to the pound,” is 
far too little, no matter what the cook 
books say. 

The above applies to pot roasts of all 
kinds. Below are some specific recipes 
which have all become favorites in one 
hungry family, and which may be varied 
to suit individual needs and tastes. 


Old-Fashioned New England Pot Roast 


Lay a round of beef weighing about 
four pounds, from Which the fat has been 
removed, in a deep, heated pot, and pour 
over it a quart of boiling water contain- 
ing two tablespoons of vinegar. Add a 
tomato, two onions and two stalks of cel- 
ery chopped fine, two bay leaves and a 
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pinch of sage, cover and cook, turning 
several times, for three hours, or until a 
fork will penetrate easily to the center. 
Lift out on to a dripping pan, rub with 
butter, dredge with flour, salt and pepper, 
and brown in a quick oven for about 
twenty minutes. Skim the liquor in the 
pot, add to it a tablespoon of caramel, 
coffee or the bottled kitchen bouquet to 
give it a rich color, and thicken with a 
tablespoon each of flour and butter. 
English Hot Pot 

Fry a chopped onion in two tablespoons 
of dripping or butter in a skillet or broad, 
shallow pot, and lay in a pint of cooked 
or raw beef cut in one-inch cubes, and 
dredged in flour. When the pieces are 
brown on both sides, pour in gradually a 
pint or more of hot water or stock and 
a tablespoon each of tomato catsup and 
vinegar. Stew gently for one hour, then 
add three potatoes, a stalk of celery, a 
carrot and a turnip, all cut the same size 
as the beef, a bouquet of sweet herbs, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Stew one hour 
more, then serve like soup in a tureen. 
More liquid may be added as it cooks 
away. 
Spanish Roast 

Prepare the same as the hot pot, adding 
a clove of garlic, a half dozen each of 
stoned olives, and small green peppers 
and a dash of tabasco sauce. Lift the 
pieces of meat from the liquid with a 
skimmer, and heap in a pyramid; put a 
cirele of the vegetables about the base; 
strain and thicken the gravy in the pot 
with browned flour and plenty of butter, 
and serve in a gravy boat. 
Braised Stuffed Steak 

Lay a round steak about an inch and a 


half thick on a board, and spread with a - 


forcemeat of breadcrumbs, wet with stock 
or warm water and butter, two table- 
spoons of finely minced bacon or salt 
pork, and three stalks each of chives and 
celery, cut fine. Roll up the steak, skewer 
and tie it firmly, especially the ends, 
threading the string through with a large 
needle, if necessary, and lay it in a 
warmed pot with enough stock, or water, 
and vinegar to half cover it. Stew gently, 
turning once, until tender, then season 
with pepper and a little salt, and brown 
to a crisp in a pan in the oven, or in a 
skillet on top of the stove, basting with 
butter generously. Cut the strings, slide 
on to a platter and pour the strained and 
thickened gravy around it. 

Steak Smothered In Onions 

Crisp a little fat salt pork in a skillet, 
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add thinly sliced onions, and fry a golden 
brown. Lay on them a round steak cut 
rather thin, and brown on both sides. 
Add a pint of tomato juice, a tablespoon 
of vinegar, a spray of mint and one of 
parsley, which have previously been 
heated together to the boiling point. 
Thicken the liquid with butter and flour, 
creamed together, cover, and simmer one 
hour. Salt and pepper, cook five minutes 
more, and serve all in a deep platter to- 
gether, removing only the greens. 
French Ragout of Beef 

Marinate a thick, lean round steak in 
lemon juice and olive oil over night. 
Transfer to a heated pot, pour boiling 
water over it to just cover it, add a dash 
of vinegar, and stew for two hours, turn- 
ing several times; then add a large onion 
into which are stuck three or four cloves, 
a sliced carrot, a turnip, a beet, a tomato 
and several potatoes cut in small balls 
with a patent eutter. Salt, pepper and 
spices should now go in also, and a table- 
spoon of olive oil or butter. Continue the 
cooking until all the vegetables are tender, 
but not broken, and the liquor is thick and 
smooth. Serve in the pot, or on a large 
platter with slices of toast. 


Glorified Hash 

Heat a pint of gravy left from a pot 
roast, or make a rich brown sauce, add 
a cup each of boiled Spanish chestnuts 
and French mushrooms, chopped, a tea- 
spoon each of currant jelly and sherry, 
and large, wafer-thin slices of cold meat. 
Warm through, and serve with points of 
toast, sliced lemon and watereress. 
Creamed Beef Timbales 

Fill puff paste or Swedish timbale 
shells with a beef hash moistened with 
cream, or rich milk and butter, and break 
an egg carefully over each timbale; salt 
and pepper, then poach gently in the 
oven. Garnish with parsley. 
Beef “Pasty” with Oysters 

Season a beef hash mixture highly, and 
moisten with gravy; lay in a greased bak- 
ing pan in alternate layers with large, 
earefully drained oysters; cover with a 
biscuit crust, putting a funnel in the mid- 
dle to carry off the steam, and bake 
briskly. This is one of the most delicious 
ways of warming over meat of any kind, 
but is unfamiliar to most housewives. 


Do not place the joint to be carved di- 
rectly on the polished surface of a tile. 
It will surely slip. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


From New York Luncheons 
By Linda Hull Larned 


The New York housekeeper has cer- 
tainly an easier road to travel when seek- 
ing novelties for her home and table than 
she who lives elsewhere. Especially good 
things seem to come within her notice on 
all occasions, and the clever and observing 
hostess never fails to take advantage of 
them. In fact, the average New York 
housekeeper who entertains much seems 
a bit more keen than the women of other 
cities and towns when on the warpath for 
novelties, surprises and appetizing dishes. 

The following reci were gleaned 
after a short, but delightful period of din- 
ing and lunching, Sunday night supping 
and afternoon teaing, in our great New 
York city. 

At one dinner, a family repast by the 
way and not a formal function, the piéce 
de résistance was 
Spanish Steak 

About three pounds of the upper round 
eut three inches thick was the beginning. 
This was sprinkled first on one side and 
then on the other with pepper, salt and 
one tablespoon of finely mineed onion, 
and also three-quarters of a cup of sifted 
flour. This mixture was thoroughly 
pounded into the steak. The meat was 
then cooked in a very hot kettle with just 
enough butter to keep it from sticking. 
It was seared over quickly on all sides un- 
til it was quite brown. This was to keep 
in the juices, as every good cook knows. 
The meat was then covered with boiling 
water, and simmered slowly about two 
hours. It was then served with the gravy 
from the kettle strained over it, and was 
surrounded with a jardiniere of vegeta- 
bles. It was a most excellent and supe- 
rior pot roast. 

At an every day luncheon in another 
home we had a réchauffé of eold roast 
beef made like this: 

Beef Réchauffé 

Cut the lean and rare part of the cold 
roast into inch squares. For two cups of 
the meat one eup of boiling water is used. 
Mix salt, pepper and minced onion to- 
gether, dip the pieces in flour, then in the 
onion mixture; cover with the water and 
steam it three hours, It is then served, 
with the gravy from the earthen dish in 
whieh it was steamed poured over it. I 
would have liked the Dever of parsley, 
but that is a mere matter of taste. 

At a large and formal luncheon, we had 
some very good things which were more 
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or less original. After the beginnings, 
that everybody serves now-a-days, there 
was a particularly delicious course of 
eapon. It was ealled by our hostess 


Capon 4 la Poulette With Purée of Mush- 

rooms 

The breasts of boiled eapon were cov- 
ered with a rich yellow sauce, a eream 
sauce made yellow by adding more butter 
and the yolks of three raw eggs. This 
sauce was then filled with fresh mush- 
rooms which had been broiled and pressed 
through a purée sieve. 

This last course is also worthy of hon- 
orable mention— 


Marron Mousse 

The foundation which appeared in a 
large ring of deliciousness on a rock ery- 
stal dish was a white parfait. The center 
was filled with whipped cream in which 
there was about two cups of marrons 
glacé cut into pieces. To make the par- 
fait, enough for twelve persons, beat the 
whites of six eggs until very stiff. Into 
this pour slowly, beating all the time, a 
syrup made of two cups of sugar, and the 
same amount of water boiled until it 
spins a thread. This mixture is then 
folded into one quart of whipped cream. 
It is then flavored with almond extract, 
and packed in a mold in ice and salt for 
three hours. Of course one ean buy the 
marrons glacés at the eaterer’s, but it is 
quite easy and much more economical to 
make them in one’s own kitchenette. 


Marrons Glacés 

Peel and blanch large French chestnuts, 
leaving them in the boiling water in which 
they are blanched until they are almost 
tender. Then remove the skins, and 
cover them with the juice of a lemon and 
cold water. Cook two cups of sugar and 
one of water until it spins a thread, then 
dip the nuts into this syrup until they are 
thoroughly coated, and put them on wax 
paper in the oven to dry. These should 
be prepared a day or two before they are 
required. Soak them in a few tablespoons 
of rum or sherry for two hours before 
they are mixed with the whipped cream. 

Some of the cakes eaten at these charm- 
ing affairs were most inviting, and al- 
though every one of them bears the hall- 
mark of some famous New York patisse- 
rie, I really believe that an experienced 
eook could make them at home almost as 
satisfactory. Cream puffs with coffee fill- 
ing were about half the size of the ordi- 
nary cream puff, and they were filled 
with a rich coffee cream. The outside of 
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the puff eases were covered with a sprin- 
kling of shredded almonds before they 
were baked. 


Cream Puffs 


Cook half a eup of butter with one cup 
of water, when boiling add one cup of 
flour, and stir this, still over the fire, until 
it becomes a ball. Stir with a silver fork. 
Now beat four eggs until light, and fold 
them into the mixture. The eggs should 
not be separated. Drop from the spoon 
on to a buttered tin, and bake twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven. 

Coffee Filling 

Mix and cook ten minutes one cup of 
milk, a quarter of a cup of sugar, and 
one tablespoon of cornstarch, then add 
one cup of strong coffee, and when hot 
again stir in two beaten egg yolks. When 
hot again take from the fire, and beat in 
one-quarter of a cup of sugar and two 
tablespoons of sugar creamed together 
until very light. When cold, add half a 
cup of whipped cream. 

I also saw and tasted a delectable lit- 
tle oval iced eake made like this: A plain 
cake—a jumble mixture—was made half 
an inch thick, and cut with an oval eutter. 
On the top of each one was a tiny cream 
puff case filled with cooked chestnuts 
ground exceedingly fine, and sweetened 
with a rum syrup, which held it together. 
These were fastened on with a bit of icing 
and then both puff and eake were iced 
all over. They were both in white and 
pink. 


Chestnut Ovals 


Cream one cup of butter with two of 
sugar, add three egg yolks beaten until 
thick and light, and a little sifted flour. 


Beat thoroughly, adding more flour, then ~ 


fold in the egg whites, beaten very stiff. 
The mixture should be a fairly. thick bat- 
ter. Spread in a shallow buttered tin, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Some small eclairs were so good as to 
be worth their price of one dollar a dozen. 
The filling was the chief charm. This is 
made by adding to two eups of very rich 
custard half a cup of chocolate paste. 
To make this paste, melt the chocolate 
over hot water, and mix it with sugar. 
The custard is made with two eups of 
cream, half a cup of sugar, a dash of salt 
and the yolks of three eggs. 


Ir a Ham be plunged from boiling 
water at once into ice water, the fat will 
harden white and firm, giving the meat a 
fine color. 
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Sunday, Sept 1 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Plain muffins Coffee 


DINNER 
Roast beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Escalloped corn 
Celery and pepper 
salad* 
Caramel cornstarch 
pudding 
Salted pecans* 
Iced coffee 


SUPPER 
Celery root salad 


with French dressing 
Plain sandwiches 


Monday, Sept 2 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Beef in brown gravy 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Hulled corn and milk 
Graham cookies 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Bouillon 
Cold sliced beef with 
hot gravy 
Creamed potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Cucumbers’ with 
dressing 
Peach gelatine 
Wafers Small coffee 


Tuesday, Sept 3 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Rye pancakes’ with 
bacon* 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding 
Fruit Cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of squash 


soup 
Stuffed shoulder of 
lamb 


Glazed sweet potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Baked tapioca 

pudding 
Small coffee 


Wednesday, Sept 4 


BRDAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Corn gems Coffee 

LUNCHEON 
Beef reheated en 
casserole 
Custards Cookies 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Menus for September 


By Mildred Maddocks 


[Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Menu Recipes.] 


DINNER 


Iced grape soup 
Nut loaf with brown 
sauce 
Creamed cauliflower 
Hominy crescents 
Cream cneese 
Wafers 
Currant preserve 
Iced coffee 


Thursday, Sept 5 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples with 
oatmeal*® 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Nut loaf with tomato 
sauce 

Cucumber and_ red 
pepper salad 


DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower 


soup 

Sliced cold shoulder 
of lamb 

Currant mint sauce 

Mashed sweet 
potatoes 
Radishes 
Frozen fig pudding 
Small coffee 


Priday, Sept 6 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 


cream 
Broiled smoked fish 
Sally Lunn Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Luncheon toast 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Clam chowder with 
cracker dumplings* 
Lettuce with dressing 
Boiled raisin cake 
with sauce 
Cheese Small coffee 


Saturday, Sept 7 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Browned beef hash 
Hot biscuit Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Egg vermicelli on 
on toast 
Radishes 

Small cakes 


DINNER 


Clam bouillon 
Lamb cottage 
with mashed 
potato crust 
Fried eggplant 
Caramel bread 
pudding* 
Iced coffee 


Fruit 


pie 


Sunday, Sept 8 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Diced meat on toast 

Coffee 
DINNER 
Fowl en casserole 
Baked sweet potatoes 
String beans* 
Cucumber with 
French dressing 
Peppermint ice cream 
Wafers Iced coffee 


SUPPER 


Lettuce sandwiches 
with mayonnaise 
Cake Ieed cocoa 


Monday, Sept 9 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Browned hominy 
String beans with 


dressing 
Cantaloupe Rolls 
DINNER 
Consomme 
Broiled Hamburg 
steak* 
Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber 
salad 
Peaches with cream 
Pecan pralines* 
Small coffee 


Tuesday, Sept 10 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Chicken omelet 
Rye popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Escalloped cheese 
Muffins Fruit 


DINNER 


Chicken stew with 
dumplings 
Lettuce with dressing 
Frozen fig pudding* 
Iced coffee 


Wednesday, Sept 11 


BREAKFAST 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver with 
crisped bacon 
Corn bread Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Macaroni au gratin 
Cucumbers’ with 
dressing 
Grapes 


DINNER 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Creamed chicken in 
ramekins 
Lattice pickles* 
Potato puff 
Creamed lima beans 
Rice pudding with 
caramel sauce 
Small coffee 


Thursday, Sept 12 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Fried kidneys 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cream cheese and nut 


sa. 
Wheat gems 
DINNER 


Roast stuffed veal* 
horse-radish sauce 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Baked eggplant 

ishes 
Baked chocolate 
custards, whipped 
cream 
Small coffee 


Priday, Sept 13 
BREAKFAST 


Plums 


Plums 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Rye gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Hulled corn and milk 
Nut brown bread* 
Baked apples 


DINNER 
Baked stuffed small 
fish* 


Stuffed potatoes 
Beets with butter 
sauce 
Cucumber and red 
pepper salad 
Oatmeal pudding with 


cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


Saturday, Sept 14 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Brown bread toast 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Baked succotash 
Radish and cucumber 
salad 


DINNER 


Cream of beet soup 
Cold sliced veal with 
brown gravy 
Mashed sweet 
potatoes 
Fried tomatoes 
Coffee souffie 


Sunday, Sept 15 


BREAKFAST 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 


Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans with 
butter sauce 
Spinach with dressing 
Maple mousse 
Wafers Small coffee 
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SUPPER 
Glorified rabbit 
Fruit Wafers 


Monday, Sept 16 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with bananas 
and cream 
Crisped bacon 
Thin corn bread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
String beans with 
boiled dressing 
Cream cheese 
Preserves 
Toasted crackers 


DINNER 


Clear veal soup 
Roast beef® 
Sweet potatoes baked 
in gravy 
Sliced tomatoes 
Cantaloupe 
Wafers Bonbons 
Small coffee 


Tuesday, Sept 17 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Graham gems 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Baked corn 
Tomato and cheese 
salad 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Cream of bean soup 
Baked ham 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Spinach 
Celery and apple 
salad 


Wafers Bonbons 
Small coffee 
Wednesday, Sept 18 


BREAKFAST 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Fried tripe 


Rye muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Potato salad 
Baked custards 
Rusk 


DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Beef ragout 
Carrots and peas 
Cucumbers’ with 
dressing 
Chocolate bread 
pudding with 
cream 
Small coffee 


Thursday, Sept 19 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Beef reheated in 
gravy 
Toast Coffee 
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LUNCHEON 


Sliced ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Fruit Wafers 
DINNER 


Clear soup 
Cold sliced beef 
Stuffed sweet potatoes 
Creamed lima beans* 


Celery 
Pineapple Bavarian 


cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


Friday, Sept 20 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Omelet with minced 


am 
Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Fried panfish 
Celery Potato puff 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Peanut soup 
Lentil loaf 
Fried eggplant 
Tomato and cucumber 
salad 
Plain ice cream 
with fruit sauce 
Wafers 


Saturday, Sept 21 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Browned hash 


LUNCHEON 


Baked beans 
Nut brown bread 
Lettuce and celery 
salad 


DINNER 


Cream of potato soup 
Baked ham, sliced 
thin and broiled 
Escalloped macaroni 
Mashed potatoes 
Coffee date pudding 
Sponge cake 


Sunday, Sept 22 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of celery soup 
Broiled lamb chops 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Creamed eggplant 
Cucumber and red 
pepper salad 
Maple mousse 
Wafers Small coffee 


SUPPER 
Tomato and cheese 


sa 
Plain sandwiches 
Fruit 


TABLE 


Monday, Sept 23 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Meat popovers 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Hulled corn and milk 
Brown bread toast 
Oriental jam 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Broiled Hamburg 
steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Boiled rice with 
pineapple sauce 
heese Small coffee 


Tuesday, Sept 24 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Baked sausage 
Rye gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon salad 


Rolls Cream cheese 
Fruit 


DINNER 
Cauliflower cream 
soup 
Roast veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Stuffed green peppers 
Cucumbers’ with 
dressing 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


Wednesday, Sept 25 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Crisped bacon 
Thin corn bread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Browneéd hash 


Cauliflower salad 
Fruit 


DINNER 


Cream of salmon soup 
Stuffed green peppers 
Escalloped potatoes 
Rice croquettes 
Almond pudding 
Wafers Small coffee 


Thursday, Sept 26 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Plain muffins 


LUNCHEON 
Cheese pudding 
Lettuce and celery 
salad 
Fruit 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast veal reheated 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Carrots and peas 
Sour cream pie 
Chocolate wafers 
Small coffee 
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Priday, Sept 27 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples with 
oatmeal 
Rye pancakes Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Vegetable salad 
Muffins Fruit 


DINNER 


Cream of celery soup 
Baked stuffed fish 
Mashed potatoes 

Escalloped cauliflower 

Tomato salad 
Coffee custard 
Wafers 


Saturday, Sept 28 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Meat popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream fish 
Potate cakes 
Fruit Cookies 


DINNER 


Casserole of veal 
Stuffed green peppers 
Tomato and cucumber 

salad 
Baked Indian pudding 
Cheese Small coffee 


Sunday, Sept 29 
BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Toast Coffee 


DINNER 


Fricasseed chicken 
Mashed sweet 
potatoes 
Grape jelly 
Creamed lima beans 
Celery Ripe olives 
Plain ice cream with 
caramel sauce 


SUPPER 


Dream cakes 
Lettuce sandwiches 


Monday, Sept 30 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Fried bananas with 
bacon 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Baked corn and beans 
Rolls Fruit 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Chicken pie 
Baked potatoes 
Escalloped corn 
Celery and pecan 


salad 
Sliced peaches with 
cream 
Graham cookies 
Small coffee 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Menu Recipes 
How to Follow the Menus 


In following our menus, plan to omit 
or add to the daily program as the 
individual family demands. The Septem- 
ber menus are skeleton outlines, indicat- 
ing meats and vegetables which are har- 
monious together, as well as the type of 
dessert with which to balance the din- 
ner. Breakfasts, with few exceptions, are 
light; the luncheon, while planned as such, 
may very well be used for the evening 
meal should the noon dinner be a family 
institution. In that ease serve tea, coffee 
or cocoa as oceasion demands. 

Two roasts a week are purchased, with 
an ceeasional steak or chops. For Sep- 
temizez 15, purchase an aitch bone; if ten 
pounds be cut it is decidedly economical. 
With a sharp butcher knife cut off a 
thick sliec for steak. Work quickly with 
long deep cats and a smoo‘. slice may 
be obtained. This stec’: “s next to the 
rump and is tender cna well flavored. 
The remainder chouid be _ partially 
roasted, if without ice, or reserved until 
next day and then cooked. 

The salted pecans for September 1, 
should be cooked in a little olive oil, then 
drained and lightly sprinkled with salt. 
A cooked nut is much more digestible 
than when raw, and this treatment might 
well be accorded all nuts for table use. 
It will be noticed that the nut roast 
served on the fourth and fifth is aecom- 
panied by two sauces. This is especially 
necessary with a nut or lentil roast, as the 
monotony of flavor is more marked than 
with meats. 

String beans are much more delicate 
if the strings are cut from each side, and 
the beans shredded. This is especially 
necessary if the beans are tough. 

The hamburg steak, September 8, 
should be broiled as any other steak. Sea- 
son very little in order not to dry the 
juices, mold into an inch-thick steak and 
broil on a well-oiled broiler. Season 
with salt, pepper and melted butter. 

The dinner salad, while useful dieteti- 
eally, and by many preferred to a sweet 
ending, may safely be omitted and the 
small coffee at dinner is justly an extrav- 
agance. It is expensive to serve, cost- 
ing about twice as much as the morning 
beverage, and has no actual food value. 
Its usefulness lies in its stimulant aid 
to digestion after a heavy dinner. 

The stuffed veal, September 12, is 
served with a horseradish sauce, reserv- 


ing the gravy for a hot sauce with the 
cold veal on September 14. 

On September 19, a vegetable of de- 
cided meat value is used, as presumably 
the supply of cold beef may be insuffi- 
cient without this reinforeement. Follow 
this plan with all reheated leftovers if 
the quantity be at all doubtful. 

The Boston Cooking School cook book 
contains an especially good recipe for 
fried eggplant. Fruit Reeipes, by 
Fletcher Berry, contains a good recipe for 
iced grape soup. Recipes for most of 
the dishes mentioned will be found in 
previous issues, or in the Good House- 
keeping Everyday or Family cook book. 

Requests for special recipes, if accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope, 
will receive prompt attention. 


Baked Tapioca Pudding 


Soak one cup of whole tapioca over 
night in two cups of cold water. In the 
morning boil one quart of milk with one 
teaspoon of salt and sugar to taste. Add 
the soaked tapioca, and let it boil slowly 
one-half hour or until thick and trans- 
parent. Remove from the stove, and add 
the well-beaten yolks of three or four 
eggs. Put in a buttered pudding dish, 
and bake one hour in a moderate oven, 
stirring it twice while in the oven. Make 
a meringue and brown slightly in the 
oven. If allowed to cool a little the pud- 
ding will be firmer. F. C. 


Pecan Pralines 


Boil one pound of brown sugar with 
four tablespoons of water. As it boils 
add one-half pound of pecan meats, 
halved or quartered, but not chopped. 
Boil until it bubbles, stirring constantly. 
Pour out a little at a time on a marble 
slab, or a board wet with cold water. 
Work quickly or it will harden in the 
saucepan. 


Baked Stuffed Small Fish 


Clean and remove the backbone from 
six small fish. Porgies or seup, butterfish, 
pickerel and trout are all satisfactory. 
Stuff them with a breaderumb mixture, 
chopping the bread, and seasoning it with 
salt, cayenne pepper, a dash of thyme and 
sage, a bit of chopped onion and six 
large oysters chopped. Moisten the dress- 
ing with melted butter, and add last a 
little chopped parsley. Skewer each fish 
with a steel skewer to hold it tightly to- 
gether, and place on a gas broiler. Cover 
them with bits of butter and roast in the 
oven. Serve on a platter surrounded with 
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water cress and thin wedge-shaped bits of 
lemon. H. L. 


Peach Gelatine 

Make a jelly of the syrup in a ean of 
peaches, using one ounee or two table- 
spoons of granulated gelatine to each 
quart of liquid. When cooled to a thick 
syrup beat thoroughly, then add the 
peaches cut in small pieces. Turn into a 
wetted mold and chill. Serve with 
whipped cream. S. 
Glorified Rabbit 

Melt one tablespoon of butter in the 
chafing dish, then add one-half cup of 
cream. When hot, stir in two tablespoons 
of grated cheese, and the same amount of 
potted ham. Boil a minute or two, and 
serve hot on squares of toast made by 
frying trimmed squares of bread, half an 
inch thiek, in butter. C. H. S. 


Peppermint Ice Cream. (Prize reeipe.) 

Crush one pound of old-fashioned red 
stripe peppermint stick candy, and add 
to one-half gallon of rich eream that has 
been heated in a double boiler. Stir well, 
let eool and freeze. Serve with 
Airy Fairy Nothings 

Take one-half dozen eggs, .mix with 
them enough flour to make a very stiff 
dough, add one-eighth of a teaspoon of 
salt, and roll very thin. Cut into squares, 
then inte strips, curling into faney shapes. 
Fry quiekly in very hot lard. When 
done, sprinkle with powdered sugar. 
Luncheon Toast 

Thick slices of toast are slightly moist- 
ened in hot water, to whieh is added 
Woreestershire sauce to taste. Plaee on 
each a spoonful of French peas with a 
teaspoon of the tiny German onions; over 
all pour a eream sauee highly seasoned 
with grated cheese. E. M. 
Lattice Pickles 

Slice ordinary cucumber pickles with 
a lattice potato slicer. Boil in spiced 


vinegar, and serve with escalloped ehicken 
for luncheon. H. 


Nut Brown Bread 

Recently a recipe was given me for a 
most delicious and easily prepared brown 
bread. Mix together three-quarters cup 
each of white flour and graham with one 
teaspoon of baking powder and one- 
eighth of a teaspoon of salt. Then add 
one-quarter eup each of molasses and 
chopped English walnut meats. Mix to a 
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batter with milk—it will require about 
three-quarters of a eup—and bake in a 
moderate oven. The nut meats add an 
indeseribable richness of flavor. L. F. 


Creamed Chicken 


Cut up enough eold chicken to make a 
eup, diee eold boiled potatoes, and cut up 
enough celery for a half cup. Stew the 
celery until tender in a very little salted 
water. Make a pint of white sauce with 
milk; put in the ehieken, celery and po- 
tatoes, and heat well. Just before serving 
stir in a well-beaten egg. Pour over slices 
of buttered toast, and serve very hot. 
A. E. 

Celery and Pepper Salad 

A pretty and appetizing salad served 
at a New York hotel is made of lettuce 
hearts, shaped into a fairly good sized 
ball, and the inside filled with a mixture 
of celery and Spanish red peppers, and 
served with mayonnaise dressing. The 
outside leaves of the lettuce need not be 
wasted, as they are delicious boiled for 
greens. Mrs H. C. T. 


Cracker Dumplings 


Roll fine three and one-half soda erack- 
ers, and thoroughly saturate with milk. 
Melt a level teaspoon of butter in a pan, 
add the soaked crackers, and cook over 
a slow fire until the mass separates from 
the pan. When cool add one egg, salt and 
nutmeg to taste. Mix well, and drop by 
— teaspoons into boiling soup or stew. 


Frozen Fig Pudding 

Chop one-half pound of figs, one-half 
pound of dates, and one-half pound of 
walnuts. Soak one tablespoon of gela- 


tine in a little milk. Make a eustard of . 


one quart of milk, one cup of sugar and 
four eggs. Add the softened gelatine to 
this while still hot. When nearly eold 
add the chopped fruit, one teaspoon of 
vanilla, and freeze as usual. L. M. 
Dutch Purple Cabbage 

Remove the outside leaves of the eab- 
bage, and cut it and five apples into fine 
pieces. Boil in water with one-half cup 
of vinegar, one-half tablespoon of but- 
ter, three teaspoons of sugar, one tea- 
spoon of salt and three cloves. Cook four 
hours, shaking it oecasionally to avoid 
burning. When ready to serve, add one 
tablespoon more of butter. Mrs Flagler. 


Hominy Crescents 


Soak one-half cup of hominy or farina 
in one-half eup of water or stock, fifteen 
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minutes. Add one and one-half cups of 
hot milk. Cook the hominy in a double 
boiler one-half hour, add a few drops of 
onion juice, a grating of nutmeg, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-quarter teaspoon of 
paprika and the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Turn into a shallow dish. When 
cold eut in erescents, roll in erumbs and 
egg, and fry. E. H. 


Apricot Ambrosia 


To one quart ean of apricots, add one 
pint of cold water and one eup of gran- 
ulated sugar; the quantity of sugar may 
be increased if the fruit is very sour. 
Add the juice of one lemon and the white 
of one well beaten egg. Mix ingredients 
and freeze. A. C. 


Caramel Bread Pudding 


Soak a coffee cup of bread crumbs in 
one pint of hot milk, and let stand for a 
half hour. In the meantime make a cara- 
mel of one-half cup of sugar and one eup 
of milk. Melt the sugar in a granite 
saucepan, and pour the milk over it 
slowly. Do not stir at first, as the sugar 
will stick to the spoon in a mass. Let 
cook until thoroughly blended, then add 
a small lump of butter, and mix with the 
bread crumbs. Stir in the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, and flavor with nutmeg. Add 
raisins, if desired. Bake until it becomes 
firm, then make a meringue of the whites 
of the eggs, and brown slightly. Serve 
cold with the following hot caramel sauce: 
Melt one-half cup of sugar and when it 
is clear and brown, add one cup of hot 
water. Boil for twenty minutes. B. F. 


THE Prizes in our contest for new dishes 
and ways of serving have been awarded 
as follows: The fifteen prizes of $3 each 
went to Mrs W. A. Dickinson, Ky; Mrs 
George B. Wood, N Y (three prizes) ; 
Miss Ada Lorraine Jex, New York city; 
Mrs A. D. Welch, Col (three prizes) ; Mrs 
F. P. Deering, Cal; Mrs R. D. Baird, N 
Y; Josephine M. Littlefield, Mass; A. F. 
Cummings, Mass; Mrs Alice B. Henry, 
Pa; Mrs F. G. Mohr, N Y; N. K. Wills, 
Cal. The fifteen prizes of $1 each were 
awarded to Mrs E. C. Bennett, Mo; Lou- 
ise G. Noyes, Mass; Mrs W. A. Dickinson, 
Ky (two prizes) ; A. F. Cummings, Mass; 
Mrs W. H. Rankin, Pa (two prizes) ; 
Mrs Edwin W. Gould, Minn; Mrs W. V. 
Hamilton, N Y; T. Eloise Phillips, New 
York city; Mrs F. C. Vocke, Mass; Mrs 
F. C. Cochran, Ind; Mrs F. P. Deering, 
Cal (two prizes); Mrs Mary Bray Mitin- 
ger, Pa. 
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School Luncheons 
By Olive Hyde Foster 


To the mother with children unable to 
get home at noon, the daily lunch is a 
perplexing problem. She regrets the ne- 
cestity for the cold meal, yet after a 
while finds it difficult to think of things 
that will tempt the appetite and make the 
child eat with any relish. Having studied 
much over the subject myself, it occurred 
to me that I might give others the bene- 
fit of my experience, and perhaps make 
some suggesticns that would prove help- 
ful. 
The lunch box, in the first place, re- 
quires consideration. The most satisfac- 
tory with my children has been the small 
folding kind, made of japanned tin. This 
when closed, can be strapped in with the 
books, and has no noticeable weight. For 
small children, though, a little basket, 
covered, and with a handle, is best, and 
those are best liked which are made in 
pretty colors. A candy box will answer 
nicely for an occasional lunch, and can 
be thrown away afterwards. 

Then, I keep a supply of oiled paper 
and white Japanese napkins. I bought 
flowered ones, once, and found the cherry 
blossoms transferred to the cold hard 
cooked eggs! Sandwiches when cut tri- 
angular in shape look most inviting, and 
if each be wrapped in a piece of oiled 
paper, will be as fresh when opened as 
when first packed. The piece of cake 
should be done up in the same way, and 
nowadays I always remove the egg- 
shells, and wrap the eggs up also. In this 
way, when the box is opened, every thing 
is found attractive, and there will be no 
danger of the vinegar from the pickles 
having soaked the bread, or the fruit 
juice having penetrated the cookies. If 
your big girls, however, prefer linen nap- 
kins, buy the small fringed squares, and 
keep them especially for this purpose. 
Half a dozen is enough for one child. 
These take up little room, and are easily 
laundered, so that a fresh one can be used 
every day. 

These lunches I always make it a point 
to plan the day before, so that there will 
be no confusion and no mistake in the 
hurry of getting off to school early. If 
there is to be a roast for dinner then of 
course there will be enough left for sand- 
wiches, and if it is a favorite kind I try to 
keep enough to serve the second day also. 
The first time it ean be simply sliced, but 
the next it would be nicer if minced, sea- 
soned and then spread on the bread. The 
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small end of a ham, boiled, makes a good 
dinner about onee in two weeks, and will 
give cold meat for a couple of days, 
served as above. Round steak, chopped, 
seasoned, and baked in a loaf is nice for 
dinner occasionally, cuts nicely when cold, 
and is always relished. Even cold steak 
or veal eutlet, if eut crossways, in thin 
slices, answers very well. 

But children grow tired of meat sand- 
wiches every day, so about twice a week 
I endeavor to have something to take their 
place. One day it will be eggs, cooked 
forty-five minutes, until hard, in hot water, 
then eut in half, the yolks rubbed to a 
paste and seasoned with salt, pepper, and 
a tiny bit of mustard, and packed into 
the cooked whites. The halves are usu- 
ally held together by a small wooden 
toothpick, and each egg is wrapped by it- 
self. These, with one or two small sweet 
‘pickles, and plain bread and butter sand- 
wiches, taste good, and the meat will never 
be missed. Or, if the children like cheese, 
give them that once in every week or ten 
days, wrapping carefully in the oiled 
paper so that the crackers or bread will 
not take up the odor. On this day add 
a piece of spiced peach or pear, or a bit 
of preserved watermelon rind. . 

When cold baked beans are liked, a 
very small cup could be packed, and 
plain bread and butter added. If Sunday 
dinner has included chicken, see that a 
niece piece is laid aside for the Monday 
Iunch or else cut the meat from the bones 
afterwards, mince, season, and spread on 
the bread. A dainty sandwich is made by 
spreading small saltine crackers with cot- 
tage cheese, and placing half an English 
walnut in the center of each. Half a 
dozen of these could be piled up, one on 
top of another, then carefully wrapped in 
the oiled sheet and tied, to keep them 
from getting mussed or broken. 

Whole wheat bread, once a week at 
least, will be relished, with either rad- 
ishes or celery in place of meat, and a 
few nuts in addition to the dates substi- 
tuted for fresh fruit. Simple bread and 
butter, if eut round with a biseuit cutter, 
and then made into sandwiches with let- 
tuee, seasoned, and eut just enough larger 
to show a ruffle of green all around, might 
tempt the child who thought she was not 
hungry, just by its appeal to her artistic 
taste. 


But we must not confine ourselves to 
sandwiches, necessary as they are. All 
ehildren, and most grown people, for that 


matter, like sweets, and we should add . 


these things in order to stimulate the ap- 
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petite. Not rich eake or pastry, in any 
quantity, but the many simple, easily pre- 
pared, easily digested foods. Good gin- 
gerbread is always weleomed, and the 
plainest kind of eake, if baked in fancy 
little pans, and then iced with confec- 
tioner’s sugar moistened with milk and 
flavored, will please as well as the most 
expensive layer cake. If chocolate filling 
is preferred a small amount of cocoa can 
be added to the confeetioner’s sugar, and 
will not be as rich as the boiled variety. 
In these little individual ‘cakes, with their 
sugared tops, comes in again the appeal 
to the eye, which is half the seeret of sue- 
eess. Nice homemade cookies should be 
added once in a while, and sweet rolls 
with currants will often take the place 
of cake entirely. Many fancy sweet bis- 
cuit ean be bought, too, with fruit crack- 
ers and little cakes. If mother is pressed 
for time, these will often save a baking. 
When a cup ean easily be carried, many 
simple, nourishing desserts can be in- 
eluded. Small individual custard cups 
ean be bought, and when the family is to 
have a baked rice or custard, a tapioca 
or apple sago, the child’s little dish can 
be filled and eooked at the same time. 
During the winter, when the only fruits 
obtainable are apples, oranges and ba- 
nanas, these should be changed about, and 
omitted, often enough to make them ap- 
preciated. If a banana is given on Mon- 
day, and an orange on Tuesday, then on 


- Wednesday substitute a few dates, stuffed 


with pecans or English walnuts. Thurs- 
day give the ehild an apple, and on Fri- 
day a banana again, or a few figs instead. 

If a child likes milk, and can earry it, 
a small bottle should be added every few 
days. Perhaps an arrangement could be 
made to leave a cup and spoon at the 
school, which would do away with the 
annoyance of carrying back and forth 
every time. If there are any facilities for 
“warming up,” put in a small bottle of 
nourishing soup when you have it or 
ready prepared cocoa. Plain bread and 
milk, with a piece of gingerbread and an 
apple, would often make a welcome 
change. 

Cake, pie or pudding may all be left 
out advantageously, once in a while, and 
the bread can be spread with good home- 
made jam or jelly, and some eelery added, 
with a handful of nuts. Raisins, in small 
quantities, served with the nuts, would 
do away with the need of anything else 
to finish the meal, and be considered a 
treat. And it is surprising how far a few 
nuts will go. Chocolate, too, is nourish- 
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ing, and easily digested, and on days 
when there happens not to be much else, 
add for the finishing touch a small cake 
of plain sweet chocolate. It is the vari- 
ety each day that will make the lunch 
something to be looked forward to, in- 
stead of dreaded, and the mother will be 
amply repaid for any trouble she takes in 
this direction. Even a few pieces of home- 
made candy will make an otherwise plain 
lunch appetizing, and every woman ought 
to know how to make peanut brittle, mo- 
lasses taffy and butter scotch. 

Peanuts, by the way, are pronounced 
an excellent food, and we can also buy 
now the peanut butter, put up in small 
bottles, which when spread on salted 
crackers is very appetizing. But even 
plain soda crackers, if put in the oven 
for a few moments and lightly browned, 
often taste better than cookies to the hun- 


gry. 

If the young high sehooi girl likes salad, 
eut out the heart of an apple, mix with a 
little celery and salad dressing, pack it 
back in the apple, add sandwiches made 
from whole wheat bread and butter, a few 
sultana crackers and an apple. Give the 
big boy, who doesn’t want “a girl’s lunch” 
some nice thick sandwiches (hers must be 
thin, to please), of brown bread, with 
eggs (cooked hard). Individual spice 
cakes will suit him. These are made by 
adding a little spice and a few currants 
to the ordinary plain cake, made with 
brown sugar and one egg, and baking in 
gem pans. Rolls with dried beef filling 
will be nice for his sandwiches, also. 

If a sauce dish can be carried, then 
send occasionally a well-baked apple, cov- 
ered with fine sugar. Even prunes, when 
cooked just enough to make them tender, 
can be drained, wiped, rolled in sugar or 
cocoanut, and wrapped in oiled paper. If 
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when baking a bread pudding for the fam- 
ily dinner, enough eggs be added to make 
the custard thick, and then jelly be 
spread over the top a few moments before 
removing from the oven, it will be in 
condition to eut next day for the lunch 
box, and with the jelly no other sauce is 
necessary. 

Even cold sweet potatoes are liked by 
some people, and they may be cut in 
slices, buttered, seasoned and_ then 
wrapped. If several children are going 
together, once in a great while open a 
box of sardines, and after mincing, spread 
on soda crackers, with a few drops of 
lemon. A little of this will go a long 
way, however. 

Now, what do the mothers think of the 
variety offered? Remember, I am suggest- 
ing for the average normal, healthy child, 
used to eating at the table whatever is 
served to the rest of the family. Perhaps 
you are surprised to see a writer propos- 
ing a pickle! Now, if the child is not 
allowed pickies at other times, then it 
would be just as well to leave them out of 
the lunch; if, on the contrary, he usually 
gets a piece when they are passed, it is 
not going to hurt him to have one with 
his sandwiches at noon, and may be the 
means of inducing him to eat the bread 
and butter he thought he did not want. 

With children that are always watched 
when eating at home, the same care can 
be exercised in packing the lunch box; 
but the ordinary child, well and strong, 
able to eat in moderation whatever is set 
before him, will usually enjoy what he 
gets if varied a little each day, and put 
up in a neat, attractive manner. Then, 
after he has had his run and play, he will 
be prepared to go back to his books, 
happy and satisfied. 
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XITX--- Pockets 


NDULGENT to women in most things, 
Dame Fashion has proved obdurate on 
the pocket question. Notwithstanding 

the absolute necessity of some place in 
whieh to tuck a handkerehief out of sight, 
carry a purse, a powder puff, a mirror, a 
lead pencil and memorandum, she has re- 
fused to sanction anything save that 
earryall, the hand bag. When the style 


Figure 155. Play apron of tan chambray 
Design 10 cents 


By Alice Wilson 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out Patterns, supplied at 


All correspondence must be addressed Handicraft 


Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 


of the costume made that incongruous or 


impossible, she has callously shrugged her 


shoulders and washed her hands of the 
whole matter 

Nettled by such heartlessness and 
thrown upon their own resourees, women 
have used their inventive genius with 
such spirit and taste that they are now 
in a fair way to lay down a pocket law 
of their own and even to read it—with 
amendments—to the tailor. 

They have devised pockets 
that lead an almost seeret exist- 
ence under the seams and plaits 
of severe tailor-made gowns; 
pockets with flaps and “erows’ 
feet” which parade their utility 
with all but maseuline daring; 
pockets set like jaunty little 
patches wherever they will do 
the most good; pockets that hang 
chatelaine fashion from the belt. 
Often a bit of trimming is a 
pocket in disguise, hiding under 
a purely ornamental face a tiny 
chamois, sachet or lace handker- 
chief. 

Following are a few of the 
successful experiments  under- 
taken in the pocket campaign. 

The first (Fig 155) is a play 
apron made of tan chambray, 
bound with brown chambray, 
and furnished with two generous 
pockets ornamented with pic- 
tures of dogs’ heads. The pie- 
tures were outlined upon the 
ehambray with pencil and the 
heads painted in a flat wash of 
brown dye, with glowing red 
tongues for a lifelike finish. 
The eyes are black. Prepara- 
tory to painting, a sheet of white 
blotting paper was laid over a 
table, the chambray smoothed 
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over it and seeured with thumb tacks, 
The brush was dipped lightly into the 
dye, wiped nearly dry, and the bristles 
worked well into the fabrie to transfer 
the color. When the dye had dried,a 
damp and a dry cloth were placed over 


the work, and the whole pressed with’ 


a hot iron. The three buttons down 
the front of the apron, and the one 
which forms the closing at the back, 
are of the ordinary flat, bone variety, 
covered with brown chambray. 

The second apron (Fig 156) was 
designed in self-defence against the 
demands of a little girl whose walks 
abroad always enriched her with treas- 
ures of “pretty stones,” leaves, flow- 
ers, feathers and countless other things 
too beautiful in her childish eyes to be 


passed by. It was made of light blue 
gingham, with a three-inch hem at the 
bottom and a facing shaped to simulate 
a yoke at the neck. The arms’ eyes were 


Figure 163. Cuff pocket. Pattern 10 cents 


faced with bias bands and two flat, pearl 
buttons form the closing. The buttons 
were sewn upon the wrong side of the 
apron, where they offered no menace to 


the little one’s curls. A piece 
of gingham, 14 by 8 inches, 
was shaped for the pocket 
and faced along its upper 
edge with a half-inch strip of 
the material. An _ outline 
drawing of a child feeding a 
duck and duckling and a hen 
and chick was penciled on 
the right side, and the dye 
applied as deseribed for the 
first apron. The child’s hair 
was painted yellow, the dress 
red, shoes brown, the duck 
and hen brown, the duckling 
and ehick yellow. The out- 
line of the face and legs were 
traced with indelible ink, but 
not filled in. After press- 
ing, the pocket was placed 
upon the front of the apron 
six inches above the edge of 
the hem, and two rows of 
machine stitching run across 
the straight portions of the 
top and around the lower 
edge. The prim little butter- 
cup stenciled on the yoke re- 
flected the answer to its usual 
inquiry in the round chin 
above it, and divided admira- 
tion with its growing fellows 
of the fields. 

Another pocket useful for 
a child and a comfort to her 
elders may be made like this 


Figur: 15S€, Child's apron of pale blue gingham. Design one. (Fig 157.) Cut a piece 
35 cents 


of the frock material 8 by 4 
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time, a simple design im 
stencil, cross-stiteh or 
embroidery will convert 
this pocket, only large 
enough to hold a penny, 
a handkerchief and a 
Sunday school paper, 
into quite an elegant af- 
fair. 

Every woman is so well 
acquainted with that in- 
timate accessory, a jewel 
pocket, that this one 
needs introduction 
(Figure 158.) Like all 


Figure 159. Belt and pocket for golf suit 


Pattern 15 cents 


inches, and shape one end to a dull point. 
If the material is linen, pique, or other 
heavy cotton fabric, the shaped end may 
be buttonholed in dull seallops with linen 
floss or simply hemmed; but if cloth, 
serge or flannel is used, a lining or leather 
binding should be provided to conceal 
the raw edges. For the straps, eut two 
pieces of material each 3 by 144 inches, 
fold lengthwise through the middle, turn 
in the edges and stitch. Run a second 
row of stitching parallel to the first and 
close to the opposite edge. Fold the 


large piece of material envelope fashion 
until the point of the flap is within a 


half-inch of the seeond fold. Open and 
sew the straps aeross the back portion, 
making each two and a half inches long 
when finished, and placing them one and 
a half inches apart. 
If the pocket is to 
be lined, fit the lining 
upon the right side 
and sew around the 
sides and flap, then 
turn and sew lining 
and outside together 
across the square 
ends. Fold the 
square end over upon 
the front of the back 
portion and stiteh 
around the sides and 
flap. If a leather 
binding is used the 
siraps also should be 
of leather. A good 
fastening for this 
pocket is a_ button 
and  buttonhole, or 
button and woven 
loop. If one has the 


Figure 164. Sheepskin bag with outside pocket 
Monogram, 2 letters, 50 cents: 3 letters, 75 cents 


its kin, it is made of 
white linen lined with 
chamois and suspended 
from the neck by a rib- 
bon, The decoration is a delieate stencil 
of pink flowers with green leaves, set in 
a frame of fine white embroidery. With 
every outward appearance of daintiness, 
a jewel pocket should be made strong. 
The chamois sack should be stitehed by 
machine, the button and loop tightly 
fitted and the ribbon sewed on with many 
stitches. Here is a case where a stitch 
in time saves treasures. 

The belt and pocket shown in the next 
illustration were designed for a golf suit 
(Figure 159.) They are made of coarse, 
natural-colored linen and trimmed with 
brown sheepskin. Two pieces of linen, 
one 5 by 10 inches, the other 24 by 25 
inches, were eut with the thread and 
shrunken. Enough half-inch leather 
strip to reach around the belt, and two 
twelve-inch lengths for the bag, were 

ruled and eat. Stiff 
paper patterns of the 
pocket flaps and bue- 
kle shield were traced 
around on the leather, 
and the tracings care- 
fully followed with the 
shears. The linen for 
the belt was turned 
back a quarter of an 
inch upon all edges, 
and the leather strip 
stitched on top. A 
small V-shaped piece 
Was snipped out of all 
corners to insure the 
leather’s lying flat. 
The buckle shields 
were s‘itched on last, 
and the eyelets put in 
by a ha maker. 
In making the pocket, 
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Figure 162. Made of broadcloth with leather 
applique. Design 35 cents 


the oblong piece of 


the pocket consistent and characteristic. 

For the money bag, cut two pieces of 
chamois each 2 by 9 inches and orna- 
ment one. Lay the two pieces together 
and stitch the sides and on a line one 
inch from the bottom edge. Snip the 
unseamed part and the top to make the 
fringe. Fold the top back upon the right 
side and eut four slits in each half one 
inch below the fold. Run narrow cham- 
ois thongs through the slits and finish 
with knots or small tassels. 

For the front of the large pocket eut 
one piece of chamois eight inches long by 
five at one end, tapering to four and a 
half at the other. Cut a similar piece for 
the back, allowing two extra inches for 
the flap. Ornament the front portion 
and the flap, and seam front and back 
together, leaving an 
inch margin at the bot- 


linen was folded cross- 
wise through the mid- 
dle, and its top edges 
bent over upon the 
right side. Beginning 
at the top, a twelve- 
ineh leather strip was 
passed around one end 
of the pocket and 
stitched on both edges. 
The other end was treat- 
ed in like manner. The 
free ends of the leather strips were 
folded over to form the handles, the 
flaps pasted in position and stitched. 

Another pocket to be worn with an 
outing suit is made of Hardanger linen 
and worked in cross-stitch. This linen 
may be had in all colors; and when 
collar, cuffs, belt and pocket are made 
of it and embroidered in soft but con- 
trasting shades, they give a very smart 
finish to a gown. (Fig 160.) This 
set is made of Delft blue linen, worked 
with dark blue, olive green and red. 
The construction is so simple that it 
speaks for itself. 

An Indian pocket like this one (Fig 
161) is made of doe or chamois skin 
decorated with bead work. Its two 
parts, one for money, the other for 
handkerchief, pencil and such econven- 
iences, are held together with straps 
which slip over the belt and secure the 
pocket after the simple manner of 
primitive people. Instead of beads, 
the ornament may be painted or em- 
broidered; but the Indian design and 
coloring should be retained to make 


pattern 


Figure 158. Jewel 


tom for fringe. Cut 
two 1 by 8 ineh straps 
and sew them to the 
pockets without 
tempting to conceal the 
joining. 

A green broadcloth 
tailored gown has a 
pocket of the material 
; with green leather ap- 
pliqué. (Fig 162.) 
The end of the belt is 


Figure 161. Indian pocket. Design W cents 
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also trimmed with leather and the 
ornamental button is a flat 
wooden mold, leather-covered. 
In copying this pocket, make the 
straps double, do not turn in the 
edges, and use heavy silk thread 
for stitehing. After carefully 
cutting the leather appliqué, paste 
it upon the broadcloth intended 
for the front of the pocket and 
stitch around the inside edges. 
Complete the strap portion, sew 
it to the back of the pocket, and 
then stitch the front and back 
together. The green silk lining 
is made separately, and sewed 
around the inside of the top of the 
pocket with invisible stitches. 

This pocket might have been made 
with a contrasting shade of leather, all 
of broadcloth; or, for a linen suit, of 
two shades of linen. In the latter case, 
a pearl button would be more practical 
than a covered mold. 

Another pocket for a tailored suit, 
and one most convenient for carrying 
street ear tickets and small change, is 
the euff pocket. (Fig. 163.) Cut a piece 
of leather once and a half as deep as the 
euff, and shape one end for the pocket 
flap. Run two rows of machine stitch- 
ing around the flap. Slip the leather 
inside the euff, and whip its edges to the 
euff lining. A snap button may be put 
on at any glove counter, or a vertical slit 
may be cut in the flap and buttoned over 
a eloth button sewed to the cuff. 

This shopping bag was made by an 
early advocate of the simple life. (Fig 
164.) Two 10 by 12 pieces of green 
sheepskin were sewed together upon the 
right side, and a small change pocket, 
with old-fashioned  tongue-eatch, 
stitched upon the front. Two stout 
leather thongs were run through slits 


Figure 157. Child's belt and pocket made of frock material 
Pattern 10 cents 


Figure 160. Belt and pocket of Hardanger linen. Design 25 


cents. Design with initial, 35 cents 


cut two inches from the top and large 
enough to permit a quick opening or 
closing of the bag. The owner’s mono- 
gram, burned on the back with a pyro- 
graphic needle, was the only ornament. 

Sheepskin of the kind used for the 
pockets described in this article may be 
had in all colors save black for a dollar 
and seventy-five cents a hide. It is not 
for sale in a smaller quantity; but, con- 
sidering the nearness of the holidays 
and the variety of articles to be devel- 
oped out of leather, a hide can hardly 
go to waste in the hands of a crafts- 
woman. 

The pockets shown are both service- 
able and ornamental, as well as being 
easy of construction—a consideration of 
much importance in these days of scant 
leisure. The designs are planned to meet 
the needs of feminine beings of all ages 
and to suit the talents of workers who 
favor varied branches of handicraft, 
those who enjoy embroidery and stencil- 
ing, as well as those who do neither. 
Grace and simplicity of outline are relied 
upon to furnish the beauty which should 

accompany utility, and 
this very lack of elab- 
orateness will appeal to 
the woman of good 
taste. Exactness in eut- 
ting out and accuracy 
in putting together the 
parts are necessary, but 
these qualities are eas- 
ily supplied by the 
careful craftswoman, 
even though she lack 
experience. No longer 
need she bewail her 
lack of that practical 
necessity, a pocket! 
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No 1641. Design for bedroom set 


For the Linen Chest 


By Adelaide B. Contrelli 


Tnitials, monograms and all kinds of 
white embroidery are so much in demand, 
chat designs suitable for pillow eases, 
sheets and towels are always weleome. A 
aniform design for a bedroom set has 
become very popular, the set consisting 
of a pair of pillow eases, sheet, pair of 
towels, dresser searf and a pillow to be 
nsed for an afternoon nap. The pillow 
can be made of sheer linen if one prefers, 
with either hemstitehed or sealloped edge, 
the front and back to be buttoned to- 
gether. 

Wild rose design No 1642 is decidedly 
a new idea, with the letter in the center 
of the rose. This design ean be used for 
all the pieces with 
either hemstitched or 
scalloped edge. If 
used only on a huck- 
aback towel it ean 
be embroidered as 
shown or in heavy 
outline stitch, the 
spaces being filled 
with a darning stiteh 
in either colors or 
white. The thread 
must be very coarse 
if done in the white 
cotton. 

Wistaria design 
No 1643 is very 
graceful and ean be 
embroidered solid as 
shown, or the dots 
and drops of flowers 
may be eyelets and 
the leaves solid. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


This design gives a 
pleasing, garden-like 
effect to a room. 
Either an initial or 
monogram be 
used with the design. 

No 1641 is very 
simple and effective 
with either initial or 
monogram in center 
of the crest. If one 
wishes, just the pil- 
low eases and sheet 
may be embroidered 
with the full design 
and the towels have 
only the erest 
(which is in the een- 
ter of the design) with either an initial 
or monogram to match. 

Monogram No 1 is a good style for 
towels, or pillows—either pillows for the 
college girl or boy or home pillows, and 
ean be embroidered in the solid work or 
in simple eatstitch with an outline edge 
in either colors or white. 

Monograms Nos 2, 3 and 6 are suitable 
for bed linen or table linen. No 3 re- 
quires the last letter of one’s initials for 
the middle letter and is a good style for 
the center of a bedspread, pillow cases 
or shams with a deep seallop for edge 
of spread and shams. An oval wreath 
of the wistaria design No 1643, with the 
monogram No 3, makes a handsome set, 
bedspread and shams. 

The illustrations show a wide variety 
of initials and monograms for household 


Wild rose design No 1642 
Wistaria design No 1643 
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Embroidered monograms and inisiole for bed and table linen 


linens. The amount of labor involved is 
not great for the results obtained. There 
is no more pleasing gift for the bride, 
the older housekeeper, or even the young 
girl who is filling a linen chest, than an 
embroidered bedroom set; or, if this be 


too, much work, a towel or two with em- 


broidered border or simple monogram 
would be gratefully received. The needle- 
work itself is of the simplest sort, the 
only eare being to see that the padding 
is sufliciently heavy to make the work 
stand up well, and that the stitches are 
closely and evenly laid. 

The prices of perforated patterns of 
the designs shown are as follows: Nos 
1641, 1642 and 1643, 35 cents each; No 
1643, 16 by 20 inches, 50 cents; 8 by 8 
inches 35 cents. Monogram No 1, 2 
inches to 3 inches, 35 cents; 3%4% inches 
to 5 inehes, 50 cents. Monogram No 2, 
1 ineh to 2% inches, 35 cents; 3 inehes to 
41% inches, 45 cents; 5 inches to 7 inehes, 
60 cents. Monogram No 3, 1% inches to 
2% inches, 35 eents; 3 inches to 414 
inches, 45 cents; 5 inehes to 7 inches, 55 
cents; 714 inehes to 10 inches, 70 cents. 
Monogram No 6, 1 inch to 2% in- 
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ches, 25 cents; 
2%4 inches to 314 
inches, 35 cents: 
4 inches to 7 in- 
ches, 50 cents. 
Single letter No 4, 
1 inch to 2 inehes, 
20 cents; 214 in- 
ches to 315 inches, 
25 cents; 4 inches 
to 6 inches, 35 
cents. Single let- 
ter No 5, 1 inch to 
2 inches, 20 cents; 
215 inches to 315 
inches, 25 cents: 
4 inches to 6 inches, 
35 cents. Single 
letter No 2, 1 ineh 
to 2 inehes, 20 
cents; 245 inches to 
312 inches, 25 cents. 
Single letter No 6, 
1 ineh to 2 inches, 
20 cents; in- 
ches to 3's inches, 
25 cents. Paste 
and directions for 
stamping two per- 
forations of one size 
are sent with each 
order of single let- 
ters. The patterns 
can be used many times if kept rolled 
when not in use. Filling cotton, 6 cents 
per ball. Working cotton, 25 cents 
per dozen skeins. Three cents postage 
should be included with each order. 

Address Pattern Department, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. Send 
postal note, money order or cheek, never 
send cash. Patterns must be ordered by 
number in every instance. 


Two Novel Designs 
By Raffaello Astarita 


The shirtwaist design shown in pattern 
No 8A is composed of chrysanthemums, 
a flower which is not new to embroider- 
ers, but always popular. It is so eon- 
structed as to give a dainty effect, and the 
way of working it is so easy as to require 
but little explanation. 

The petals ean be worked in either 
solid or shadow work, the leaves solid or 
in long and short stiteh and the crescent 
either solid or in eyelet work. Should 
thé ehrysanthemum be worked in -hadow 
embroidery the dots composing the cres- 
cent must be worked the same way, as 
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eyelet work would not mateh with shadow 


embroidery. 
Pattern No 9A is very plain and at- 
tractive. Work the oval medallions 


in buttonhole stitch with French knots 
inside; or, if preferred, insert in their 
places some fancy lace, and finally work 
flowers and leaves in either eyelet or 
solid embroidery. Order by number. 

Price of perforated patterns of Nos 8A 
and 9A, 35 cents each. Address Pattern 
Department, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Mass, remitting by post office or 
express money order or check; never send 
cash, 


For sHEEts I always use the regular 
sheeting, as I like my sheeting seamless. I 
buy what is known as the ten-quarter 
width, and make the sheets exactly 
square, which means seven feet and one- 
half each way. This permits of generous 
tucking in, and they are not always slid- 
ing off the bed with restless sleepers, be- 
sides the strain is much lessened where 


No 9A. For eyelet or solid embroidery, with inserted 


medallions. Pattern 35 cents 
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No 8A. Chrysanthemum design for shadow or solid 
embroidery. Pattern 35 cents 


there is plenty of play. Another beauty 
of the sheet made this way is that it may 
be turned across the bed. If the bottom 
sheet is always put on across the bed, 
you will find your sheets will last at 
least a half longer. The best way in 
making sheets is to allow two inches or 
two inches and a half for hem at each 
end, for with wide hems at each end 
there is no up and down, which is an- 
other economy. <A quarter inch at each 
end should be allowed for turn-under. 
Then over and above this, to every four 
sheets, allow about a foot extra on the 
whole amount for shrinkage. Shrink the 
material before eutting it up. This will 
allow of exact squares being made, as 
the sheeting always shrinks more one 
way than it does the other. Always 
stitch across the ends of the hems, then 
bias-stitch across to the edge of hem 
again, and fasten the thread well. 
M. M. F. 
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Grafting Milk Inspectors 
By H. A. W. 


I have investigated among dairymen 
and farmers of my acquaintance, and find 
a growing evil. That is the inspectorship. 
The milk inspector visits the farmer’s 
barn, inspects and “passes” it; his neigh- 
bor’s also, although my friend has spent 
$3,000 on the first barn, and the seeond 
is—a pig pen! What are you going to 
do about it? The inspector in question 
was the first man to browbeat the farmer 
when milk was raised two cents a quart. 

Not one out of a hundred farmers can 
afford to build and mainiain a thoroughly 
“sanitary” barn. It would cost $7,000 to 
equip one, my friend says. What is the 
result? A milk trust will be formed of 
the few who ean build such barns. The 
small farmer will be squeezed out, and the 
trust will raise prices, and do as they 
please with the inspector. That is the 
pessimistic view the farmers take of the 
subject. Methinks that too much is said 
about the farmer and too little about the 
dairvman—lI mean the collector who buys 
of the farmer, and sells to the public. 
ie takes the fine, pure Jersey milk from 
my friend’s new, clean barn, and—spite 
of all his steamed cans and chilled milk, 
ete, the dairyman mixes the-same with 
milk from Jones’s farm, where they never 
chill it, have a loathsome stable, and, it 
may be, diseased cows. 

What can my friend do? His milk is 
well worth twelve cents, but the eustom- 
ers do not get it till it has been adulter- 
ated and debased. You may imagine that 
the dairyman bottles the milk from each 
farm at once. He doesn’t. He mixes it 
all, and stirs it up to “even” the quality. 

The question is greater than the public 
has got a grasp on—as yet. 


The Zest of Housekeeping 


Pauline’s troubles have interested a host 
of people, partly because Pauline’s trou- 
bles have been the troubles of many 
other young housekeepers. In the July 
puzzle story, “The Zest of Housekeep- 
ing,” Pauline was placed in a predica- 
ment which more than one young house- 
keeper can appreciate. Such an affair 
is exasperating enough at the time, but is 
it not true that the good laughs afterward 
compensate for the exasperation at the 
zime? Happy the disposition so eon- 
stituted that the humor in such a situation 


overbalances the annoyance of the time 
being. 

Incidentally, the advertisement which 
prompted this little story was that of 
Lea & Perrins’ sauce, John Dunean’s 
Sons of New York, agents. Those who won 
the prizes for solving this puzzle story 
were as follows: First prize, five dollars 
in eash, Mrs Sarah T. Hoffman of Penn- 
sylvania; second prize, three dollars’ 
worth of merehandise, Mrs George H. 
Stricker of California; third prize, two 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, Mrs Rob- 
ert Noland of Colorado. 

In the advertising pages at the back 
of this issue will be found another Paul- 
ine story entitled “The Confounding of 
James.” The conditions governing this 
interesting monthly contest are printed 
with the story. 


Pcre Foop. The general publie, still 
very much in the dark concerning the 
intent of the federal pure food law and 
the diffieult and gradual application of 
it, should weleome a substantially bound 
volume compiled by Arthur P. Greeley of 
the Patent Law association of Washing- 
ton, entitled The Foods and Drug <Aet, 
June 30, 1906: A study, with Text of the 
Act, Annotated, the Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Enforcement of the Act, 
Food Inspection Decisions and Official 
Food Standards. Aside from the value 
which the body of the book may have in 
throwing light cn the meaning of the law, 
the compilation in a single volume of the 
official publications respecting the law, 
with cross reference notes, cannot but be 
of considerable assistance. The book is 
published by John Byrne & Co, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


Lest THEY Be ConFOoUNDED in the 
minds of our readers and injustice done, 
it is fair to the two authors to eall atten- 
tion to the fact that Anne Warner, whose 
charming little sketch, “A Red Letter 
Day,” appeared in the August number of 
Goop HovUsEKEEPING, is not the famous 
originator of Susan Clegg. It was a co- 
incidence that two Anne Warners should 
have appeared together, one through her 
work and the other in the charming 
sketch, “A Feminine Humorist,” by Helen 
M. Winslow. The Anne Warner of “A 
Red Letter Day” has been one of the fre- 
quent contributors to Goop HovseKEEP- 
1nG for many years. The Editor. 
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September Fashion 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Gray linen with heliotrope braid 
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Simple gown of soft silk in old blue, accor- 
dion plaited. White lace cuffs and yoke 
which is ornamented witha very flat lattice 
work formed of bias folds of the silk. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Costume coat of ecru rajah silk with black 
Pipings and stitchings. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by ELLEN 
Stylish and practical designs which can be made at 
home, good, seam-allowing patterns being furnished at 10 cents 
Address Pattern Department, 


Order by number. 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Nos 102 GH and 103 G H. Costume of gray voile, 


with shaped bands of the material. Patterns 10 cents each, 
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No95GH. Girl's dress of blue cham- 
bray, with tucked yoke and cuffs of the 
material. Pattern 10 cents. See page 329. 


Noll0GH. Waist of ribbon and lace 
insertion, with yoke of all-over lace to 
match. Pattern 10 cents. See page 329. 
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Nos 9% G H and 97 G H. Brown si'k Nos 104 G H and 105G H. Street cos- 
waist withlace yoke and cashmere skirt of tume of dark gray serge, with velvet collar 
the same color, Patterns 10 cents each. of a darker shade. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See page 329. See page 329. 
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Nos 106G H and 107 G H. School dress No 100G H. Plain shirt waist costume 
of dark blue challis, with tucks so arranged of china silk. Pattern 10 cents. See page 
as to form trimming. Patterns 10 cents 329. 
each. See page 329. 
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Nos 108 G H and 109 G H. Costume of Nos 98 G H and 99 GH. Dressing sack 
tan marquise‘te, trimmed with bebe Irish of veiling and skirt of panama cloth. Pat 
gan. Patterns 10 cents each. See Page terns 10 cents each. See Page 329. 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
{Refer to drawings on Pages 322-328] 


Illustration No 95 G H shows a pretty 
design for a girl’s school dress. It may 
be fashioned from challis, nun’s veiling 
or French serge. The shaped band 
that outlines the yoke may be either of 
goods like the dress or of some contrast- 
ing material. Girl’s dress No 95 G H is 
cut in 4 sizes, for girls from 6 to 12 years 
of age. Pattern 10 cents. 

For general wear during the fall and 
coming winter, the Prince Chap coat and 
plaited skirt will be popular. These 
suits are made from plain and striped 
materials, and are becoming to the ma- 
jority of women. The extreme simplicity 
of the lines of this costume bring it 
within the scope of the home dressmaker. 
Coat No 104 G H is eut in 7 sizes, from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. Skirt No 
105 G H is eut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Patterns 10 cents 
each. 

Many of the new models of waists in- 
tended for use with coat suits show lace 
or net yokes such as the one in the ac- 
companying illustration. A silk waist 
made after this style is quite dressy 
enough for informal occasions, and yet 
appropriate for street wear. The seven- 
gored, box-plaited skirt is one of the new 
fall models. The plaits are stitched to 
flounce depth, and from there down are 
pressed in position. Waist No 96 G H is 
eut in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt No 97 G H is eut in 7 
sizes, from 20 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

Inexpensive and effective costumes in- 
tended for evening wear are made from 
silk mulls, batistes and China silks. The 
design shown here is suitable to be used 
in making up these materials. The waist 
has both long and three-quarter sleeves, 
and may be made with or without a body 
lining. The skirt is round length, having 
nine gores and an under box-plait in the 
center back. Costume No 100 G H is cut 
in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Pattern 10 cents. 

One of the newest ideas for evening 
waists is the combination of lace inser- 
tion and ribbon. The pattern shown is so 
eut as to give a perfectly plain guimpe, 
that also serves as a lining. For the lace 
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and ribbon portion tere 1s a separate 
pattern. The ribbon and insertion are first 
joined and then eut according to the pat- 
tern. In place of the short bows used 
as a finish at the yoke, a band of inser- 
tion may be substituted. Waist No 110 
G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Pattern 10 cents. 

A costume suitable for early autumn 
wear, which will make a serviceable and 
pretty school dress, is fashioned from a 
brown or blue challis or veiling. The 
popular mandarin effect is suggested by 
a separate piece, the seam of which is con- 
cealed under a tuck. The skirt gives a 
pretty outline over the hips, and hangs in 
graceful folds at the lower edge. Waist 
No 106 G H is cut in 3 sizes, for girls 
from 13 to 17 years of age. Skirt No 107 
G H has seven gores, and is cut in 3 sizes, 
for girls from 13 to 17 years of age. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. 

In a new conception of the mandarin 
jumper, the characteristic feature is the 
inlaid trimming over the shoulders and 
down the front. The original model was 
of tan marquisette, and the trimming an 
all-over bébé Irish lace. A narrow band 
of tan louisine silk gave a pretty finish 
where the trimming joined the material. 
This same silk was used for the circular 
flounees on the skirt, which is made with 
or without a seam down the front. Waist 
No 108 G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Skirt No 109 
G H is cut in 6 sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. Patterns 10 cents each. 

In the jumper shown in No 102 G H 
the cap is slightly suggestive of the 
Japanese, and the stitched bands make 
an effective finish. In the skirt, the com- 
bination of yoke effect and plain straight 
plaits is particularly becoming to the 
stout figure. Jumper No 102 G H is cut 
in 7 sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt No 103 G H is cut in 8 sizes, 
from 24 to 38 inches waist measure. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. 

Dressing sacks are a luxury, and a 
woman never looks better than when 
gowned in one of these dainty and most 
characteristically feminine articles of at- 
tire. The one shown in the illustration 
is easily made, and the pattern is cut with 
short or bishop sleeves, and with rolling 
or flat collar. This plaited seven-gored 
skirt is particularly good for wash mate- 
rials. Dressing sack No 98 G H is cut 
in 8 sizes, from 32 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt No 99 G H is cut in 6 sizes, 
from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. 
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VII--Emergencies 


ABY was in trouble. She 
trotted in to eee and 
inted significantly to 

= little nose. “What is 
it, Marion?” came the anx- 
ious query. “My ten-cent 
dolly’s foot,” answered 
the infant investigator with complacency. 

Baby was hurried off to the nearest 
doctor, but the toes of the ten-cent dolly’s 
foot were neatly hanging themselves over 
a ridge in the tiny nose, and a special- 
ist’s services were finally required, in- 
eluding the administration of ether, be- 
fore the foot could be removed. 

But even a baby too small to be the 
possessor of a ten-cent dolly, sometimes 
gets a foreign body into the nose. A 
simple way to treat such an emergency 
is to insert a soft, dry feather gently 
into the nostril. The sneeze that will al- 
most invariably follow often relieves the 
difficulty. The mother should never at- 
tempt to use a nasal syringe in such 
eases, on account of the danger of get- 
ting the liquid into the middle ear. Ab- 
seesses may be caused by sueli an acci- 
dent. If the child is old enougli, he may 
be told to blow through the stopped nos- 
tril while the mother closes the free side 
with her finger. 

If Baby has nosebleed, it can usually 
be stopped by the application of bits of 
iee to the outside of the nose. A large 
old-fashioned doorkey held against the 
back of the neck is often effective. 

But not alone in emergencies does the 
nose need eare. As a rule Baby’s nose is 
such a pudgy little feature that it looks 
like a bit of dough without any distine- 
tive form. On account of its shapeless 
tendeney at first, much can be done to in- 
fluence its future career. 

A nursing baby’s nose is sometimes 
so pressed against the mother’s breast as 
to become distorted into an unnatural re- 
troussé. A child can seriously affect the 
shape of its nose by picking it. This 
habit may easily result in thick and 
spreading nostrils. The nose should be 
kept clean from birth. For this purpose 
a. wooden toothpick is wrapped about 
with a bit of absorbent eotton, care being 


Enemies of the Baby 


By Emma E. Walker, M D 


taken that the end is properly covered. 
This tip is dipped into borie acid solu- 
tion, using a teaspoon of the powder to 
a pint of boiling water, and then care- 
fully inserted into the nostril. By mov- 
ing the swab gently, the mucus is removed 
from the delicate nasal membrane. These 
swabs should be burned after one using. 

Nasal catarrh should never be allowed 
to progress, for Baby will soon develop 
into a mouth-breather if inflammation or 
obstruction of the nose continues. As 
Baby grows older the intentions of this 
little feature will begin to be apparent. 
Then is the time to influence its shape by 
gently molding it for a few moments 
twiee a day, using the tips of forefinger 
and thumb as if one were manipulating 
a bit of elay. 

Should spectacles become necessary the 
greatest care must be taken in fitting the 
bow. This metal arch should not be al- 
lowed to press on the bridge of the nose, 
as the tender bones may be thus easily 
deformed. 

The eye, fortunately, is not such a 
favorite hiding-place with Baby as his 
nose. But even here, by aecident, foreign 
bodies may lodge. A gentle attempt may 
be mide to remove the object. Carefully 
held the lids apart and use the tip of a 
dampened piece of linen or dampened tis- 
sue paper, rolled to a point, as a feeler. 
If such measures do not suffice a physician 
should be ealled. The eye is too delicate 
to be tampered with. In some cases re- 
lief will be afforded by an eyestone or a 
flaxseed, placed in the corner of the eye. 

Some morning Baby wakes up with 
the snuffies and inflamed eyes. The del- 
ieate lids may even be stuck together by 
crusts. These may be softened and re- 
moved by the use of absorbent cotton 
wet with borie acid solution. This appli- 
cation should be made to the lids several 
times _a day. In ordinary eases of sore 
eves persistent efforts to keep the eye 
clean will usually bring about a happy 
termination. Everything that touches a 
diseased eye, as swabs, cotton, cloths and 
so on, should be burned. When any dis- 
turbance of the eyes is noticed a doctor’s 
attention should be immediately called to 
the trouble. Serious results are many 
times prevented by prompt care. 
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ENEMIES OF 


A house party out in the country was 
recently demoralized by the almost con- 
tinuous sereaming of the baby of the 
household. The cause of it all was in the 
ear. Baby often suffers excruciating pain 
from earache, and he may scream without 
apparent cessation for hours. Sometimes 
he will reach his hand to the side of the 
head that aches, or he may burrow his 
head in the pillow. Commonly he rubs 
his gums and so distracts attention from 
the real source of pain. Of course the 
disturbance is then laid to teething. The 
term “teething” in case of Baby is as 
useful as “a touch of malaria” in his 
father or mother. 

A baby with earache may throw his 
head back as in a spasm. Heat in the 
form of a small hot water bag is usually 
most grateful in such eases. Covered 
with flanne: and laid on the pillow, Baby 
will generally be glad to snuggle the ach- 
ing ear against it. 

The ear is very delicate and should re- 
ceive the most gentle handling when this 
is necessary. The external opening to the 
ear offers a great temptation to Baby as 
a temporary repository for various treas- 
ures such as peas, beans and pebbles. The 
eanal of the ear may be straightened by 
carefully grasping the ear and pulling it 
backward and outward. In this way for- 
eign bodies may often be shaken out from 
their hiding place. A hairpin or like ab- 
ject should never be used. 

A skillful aurist was asked the best way 
to cleanse the canal of the ear. “The 
elbow would serve the best purpose in 
such a case,” came the prompt reply. “In 
other words—let it alone.” 

However, when an insect has crawled 
into this tiny canal, it may be dislodged 
by pouring a drop or two of warmed 
sweet oil into the ear. A hard object 
may be removed by syringing with tepid 
water. But it is always the wisest and 
safest course to eall for medical attention 
in any disturbance of this delicate organ, 
for “only an earache” may be Nature’s 
warning signal of an abscess whose rav- 
ages will not cease until the brain has 
been invaded. 

And now just a word about prominent 
ears. If the soft tissues are at fault va- 
rious simple appliances will bring about 
improvement. But if the cartilage is at 
fault, as is usually the case, surgical in- 
tervention is the remedy. 

The mouth is the so-ealled “portal of 
entry” for the microbes of so many fatal 
diseases to which children are subject 
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that its eare should be of the first impor- 
tance. 

It seems probable that the common 
mode of infection, in the ease of rheu- 


_matie fever with its dreaded effects on 


heart and joints, is through the tonsils. 
In a great many eases of the disease a 
sore throat either precedes or occurs at 
the same time with the joint symptoms. 
Various views are held regarding the 
cause of rheumatie fever, one being that 
it is due to infection by the microbe 
of rheumatism, micrococcus rheumaticus, 
another that it is due to infection by a 
variety of microbes. These microbes 
are often thought to gain entrance to the 
body through the tonsils. In the ease of 
scarlet fever, its earliest sign may ap- 
pear on the mucous membrane of the hard 
and soft palate. One authority says that 
this appears from twelve to twenty-four 
hours before the skin lesions. The micro- 
organism of diphtheria is found chiefly 
in the secretions of the throat and nose. 

The throat should always be carefully 
inspected whenever there are any signs 
that the baby is below par. If the child 
is too young to gargle it is well to use an 
atomizer for spraying both mouth and nos- 
trils. However, a child should be taught 
to gargle as soon as possible. Water may 
be used at the first trials until the lesson 
is well learned. The persistent use of 
an antiseptic spray, night and morning, 
will do much to keep the membrane of the 
mouth and nose in a healthy condition, 
and make it resistant to the invading mi- 
crobes. 

As the route of the air with its life- 
giving oxygen on its way to the blood in 
the lungs is through the mouth and nose, 
any obstruction here should be removed. 


For with the curtailment of air, the con- © 


dition of the entire organism suffers. Al- 
though an attempt to determine whether 
such conditions exist may be made at 
home, it is always wiser and safer to have 
the examinations made by a physician. 

The baby teeth, which used to be 
thought of so little consequence, are now 
earefully looked after. Dentists teach us 
that these teeth should be preserved until 
the second or permanent set are ready to 
supplant them. Most modern babies now 
possess a tooth brush as soon as the teeth 
begin to appear. 

From birth the baby’s mouth should be 
cleansed after feeding. Decaying milk 
offers excellent soil for microbes, which 
often set up stomach disorders. <A bit of 
old linen large enough to cover the finger 
tip is dipped into a weak solution of borie 
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acid, and with this the mouth is carefully 
wiped out. Before it seems feasible to 
use a tooth brush, a tooth pick covered 
with absorbent cotton proves a good sub- 
stitute. When the brush comes into play, 
bicarbonate of soda sprinkled on it will 
cleanse the teeth and prevent their decay. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The shape of the jaw, and consequently 
the appearance of the face in later years, 
is often greatly influeneed by the care 
given to the baby teeth. Infaney and 
childhood are the periods when deformi- 
ties are most easily caused and most sat- 
isfaetorily remedied 


Easy Care of Hardwood Floors 


By Gertrude S. Martin 


OW often one hears the 
remark: “I think hard- 
wood floors are beauti- 
ful. I should love to 
have them, but I could 
never undertake the la- 
bor of earing for them 

properly.” Is it, then, sueh hard work? 
Just what does it involve? 

It must be conceded .at once that the 
hardwood floor requires more unremittiag 
eare than the carpet. Only in the case 
of little used rooms is it possible to omit 
the daily brushing or wiping up and re- 
tain one’s reputation for careful house- 
keeping. Every shaft of sunlight that 
strikes across the floor will point an ac- 
eusing finger as it pitilessly reveals the 
accumulation of those exasperating little 
balls of lint and dust under furniture and 
in corners. On the other hand the re- 
moval of such accumulations can be ac- 
complished with a very small amount of 
labor, and the result is not only an ap- 
parent but a real cleanliness never achiev- 
able with carpets. 

For eleaning and earing for aardwood 
floors, whether the finish be varnish or 
wax, the requisite utensils are a long- 
handled hair floor-brush, a common broom 
eovered with a thick eanton flannel broom 
bag, and a supply of soft cotton dust- 
eloths. For the waxed floor there is re- 
quired in addition a weighted polishing 
brush and a quantity of old woolen eloths 
—there is nothing quite so good as “eider- 
down” flannel. 

It goes without saying, of course, that 
a highly finished floor, whether varnished 
er waxed, should never be swept with a 


common broom. Not only do the coarse 
stiff straws mar the finish; they fail also 
to remove the fine dust and lint of which 
the “dirt” usually consists. 

If the weekly cleaning is at hand the 
usual preparation for sweeping should 
be made. Movable articles should be 
dusted and removed from the rooms to be 
swept, and the rest should be covered; for 
the sweeping of even a bare floor in- 
volves the raising of a small amount of 
dust. The floor should then be thoroughly 
brushed with a long-handled hair brush, 
the sweeping being directed so far as 
possible lengthwise of the beard in order 
to avoid depositing the fine dust in the 
cracks, to be blown out again by the first 
breeze that passes over the floor. During 
the process of sweeping the brush should 
be frequently cleaned with a whisk broom ; 
otherwise at each fresh stroke it will de- 
posit a portion of its lead and the task 
will be indefinitely prolonged. 

After the floor has been thoroughly 
brushed the articles of furniture that have 
been covered should be uncovered and 
éusted, as should also the pictures, win- 
dows, door casings, baseboards, ete. After 
everything in the room above the floor 
has been dusted the floor itself should be 
thoroughly wiped, either with the canton 
flannel covered broom or with a cotton 
dust-eloth placed under the long-handled 
brush. If the floor is varnished this 
treatment is sufficient. If it is waxed, the 
final touch should be given by placing a 
woolen cloth under the weighted brush 
and polishing lightly in order to remove 
any sears. This weekly polishing, thongh 
it may seem unnecessary, does wonders 
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toward preserving the brilliancy of a well- 
finished floor. 

The daily brushing up will in general 
require very little time. On the day fol- 
lowing sweeping day it may be possible to 
omit it entirely, particularly in little used 
rooms. If attended to as soon as the dust 
begins to show, it can be accomplished 
very quickly by moistening one corner 
of a dust-cloth, folding it in the cloth, and 
wringing hard in order to distribute the 
moisture evenly through the cloth. See 
that the cloth is not sufficiently moist to 
leave a mark on floor or furniture. Dust 
lightly all articles of furniture that need 
it, then place the cloth under the long- 
handled floor brush and wipe the floor all 
over with it, shaking it out the window at 
frequent intervals. Rugs, unless so small 
as to be more easily cleaned by removal, 
may be left in place and cleaned with a 
carpet sweeper, the dust being afterward 
wiped from the floor about them. Of 
course, if mud has been “tracked in” in 
any quantity, recourse must be had to 
the floor brush. 

If the housewife finds herself confronted 
with a spot that “will not out” at the 
behest of floor-brush and dust-eloth, she 
need have no hesitation in resorting to the 
use of water, without soap it may be, 
but with it if ‘necessary. Clear water, if 
promptly and thoroughly wiped off, will 
not injure varnish at all nor wax appreci- 
ably. If soap must be used, it should of 
course be removed as quickly as possible. 
Even strong soap, if properly applied, 
will work no injury to varnish beyond a 
possible slight dulling of the surface, 
and the polish can be easily restored by 
rubbing thoroughly with a lightly oiled 
cloth. In the case of a waxed floor, if the 
application of soap removes the wax, as 
it probably will, the injured spot can be 
very quickly and easily rewaxed. For the 
rem val of sticky substances not soluble 


in water, such as pitch, chewing-gum, ete, 
the application of a little kerosene.oil will 
usually be found effective, with no injury 
at all in the ease of varnish and with 
easily reparable injury, if any, in case of 
wax. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of a beau- 
tiful hardwood floor. Spots that receive 
particularly hard wear must be carefully 
watched lest the finish be worn through 
and the wood itself injured. In the ease 
of the wax finish the repair of worn or 
damaged spots is very quickly and easily 
accomplished. All that is necessary is 
to clean and dry the spot thoroughly, 
apply a little fresh wax, let it stand for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and then polish 
with the weighted brush. Unless the 
wood itself has been injured or discolored 
such repairs eannot possibly be detected; 
and if they are made promptly when 
needed, the rewaxing of the whole floor 
need be resorted to only at infrequent in- 
tervals. 

In the case of the varnished floor such 
retouching of damaged spots is of course 
impossible. It is either complete revar- 
nishing or none; and since the process of 
varnishing entails no little inconvenience, 
it is likely to be postponed until irrepara- 
ble injury has been done to the floor. 
Here prevention is decidedly easier than 
eure, and damage should be prevented if 
pessible by covering with rugs the places 
likely to receive hard wear. 

If one were asked to give in one word 
the seeret for preserving the beauty of 
hardwood floors, that word would be 
“cleanliness.” If you wish to keep your 
floors beautiful, keep them as nearly as 
possible absolutely clean, whether you do 


it according to the method here outlined © 


or devise some better means. It is not 
the pressure of many feet that destroys 
floor finishes; it is the grinding of ac- 
cumulated dirt. 
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HE usual chureh socials 
and sales of famey work 
at the Christmas season 
have too often become 
so much a matter of 
labor for the active few 
as to assume the propor- 
tions of a burden. Now here comes a 
which has been successfully 
worked out in several instances, delightful 
in its freshness, charming in conception, 
and which, instead of imposing tiresome 
tasks upon the participants, actually fur- 
nishes them with a daily pleasure for 
months, increasing as the time goes by. 

A Christmas flower and plant sale—is 
there not something fascinating in the very 
suggestion, especially when the conditions 
are that the plants and flowers offered 
shall be grown by the members of the 
ehureh or society conducting the sale? The 
geod accomplished is twofold: not only is 
it possible te raise a very considerable 
sum for the avowed object, but such a 
sale is the means of introducing into many 
homes where otherwise they would not be 
thonght of, the beautiful flowers of the 
early blossoming bulbs. And who shail 
say how great is the power for good in 
the association with the purity of these 
flowers? 

There are two ways in which these 
plant sales may be planned and conducted. 
The first is to have all plants offered 
grown by members of the church or soc- 
ety. This is not so difficult as it sounds, 
for there are no loealities in which there 
are no flower lovers who delight in grow- 
ing plants. The best plan is for the so- 
ciety to buy at wholesale rates a supply 
of winter blooming bulbs. These are to be 
given out to those who are willing to give 
the little attention required to foree these 
plants in season for the Christmas sale. 
Plans for such a sale should be made not 
later than September, for in order to get 
bulbs in flower by Christmas time, they 
must be started this month or early in 
October. While the variety which can 
be foreed in bloom in time for Christ- 
mas is limited, the sale should not be 
confined to these plants alone, but should 
inelude such bulbs as will come in bloom 
through January and February. It is 
well to start all of these in September, 


A Christmas Flower Fair 


By Samuel Armstrong Hamilton 


in order that a splendid reot growth may 
be formed before the pots are brought up 
into the heat to foree the flower growth. 

Tulips, daffodils, eroeuses, scillas, free- 
sias, lyyaemths and lilies of the v , are 
used for winter forcing. With these 
there should be a liberal supply of the 
paper white narcissi and the Roman hya- 
einth, both of whieh, started in the latter 
part of September or in October, ean be 
brought into bloom for Christmas. These 
are both fragrant and eharming in the 
purity of their blossoms; they are also 
decorative, especially the paper white 
nareissi. While these can be foreed in 
water (and for sueh a sale as mentioned 
a few foreed in water in pretty dishes 
would be of advantage), it is best to grow 
them in pots for ease in hamdling. 

A mistake is often made in endeavoring 
to force many of these bulbs too soon. 
The daffodils, hyacinths and tulips do not 
force early to give any degree of satisfac- 
tion. It is time enongh to try to bring 
these in bleom after the middie of Janu- 
ary. However, they should all be started 
at the same time, all but the two first 
mentioned, the paper white narcissus and 
Roman hyacinth, being kept in a cool, dark 
cellar until a week or so before the sale. 
Then bring them into a warm place, and 
the green shoots will begin to break the 
earth by the time of the sale. These pots 
should be plainly labeled, giving also the 
time when they may be expected to come 
in bloom. This for the guidance of 
would-be purchasers. 

The Von Sion is one of the best of the 
double narcissi. The Parrot and Bizarre 
tulips are also good. Allium is excellent. 
Great satisfaction is to be obtained from 
freesias, which are favorites with almost 
everyone. 

In planting daffodils, put two in a four- 
inch pot, three in a five-inech and five in 
a six-inch. In the larger pans, as the low 
type of flower pot is called, put in as 
many as can well be placed there. For 
profit, however, the smaller pots are best. 
In growing hyacinths, put, one in a four- 
ineh pot or three in a five-inch. Three 
tulips in a five-ineh pot will do well. The 
allium and freesias can be crowded closer, 
six in a four-ineh pot and as many as ean 
be gotten into the larger pots. Lilies of 
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the valley are somewhat difficult for the 
amateur, and perhaps had better not be in- 
eluded unless the growers have had experi- 
ence. They do better for being left out- 
doors until after frost. Then take them 
into the cellar and bring them up late in 
the season. Crocuses are also somewhat 
uneertain forcers. 

The second way of conducting one of 
these Christmas sales is to make arrange- 
ments with a good florist, preferably one 
in the wholesale business, to grow what 
will be needed and to have in readiness for 
the sale. He will be able to force into 
bloom flowers which the amateur would 
have difficulty in getting to bloom freely 
at so early a date. Bedding plants, small 
ferns and decorative plants can be util- 
ized to advantage when the services of a 
florist are secured, Arrange with the 
florist to sell on commission a stock of 
one hundred four-inch pots of Von Sion, 
one hundred of assorted tulips, fifty of 
freesias or alliums, fifty ferns in four- 
inch pots, fifty palms of the same size, 
two hundred red and white geraniums in 
two and one-half-inch pots, fifty cinera- 
rias in four-inch pots, one hundred hya- 
cinths in four-inech pots, fifty Chinese 
primroses in five-inch pots, fifty Roman 
hyacinths in four-inch pots, one hundred 
paper-white narcissi in four-inch pots. 
There should be no difficulty in arranging 
to have all unsold stock taken back. 

An important feature of such a sale is 
the location. In the city, if the sale can 
be held in the shopping district just pre- 
ceding the holidays, it will be an advan- 

. tage. It is a purely business proposition. 
Make the salesroom as attractive as possi- 


ble with borrowed palms, ferns and 
blooming plants for decorative purposes. 

See that the sale is well advertised. 
Have attention called to it at every 
church meeting for a few weeks previous. 
Use large signs at the salesroom. Adver- 
tise that orders will be received in ad- 
vance for the Christmas flowers. Christ- 
mas greens may well be added to the 
stock. 

Make a specialty of delivering all or- 
ders within a reasonable distance. Potted 
plants are not easy to earry and the sales 
will be very materially increased if pur- 
chasers know that the goods will be deliv- 
ered for them. There should be some 
friend of the church with a horse and 
wagon who will willingly donate it for 
the two or three days necessary. Experi- 
ence has shown that sales will be in- 
ereased twenty-five per cent by this plan 
of delivering. 

There is splendid opportunity for the 
young ladies of the society to act as 
clerks just as they would in a regular 
cehureh bazar, and this feature will mate- 
rially inerease the sales. Year after year 
there is a wider use of flowers and greens 
at Christmas time, and there is no rea- 
son why chureh societies may not profit- 
ably enter this field on a broader scale 
than hitherto. Remember that artistic 
arrangement goes a long way in selling 
goods of any kind and this applies to 
such a sale as here suggested. The lib- 
eral use of Christmas greens in trimming 
the salesroom, be it in the church building 
or a room especially engaged for the pur- 
pose, will go far to attract customers. Be 
moderate in prices. 


Someday 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


“Someday,” we say. Ah! little word, 
How full of hope your meaning is! 

It may bring pain, it may bring woe, 
And yet we never think of this. 

For, as the tender lullaby 

Can hush the little one to rest, 

So does it steal above the heart 

And hush the tumult in the breast. 
“Someday,” we say, “the storms will cease. 
Someday, the thorns will cease to pain, 


Someday, the clouds will sweep away 
And let the sunlight in again.” 


_ Ah, take from me the yesterdays, 


Although their memory is sweet, 
And take Tomorrow if you will— 
It’s joys, at best, are incomplete; 

And take Today, with all it brings, 
For now, of little worth it seems; 
If you but give me, in return, 

That misty “Someday” of my dreams. 
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Model Town Affairs 


The list of Model Towns and Cities which we have been preparing in the past few 
months, with the hearty co-operation of friends, is approaching completion, and we 
hope to print the first installment next month. The selection of a few typically best 
communities for the honor of a thoroughgoing, illustrated description in our pages is 
a more momentous undertaking and will require a little time 

Meanwhile we give this month another group of interesting and stimulating par- 
agraphs of a news character, gleaned from the correspondence elicited by our Model 
Town inquiry. All correspondence relating to this inquiry should be addressed Model 
Town, Goop HovusreKrePinG, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Take notice: the towns and cities which secure a place in our list of Model 
Towns, and those which win the distinction of an extended, illustrated description in 
our pages, will be those which volunteer, through loyal residents or local organiza- 
tions. That is to say, we shall not go outside our correspondence to find these places. 
We repeat this, because there are charming communities of which we happen to know, 
which are not yet represented in the letters received. 

That some of the most attractive places on the continent should fail of admission, 
by default, is quite possible unless individuals, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
improvement associations, women’s clubs or other organizations take hold. Remem- 
ber, anybody and everybody, without regard to literary experience or standing, is 
cordially invited to write and tell us about their towns. 


Good News 


The smoke is clearing away from Den- 
ver. This fine city of the Rockies has an 
anti-smeke ordinance which has proved 
the success whieh its originators claimed 
for it. 

“The best painted town in New Eng- 
land” is the elaim made for Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, by Editor Prindle of the 
News. “Buildings are all in good condi- 
tion,” he writes. 

Garbage eans are supplied to the house- 
holders of Grand Rapids, Michigan, by 
the city, and the garbage is collected three 
times a week and burned. Our correspond- 
ent declares that “a family ean live very 
well on twelve hundred dollars a year in 
that city.” 

Publie playgrounds for the children 
around the public schools and on the 
shore of Chautauqua lake are a feature 
of the fine city of Jamestown, New York. 

Among the progressive features of 
Lineoln, Nebraska, are a municipal sys- 
tem of electrie lights and the practice of 
the street railway of selling ten tickets 
to sehool children for twenty-five cents. 

The very extensive changes in the to- 
pography of Springfield, this magazine’s 
home city, which the timid and conserva- 
tive thought were a dream, are coming 
to pass. The legislature has authorized 
the removal of the railroad tracks and 
yard from the Connectieut river bank to 
West Springfield, and the sale of the 
land thus vaeated to the city for a park, 


the price being little short of one million 
dollars. This will mean not only a beau- 
tiful river bank park connecting with 
Court square and other parks, but a 
fine new highway bridge across the river 
at the street level, an improved railroad 
station and important changes in certain 
streets. The Springfield public is keenly 
enthusiastic over the project and public 
and private donations are liberal. 

city, already one of the most beautiful 
in the United States, will be almost trans- 
formed in its business section by these 
changes. 

The lakeside town of Canandaigua, 
New York, has a free swimming school, 
with two instructors always in charge, 
and a free playground and athletic field, 
with a trained instructor. 

A suburb of New York city has a new 
ordinance which should be copied far 
and wide. It forbids the distribution of 
patent medicine samples in doorways and 
other public places. The community is 
East Orange, and the new law owes its 
origin to the fact of a child almost killed 
by swallowing the contents of one of these 
packages. A Mrs Klineke informed the 
city council, and the ordinance was passed 
without delay. 

Hot water from nature’s own reservoirs 
is used for heating houses on several 
streets in Boise, Idaho. Borings are now 
in progress with hope of tapping new 
supplies for heating the remainder of the 
city. 
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2 ovR OBSERVERS EXPERIMENTERS 


# Last call! The special summer rate 
for Discovery paragraphs, one hundred 
per cent premium, terminates October 1. 
After that date the regular rate of one 
cent per printed word will rule. Cash is 
paid on acceptance for Discovery mate- 
rial. Please write the word “Discoveries” 
on the envelope when offering contribu- 
tions to this department, and if possible 
exclude all other business from the letter, 
in order to expedite the reading of and 
payment for the paragraphs. 


# I saw in a college girl’s room one of 
the cleverest decorations that I have yet 
run across. She had given a little fudge 
party to a few friends, and one of her 
most suceessful “stunts” in entertaining 
them was to draw each in shadow, and 
eut the resulting form from a‘ very deep 
green paper with some stiffness to it, 
such as is used for picture backing. These 
silhouettes she has arranged as a frieze 
around her room in interesting groupings, 
and besides her evening of jovial enter- 
tainment she continues to get much amuse- 
ment from their company in her room in 
the ludierous postures some of them had 
assumed for the purpose. I. W. — 


@ An experiment was tried which, it 
seems to me, ought to solve the problem 
of chureh-going for parents in a good 
many homes where there are young cehil- 
dren of kindergarten age. A eapable 
young woman was employed to conduct 
a Sunday school kindergarten from 10.30 
to 12 a m. I have since learned that a 
chureh in an adjacent town has success- 
fully earried.out this plan for a year or 
more. L. A. 


@ Eastern tourists in California, complain 
that the Chinese merchants keep back 
their best goods and are surly about sell- 
ing even their cheapest wares. I wondered 
why, and one day asked a very good mer- 
chant about it. His reply was, “Melican 
customers not polite. Thinkee Chinese no 
sabee English; makee fun of evelything, 
I live in other loom, behind shop. Cus- 
tomers velly culious, want see my house, 


makee fun some more. No sell nice things 
to people who makee fun.” California. 


# I lately “did over” my bedroom; every- 
thing was new but the bureau and bed. 
These were too handsome to throw aside, 
but had arrived at that most unattractive 
stage, neither modern nor yet antique. 
The bed looked ‘worse than ever in new 
surroundings, and I suddenly realized that 
the enormously high head board was the 
chief cause of offense and determined to 
have it lowered. The carpenter—much 
against his will—eut off twenty-three 
inches from the lower part of the head 
board, and he says, ruefully, that he has 
been kept busy ever sinee doing similar 
“mean jobs” by those who have seen the 
practical and artistie success of my “dis- 
covery.” Bee Practical. 


@ When we repapered our house last 
year we “did” the library in red. It did 
not take us many weeks to find that when- 
ever we read in this room the reflected 
light on the bright color of the paper 
hurt our eyes. After some consultation, 
we had the room done over in dark green, 
and found this color very restful and 
soothing to weak eyes. Greens and blues 


are best for any rooms where there is_ 


much reading done. A. W. 


#@ In passing through a Canadian city, 
recently, I discovered something new to 
me. In the more aristocratic sections of 
the town the walks were entirely made of 
cement and at each corner the name of 
the street was cut in it in large, plain 
letters. This was a great convenience for 
anyone not perfectly familiar with the 
loealities. There was also an original 
idea for protecting the wide, turf-covered 
parking at the intersections of the streets. 
At almost every corner a rough wall of 
stone three feet high had been built from 
the walk diagonally across the grass to 
the road and this wall was treated like 
a rockery, being set with hardy plants 
and ferns best adapted to such a posi- 
tion. Such a wall discouraged all pass- 
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ers-by from cutting across the grass, 
while its effect was exceedingly pictur- 
esque. J. H. 


@ The welsh rabbit tablecloth and nap- 
kins suggested in the June number, might 
be made doubly attractive by the addition 


of candle shades. Cut the shades from 
water color paper. Paint on them a re- 
peating design of rabbits, either in colors 
or in silhouettes of black. Glue the shades 
together, and use over colored lining 
shades, to be found wherever lamps and 
candles are sold. These will give a sug- 
gestion of color to your shade, and the 
fringe will be just the finish needed. E. L. 


@ A caterer, who has had many years’ 
experience with afternoon teas and re- 
ceptions, tells me that one of the most 
important things from the kitchen point 
of view in feeding a number of people is 
to have at hand a quantity of fresh dish 
towels. In washing cups and spoons has- 
tily, as is necessary in such ¢ases, the 
towels get damp very soon and there is 
no time to dry them. For that reason, if 
towels are not on hand, the dishes and 
. spoons will often come into the dining 
room still a trifle moist. Anyone who 
has had much experience “pouring” at 
afternoon receptions will realize that this 
is not an uncommon trouble. M. 


# A plumber who came to the house to 
fix a gas leak told me that if I had oc- 
easion to take the burner to pieces, as 
housekeepers sometimes do, I must re- 
member to put a little paint inside where 
two polished surfaces rub upon each 
other. This, he said, would always pre- 
vent leakage, while without it there is op- 
portunity for the gas to eseape. With- 
out the paint, he said, the surfaces were 
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like two pieces of glass rubbed upon each 

other, but with it they became like the 

pieces of glass with water between, pro- 

—— the slightest possible adhesion. 


#@ When we wanted a telephone placed 
in a flat, we were in a quandary to find 
a place for it. The dining room and 
front hall were both, while otherwise con- 
venient, in the contingency of guests the 
most impossible places to telephone for 
the extra steak or chops. Only the den 
seemed suitable, and there it was not con- 
venient for me to call or be called when 
my husband was having a consultation. 
Finally this solution presented itself and 
has proven most satisfactory: the tele- 
phone box is attached near the door be- 
tween the den and the adjoining room, 
coming behind the door when the latter 
was open. It has an eight-foot cord; 
when a call comes for me, if my hus- 
band has a visitor, he simply hands out 
the ’phone, the cord slips under the door 
and I am free to converse. I. H. 


¢@ Carbon paper is excellent to use in 
marking perforations on double material 
to indicate plaits, tucks and gathers. 
When marking the perforations with a 
pencil, see that the carbon paper is placed 
under the double fold, where one is mark- 
ing. It works especially well upon all 
light colored materials whether thick or 
thin. R. T 


# In stringing beads for a graduated 
necklace begin with the smallest size and 
as you string lay aside a duplicate in 
each size until you have reached the larg- 
est. You will then have left the sizes 
needed for the other half of the string. 


#1 made a laundry bag which I much 
prefer to any other. The back half is 
eut about six inches longer than the front. 
The two pieces are sewed together on the 
sides, beginning at the top, the longest 
piece being hemmed across the bottom, 
turned up, cnd buttoned on to the front. 
A strip of the material is stitched on the 
inside of the upper half to strengthen 
the buttons. Buttonholes to correspond 
are made in the hem of the turned up 
piece. The bag is gathered at the top 
with a tape. When wishing to empty 
it, unbutton, and the clothes drop out. 
I made one of small checked, blue silver 
toweling for a friend. I marked her ini- 
tials across the front, and also worked 
a simple border around the bag in eross- 
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stitch, with coarse mercerized ‘blue cot- 
ton, using a heck for each stitch, A 
white ‘cotton ‘curtain cord and ‘tassel, small 
size, gathered it at the top. TE. W. 


My ‘brother boasts ‘that ‘the following 
discovery is af ‘universal application ; cer- 
tainly I have used it im numerous ways: 
No 18 copper wire is better for some 
household uses than any ball of twine. 
Por “quick repairs” it strengthened a 
wobbly stand and mended a-chair. It also 
furnished a ‘satisfactory loop for an iron- 
ing holder. Tt can be broken by quickly 
drewing it ‘back and forth between the 
clews of a hammer, twice. J. M. 

= The wire is very strong yet almost 
invisible and, doubled, is ideal for hang- 
ing heavy pictures. Match receivers hung 


from ‘the gas jets by this wire, instead of - 


the whiquitous ribbon, are safe from the 
possibility of fire. ‘The Bditor. 


@ When moving, especially if your goods 
must go ‘by rail, look up a manufacturer 
of paper boxes, and order some boxes 
made to order, 2:6 by 2.6 ‘by 10 of very 
heavy paper board, with cloth reinforee- 
ment along the edges. They will cost 
‘thirty to forty cents each. I have packed 
such boxes with books and had them ar- 
rive in :perfeet condition. Akbar. 


@ If your present to the bride be jewelry, 
don’t buy :a case for it; buy a piece of 
white satin, find out who engraves her sta- 
‘tionery .and have her special die engraved 
im the middie. Then go to the firm which 
makes jeweler’s boxes and have one made 
to order, using the engraved satin. It 
may cost a dollar more tthan if you ‘had 
taken the jeweler’s case, ‘but the ‘touch of 
individuality is worth much more. Akbar. 


@ The burning ef waste paper and other 
rubbish in a :gas grate may be managed 
without fear of clogging the burner, if 
a double sheet uf asbestos paper be first 
laid over the holes. If .a good sheet be 
used, it be lifted out with care after 
the ashes are cald, thus preventing ‘the 
necessity of cleaning paper ashes .out of 
the under part of the grate. A. D. 


# A treatment of an old Brussels carpet 
is deseribed by E. H. in the February 
mumber. I cannot understand how, in 
the present low prices of good carpets 
and rugs, with the rather elaborate paint- 
img given to the old carpet, much economy 
eould result. The liberal “sizing” and 
painting must surely have made the al- 
ready stiff and heavy fabric unwieldy, and 


liable to crack easily, when whatever of 

it may have acquired must be Jost. 
What a task, too, to be obliged to renew 
the coating onee or possibly twice every 
year. Then I would like to know in what 
form the paint was applied to give the 
“old rose tints” What 


were the designs? 


@ I would warn against the common prac- 
tice of placing a dark cloth or stocking 
over the bulb of an incandescent lamp, 
to secure a dim light. It is most unsafe. 
Ninety per cent of the current passing 
through ‘the lamp generates heat. By cov- 
ering the bulb a very high temperature 
will result, and as a consequence one or 
all three of the followmg accidents may 
happen: the lamp will burst, scattering 
glass in every direction, the cloth will take 
fire, or the turn button will melt off, in 
which case only a pair of pincers can 
turn off the current. Two fires and a 
baby’s eye blinded for ‘life are results I 
have ‘known. Better it is to hang an as- 
‘bestos screen over the globe. M.'S. 


@ if one is much troubled with large 
joints or bunions, a shoe stretcher, after 
having onee been used, becomes indispen- 
sable. They come with ‘bunion shapes in 
‘three sizes, large, medium and small, and 
ean be bought at any of the shee finding 
stores at from eighty cents to one dal- 
lar. To use, indicate on ‘the shoe while 
on the foot, the center of the bunion, in- 
sert the stretcher to find which of the 
‘three holes on its side comes nearest to the 
point marked on the shoe; then in that 
hole put the shape ‘nearest the size needed, 
and put directly under the point marked. 
With the handle of stretcher turn to the 
right till there is considerable strain over 
the shape; then with a soft cloth or 
sponge, sop the part with warm water 
till leather and lining are thoroughly wet 


through; fold a small piece of cloth, wet, 
it and bind on to the shape, put where it. 


will dry gradually, resting on its side 
with shape uppermost, and let it remain a 
day and night. Then remove the cloth. 
Allow the stretcher to remain in for an- 
other long time, and you will ‘find the 
Shape is made once for all. Another 
good way to ease a shoe in any particular 
place is to remove the lacing (to insure 
more room for operation), wet the part, 
and hold it tightly over the top of a 
round chair post, carpet sweeper or any- 
thing which can be held firmly with the 
foot. Work it back and forth till the 
leather gives and afterward dry on the 
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foot to prevent shrinkage. This gives 
enough consequent comfort to pay one for 
the trouble. M. C. 


#@ We were so interested in “Co-operative 
Thanksgiving Dinner” last year that we 
carried out the plan at our house. Among 
the interesting contributions was that of 
an aunt from Kentucky, who brought 
fresh tomatoes. She had gathered them 
green, and set them away in a basket cov- 
ered well with flannel, where the room was 
not very light, and they ripened slowly, 
and were delicious. In the south, she telis 
me, they do this a great deal. L. E. 


© Opportunity to rip apart a plaited 
skirt made by a famous tailor, in a 
large city, led to the discovery that the 
stiffening (tailor’s linen) was cut at every 
fold, and only the skirt goods had to 
be creased on the fold. In this case the 
cloth was very heavy and a strip nearly 
a quarter of an inch wide was taken out 
in each place, but with lighter goods half 
that width would be sufficient. This 
means some trouble, of course, when 
\making the skirt, but it also means a 
vast saving of trouble in keeping the 
skirt looking firm and fresh around the 
bottom. It gives, too, a body and finish 
that cannot be obtained in an unstiffened 
hem. E. G. 


#1 gave a “500” party last week that 
should really be called a “G H” party. 
As it was a garrison affair, the invitations 
were delivered verbally. Instead of using 
the regular seore cards I used a square of 
heavy water color paper. In the upper 
left-hand corner I pasted a silhouette cut 
from an article on silhouettes in this mag- 
azine. Under this was the score. One of 
these sheets with a black lead pencil was 
on each of the four tables. For tally 
cards I bought from a stationer a number 
of plain cards; in one corner of each I 
pasted a silhouette of myself. These my 
husband made after the manner described 
in the article. The ecards were simply 
marked “one” and “two” for the couples. 
Narrow black satin ribbon was tied to 
each card, the number of ends of the rib- 
bon showing the table. We pinned them 
to our gowns by small black-headed pins. 
There were but two prizes, the first a sub- 
scription to this magazine, the consolation 
prize a pin card of white linen with a 
silhouette on one side, the edges pierced 
by large black-headed pins. A piece of 
narrow black satin ribbon was fastened to 
the top of the pin ecard. (This prize was 
bought at a woman’s exchange.) The fol- 
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lowing refreshments were served, pre- 
pared entirely from recipes found in the 
magazine: tomato jelly salad, walnut and 
cheese sandwiches, bread and butter sand- 
wiches, ginger wafers and coffee. Instead 
of candy I served prunes, filled with 
marshmallows and nuts, as described in a 
recent number. These made a hit. H. M., 
US Army. 


@ It was very difficult for me to make 
my hair stay in a pompadour after sham- 
pooing until I followed a hairdresser’s 
advice and made a good-sized roll of tis- 
sue paper. I placed it on my head and 
dried my front hair over it. This prevents‘ 
all parting afterward, as the hair virtu- 
ally dries in a pompadour. M.S 


# In the hall near the door where the 
children go out, I have a shelf, not too 
high for the youngest school child to 
reach. To the under side are screwed 
hooks on which several coat hangers are 
always kept, and underneath is a box for 
rubbers, while a plain umbrella stand for 
the school umbrellas is placed near by. 
When the children come from school, they 
are required to place their books on the 
shelf and hang up their wraps. Before 
going to bed, each child must see that his 
belongings are ready for the next day, 
and when the lunches are ready in the 
morning they are placed on the shelf 
also. By this plan, we can have our 
breakfast in peace, undisturbed by any 
“hide and seek with little Johnnie’s hat,” 
so aptly expressed it. 


# Each night at bedtime little Edith had 
a difference with her father, who, by the 
way, was a psychologist. When asked 
by several troubled mothers how he over- 
eame the difficulty, he smiled knowingly: . 
“Simple enough, just avert the question. 
Instead of sending the child to bed I 
asked whether she would prefer to walk 
or be carried upstairs; the actual ques- 
tion therefore never came up, until the 
habit of going at a certain time became 
established.” I. H. 


#@ A much neglected household conven- 
ience is the substance known variously as 
“stick shellac’ and “stopping-out wax.” 
It is intended for mending holes and 
eracks in furniture, and can be had at the 
paint shops in colors to match almost 
any sort of wood. One uses it like seal- 
ing wax, which it much resembles, melt- 
ing it with a piece of hot metal and letting 
it flow into the cavity to be filled. It cools 
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in a moment, and can then, if necessary, 
be smoothed with sandpaper or scraped. 
Unlike putty, or paste crack fillers, stop- 
ping-out wax, being a solid stick, keeps 
indefinitely, is perfectly cleanly, and al- 
most instantly solidifies. With it, any 
erack in any piece of wood from the par- 
lor table to the kitchen sink is sealed 
against dirt or water. E. B. 


@ I find I ean prolong the life of my 
silk hose many times. Sew a piece of 
soft silk on the inside of both toe and 
heel. I use the soft Japanese wash silk 
and darn it in around the edge. I also 
sew a piece of the silk at the top where 
the suspenders fasten. M. G. 


@ TI had mueh trouble in forcing bulbs 
when I rooted them in the cellar. [If I 
shut them in a closet they molded and if 
I left them out the rats ate them. Now I 
set the pots on the ground in a corner of 
the garden, cover them with loose weeds, 
turn a bex over them, and leave them un- 
til very cold weather. There is something 
about their nearness to mother earth that 
makes strong healthy reots. L. C. 


@ Would that all sewing machines were 
so made that the needle could be threaded 
by the right hand! I have sometimes 
tried to thread a refractory needle till my 
hand shook from nervousness. One day 
I simply walked around to the other side 
of the machine, knelt down and in a trice 
threaded the needle with my right hand. 
Try it the next time you get out of pa- 
tience with a thread that won’t go in. 
M. C. A. 4 


@ For pure fun in picture-taking, a tin- 
type camera cannot be improved upon. 
Its manipulation requires neither skill nor 

long practice, and development is a sim- 
’ ple matter of shaking up the negatives in 


No 1 and No 2 solutions. Indeed, the 
quickness with which the tintypes are 
finished is one of their chief attractions; 
they are ready to laugh over almost as 
soon as they are taken. The cameras are 
delightfully inexpensive, costing about 
one dollar, and the expense for materials 
is correspondingly low. F. D. C. 


# A friend gave me tooled leather covers 
for a pen wiper. The leather was tinted 
with old blue. Not wishing to spoil this 
artistic gift with an ordinary fastening 
for the chamois leaves, I took a small 
brass paper fastener and dropped it in a 
bottle with a small amount of ammonia. 
I ecorked the’ bottle and let it remain so 
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a day and a night. After a few hours 
the fastener had turned bronze in color. 
At the end of the day it was blaek, mot- 
tled with green. The next morning it 
was black mottled with blue, the precise 
shade of the bine on the leather. This 
should prove helpful toe brass workers in 
arts and erafts. S. M. 


@ One of the most useful pieces of fur 
niture in my kitehen is a wooden kinder- 
garten chair. It saves many a bend of 
the back when steak or chops are broil- 
ing and when toast is being made. For 
the necessary reaching to shelves, just a 
trifle too high, it is more quickly adjusted, 
more easily carried about, and gives a 
firmer footing than a step ladder. M. C. 


# Our laundress is a little body, and I 
haven’t blamed her for refusing to carry 
the canvas 


or leather 
dress suit 
eases, 


whose half- 
worn condition consigns them to such nse. 
We ean’t afford to provide her with straw 
eases, 50 We must resort to the suit boxes 
used by the shops. These give out 
quiekly at the éorners, but we have douwb- 
led and trebled their length of service by 
inserting at each “eorner, where the flap 
slips into a slit, a paper elip with spread- 
ing ends. L. W. J. 


# Put a newspaper or piece of white 
oileloth at the foot of the dark cellar 
stairs. One can then easily see when the 
last step is reached and avoid taking 
two steps at once. W. 


#@ Every housekeeper should keep on. 
hand a bottle of linseed oil as a general 
utility fluid. It does not dry on keeping 
like paint or varnish, and since it can be 
applied with a cloth, it saves bother with 
brushes. When the paint wears off the 
woodwork around the sink, a coat of oil 
dries over night and saves the wood un- 
til the next painting. A scratch on pol- 
ished furniture is made inconspicuous by 
it. All sorts of wooden objects, from 
snow-shovels to clothes bars, whieh are 
bought with unfinished surface “in the 
white,” if treated with one or two coats 
of the oil are prevented from warping, 
given a surface which does not soil like 
unfinished wooed, and is much more easily 
cleaned. For such purposes, the first 
eoat of oil should be ample, all that the 
wood can be made to absorb; but suc- 
ceeding coats should be light. Fifty to 
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one hundred rubbings with an oiled rag, 
if one has the patience to do it, give to 
hard wood such a finish as can be ob- 
tained in no other way. E. B. 


@ To make a pretty duster bag, take one 
and a half yards of five-inch flowered rib- 


2 


5 4 
bon, the kind with a colored satin edge is 
the prettiest. Cut this in four equal parts 
and hem each end with a tiny hem. Then 
place like the illustration and sew to- 
gether. Join the sides marked 1 and 2, 
and sew up to the end of 1 and fasten. 
Do this with the other sides, joining 3 to 
4 and so on. You will then have a bag 
with the seams running around its sides 
and pointed ends at the top. Put a cas- 
ing on the inside and draw strings of 
inch-wide ribbon to match the edge of the 
flowered ribbon. Feather stitch a duster 


with silk to match and place in the bag. 
F. E. 8. 


# I have made the discovery that it pays 
to have a “non-shrinkable, non-streteh- 
able” tape-measure. I now pin my faith 
to a flexible steel measure in a case. In 
buying a carpet last spring, having no 
yard stick, I carefully measured the width 
of my room, and found it would require 
four inches more than six strips. I 
bought a half-length extra, and had the 
carpet sewed to fit the room, only to find 
when laid that the four-inch strip was 
superfluous. My shrunken tape-measure 
had cost me $3.75. <A. C. F. 


# I prevented my pictures from leaving 
marks on the walls by driving a brass- 
headed tack into each lower corner of 
the picture frames. In this way the pic- 
tures will be held out from the wall a 
fraction of an inch, allowing the air to 
circulate behind them. J. H. 


# I restored the color of a turquoise after 
it had lost its delicate shade of blue and 
become green. I soaked it in pure aleohol 


for two weeks and dried it carefully for 
a week. This can be repeated if the color 
again becomes changed. H. C. 

t= A jeweler is authority for the fol- 
lowing: the discoloration is caused usu- 
ally by the stone absorbing oil. Alcohol 
is a good solvent for the oil, therefore, 
theoretically, should restore the color. At 
least the attempt can do no further harm, 
as the discolored turquoise is worthless 
from the jeweler’s standpoint. The Edi- 
tor. 


# When my fountain pen leaks, I slip 
over its joint a little cap made by taking 
off the rubber end of a pen-filler, and eut- 
ting it across the bottom. The stiff edge 
which clamps the glass makes a good 
shield for the finger, and the ink gathers 
inside and can be rinsed off at the faucet 
after using. R. S. 


# So many of the family had used a 
small mission table for a stepladder that 
it was badly disfigured by nail prints. 
These were completely removed by steam- 
ing the table under wet newspapers and 
a hot flat iron. This would spoil the fin- 
ish of highly ‘polished furniture, but with 
. dull finish it was very successful. A. J. 


# One of the games played by my little 
boy and his friends has been so popular 
that I venture to pass it on. It is called, 
What is it? Who isit? The children are 
told to look at the different small objects 
in the room; then one stands in the corner 
with his hands behind him, while an- 
other touches the tips of his fingers with 
one of the articles. He must tell what it 
is by the touch on his fingers. He is al- 
lowed three guesses, and if he is right the 
other boy takes his place, but if he has 
not succeeded in guessing, he is out of the 
game until the rest have had their turns. 
After that, half of the children go into 
another room or behind a sereen, and, one 
at a time, a hand is put out, either 
through a space made by the door being 
left ajar, so that no other part of the 
body may be seen, or through the side of 
the screen. The hand must be held with 
the palm toward the other children and 
they must guess whose it is. Each child 


. whose hand has been guessed must stay 


behind the sereen or door, as it helps to 
mystify the others if they do not join 
them. Then the other side takes its turn, 
and when the game is over the children 
are led up to a table where there are a 
number of small packages. Each child is 
allowed to select one, and without touch- 
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ing it must guess what it is by the shape. 
The packages are then given to them to 
find whether they have guessed right. The 
packages contain small toys, or books, in 
expensive or otherwise, and afford a joy- 
ous ending to the game. E. K. B. 


#@ I keep in my machine drawer an emery 
wheel two inches in diameter, which I put 
on the bobbin winder and _ therewith 
sharpen broken or bent needle points, 
penknives, and even the small kitchen 
knives used for paring. My machine has 
a rotary bobbin, but by putting a piece 
of hardwood sharpened at each end 
through the emery wheel, this may be 
attached to the other style of bobbin 
winder. L. D. 


@ We think it more convenient to hang 
garments on the line to air, by means of 
their own coat hanvers. O. E. 

[7 Unless the snap hangers are used, 
look cut for Old Boreas. The Editor. 


© Net all who wear eye-glasses know 
tuat those troublesome articles may be 
made remarkably clear and bright by 
spraying them with aleohol from a small 
atomizer, and then rubbing with soft tis- 
sue paper. This is tue method ‘of clean- 
ing used by many opticians. E. B. 


# As I objected to the purehase of a 
revolving bookease, it was “up to me” to 


12k 


suggest something equally convenient. 
The result is the homemade construction 
shown in the sketeh. It is made of two 
superimposed boxes, as long as our flat 
top desk is wide, and high enough to fit 
under the desk ledge. The upper box 
is divided by a shelf. The books are ar- 
ranged with backs up, so that the titles 
ean be seen from above and from the 
desk chair. The top is four and one-half 
inehes wide; under it are the smallest 
books in daily use. The shelf below holds 
books which are a little larger and which, 


therefore, project far enough to be readily 
identified. The lowest shelf may hold 
still larger books, but is at present stacked 
with pamphlets. They are quite unseen 
so far as any chance of disfiguring the 
room is coneerned. The whole is papered 
inside with remnants of wallpaper and 
covered outside with burlap, fastened with 
brass-headed tacks. I. H. 


# Friends who were greatly troubled by 
rats in the cellar arranged a device which 
soon rid their premises of the invaders. 
A pail was filled two-thirds full of water, 
then two quarts of oats completely ob- 
seured the water. A board was placed 
with one end on the floor and the other 
resting on the pail, making an incline, 
whereby the rats easily found the oats, 
as well as a watery grave. More than 
a dozen rats came to an end in this way. 


= Some rats are too highly sophisti- 
cated for this; but it is easy to try. The 
Editor. 


@ 1 have a thin abalone shell, which I 
hang over one side of the electric light 
bulb to protect the eyes of anyone who is 
lying down or facing the light. The shell 
has all the effect of a Tiffany shade, and 
produces a delightfully mellow and softly 
tinted light. U. S. 


# In building or doing over a house, 
while the pantry is still in the rough, have 
it lined throughout with fine-meshed wire 
mosquito netting; after which the finish, 
preferably of narrow matched lumber, 
may be put on. This will make the room 
a Yemen and the cost is not great. 


© When purchasing a dining room table, 
have the dealer split one leaf. There are 
oeeasions when a slight lengthening of 
the table is convenient, and a half leaf 
is useful. A. B. 


@ In a big flour mill where the floors 
were beautifully kept, they showed me 
what is known as a “miller’s brush,” 
made of heavy, soft Russian bristles, 
four inches long, and having a long han- 
die by which it is to be pushed. The fore- 
man said that there is so much fine dust 
on mill floors that the ordinary bag on 
a broom or a hardwood floor mop will 
not remove it satisfactorily, while these 
brushes will take up every particle. I 
took the lesson to heart and ordered one 
for my house, and while it was compara- 
tively expensive, it has lasted a long time, 
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and gathers up the dust thoroughly, to 
my infinite satisfaction. J. H. 


# To guard against accidents with the 
chafing dish, I have made the rule, espe- 
cially , the young people of the house- 
hold, that a large towel shall be wrung, 
not ‘too dry, from a dish of water and 
i neatly just inside the rim of the tray 
and outside the legs of the chafing dish. 
The wet towel can be quickly used to 
smother any undue amount of flame, and 
if the towel is always wet and in place 
before the lamp is lighted there is a feel- 
ing of safety that I have much appre- 
ciated. L. B. O. 


@ A silver lemonade spoon with a long, 
hollow handle will be found convenient 
for a patient to use for drinking. This is 
practical, as the handle of the spoon is 
long enough to dip into the liquid in the 
glass without any danger of spilling the 
contents. With this it is almost impossi- 
ble for the patient to choke. A. L. 


# For the novice who has struggled with 
bridge whist manuals there is a sugar- 
coated dose in the shape of a little vol- 
ume of Rules in Rhyme. The jingles are 
authoritative for the simpler plays and 
yet sufficiently “catchy” to be quickly 
brought to mind at the trying moment. 
M. A. M. . 


# Of course it is not quite musically cor- 
rect to have any piano cover at all, espe- 
cially on a grand or baby grand piano; 
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nevertheless there are conditions under 
which they are desirable, not to say in: 


dispensable. I saw the other day an ar- 
tistie and novel covering. It was one of 
those handsomely embroidered Chinese 
coats. The sleeves had been ripped open 
so that the whole thing lay flat and lent 
itself admirably to the shape of the 
piano. I. W. 


# If you wish fun at a pienie or porch 
party, serve a “lemon” cocktail. With 
a sharp knife, eut the top lengthwise off 
a lemon for each guest. Scoop out the 
inside, and savé for lemonade. Stick into 
the hollowed-out skins cloves for ‘eyes 
and match-ends for the piggie’s four 
feet. Fill the lemons with a cocktail of 
strawberries, or any fruit in season 
(grape juice, iced, is always refreshing). 
Replace the lids with two holes in each 
to hold the straws wi‘ch may be bought 
at any soda water founiain at five cents 
for two dozen. These lemon-pig sur- 
prises are especially amusing at a chil- 
dren’s party. Jae. 


# If you have a large collection of for- 
eign photographs, have them mounted on 
heavy cream linen with an inch m2rgin. 
This is not so bulky as cardbos:rd, “t will 
not curl and the surface is vocd. The 
photographs are easy to hand’: and are 
ready for framing when desired. Keep 
the collection in eardboard musie boxes 
with drop fronts. These boxes can be 
purehased at any music store for thirty- 
five cents. B. 
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Gas grate, to burn rubdbdish in........ 339 
Gas leak, to prevent ........... 
Hair, to dry in pompadour........... 340 


Half leaf for dining table........... 343 
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Headboard, lowered ..... 337 
Kindergarten chair for kitchen...... B41 
“Lemon” cocktail, novel way to serve 344 
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White satin engraved, for bride...... 
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“€*T bid ye all to the housewarming, six months hence’ ”’ 


Drawn by Clyde O. Deland 
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